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WHAT  A  CITY  PLAN  COULD  DO  FOR  BOSTON 


The  Gas  Water  Heater 


The  Automatic 

Instantaneous 

Type 


The  Circulating 
Tank  Heater 
Type 


This  heater  is  so  constructed  that  whenever  any  faucet  on  the  hot  water 
system  is  opened,  the  gas  is  automatically  turned  on,  igniting  from  a  small  pilot 
light.  Hot  water  is  thus  supplied  at  once  and  in  any  quantity.  With  the  closing 
of  the  faucet,  the  flow  of  water  ceases,  and  the  gas  is  automatically  cut  off.  The 
gas  supply  is  further  regulated  by  a  thermostat,  so  that  the  flame  is  reduced  when 
the  water  leaving  the  heater  reaches  the  required  temperature. 

One  cubic  foot  of  gas  per  gallon  of  STEAMING  HOT  WATER— as  much  or 
as  little  as  may  be  needed — and  delivered  immediately. 

This  type  is  connected  directly  to  the  circulating  hot  water  boiler  supplying 
the  house  system,  and  is  lighted  when  hot  water  is  needed.  Hot  water  may  be 
drawn  in  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  the  heater  is  left  in  use  only  as  long  as  the  service 
is  required.  It  is  not  necessary  to  heat  the  whole  boiler,  with  attendant  waste 
and  delay,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  coal  stove  connection. 

EflScient  and  economical — and  always  ready,  day  or  night. 

On  exhibition  at  the  show  rooms  of  the  Boston  Gas  Appliance  Exchange, 
16  West  Street. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOL 


DIRECTORY 


THE  RIDGE  SCHOOL. 

Founded  by  William  Gold  Brinsmade.  In  the  High- 
lands of  Litchfield  County.  A  home  school  for  older  boys. 
Limited  to  twenty.  A  large  faculty  enables  us  to  give 
particular  attention  to  each  boy.    Illustrated  catalog. 

Washington,  Conn. 


De  Meritte  School 

815B0YLST0N  ST.,  BOSTON 

Twelfth  Year 


A  preparatory  school  for  boys  who  want  an  educa- 
tion. 

The  UPPER  GRADE  prepares  for  college  and 
the  scientific  schools. 

The  LOWER  GRADE  gives  to  boys  from  ten  to 
fourteen  years  of  age  a  careful  training  for  the  work 
of  the  upper  grade. 

EDWIN  De  MERITTE,  A.  B.,  Prin. 


FRENCH, 

GERMAN, 

ITALIAN, 

SPANISH, 

ETC.,  ETC. 

The  Berlitz  School 

of  Languages 

BOSTON  BRANCH: 

132  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Telephone  Oxford  23958 

If  you  have  never  studied  a  language  and  wish  to 
learn  in  the  shortest  time  to  speak,  read  and  write  that 
language,  come  to  THE  BERLITZ  SCHOOL. 

If  you  have  studied  elsewhere  for  years  and  cannot 
make  yourself  easily  understood  or  cannot  speak  fluent- 
ly, come  to  THE  BERLITZ  SCHOOL. 

If  you  have  acquired  a  defective  pronunciation  from 
an  American  teacher  or  an  uneducated  foreigner  and 
want  to  obtain  the  accent  of  cultivated  European  Soci- 
ety, come  to  THE  BERLITZ  SCHOOL. 

If  you  intend  to  travel  in  Europe  commence  studying 
here  the  language  which  you  will  have  to  speak  abroad. 
The  value  of  unfinished  lessons  may  be  transferred  from 
one  BERLITZ  SCHOOL  to  any  other. 
Superior  Native  Teachers  Trial  Lessons  Free 

School  open  all  year  until  9  P.M. 


Franklin  Academy 

136  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 

The  Special  Training  School  for  Girls,  where 
individual  training  is  given  in  whatever 
studies  the  student  needs. 

PER  MONTH 

Grammar  Grade  .  .  $10.00 

(Arithmetic,  geography,  spelling, 
writing,  reading,  history  and  gram- 
mar.) 

Stenographic  Course  $  1  5.00 

(Shorthand,  typewriting,  spelling, 
commercial  geography.) 

Secretary's  Course  .  $15.00 

(Stenographic  and  book-keeping 
grammar  and  literature.) 

All  ages  from  12  to  50  admitted  day  or 
evening. 


EMERSON  COLLEGE 
OF  ORATORY 


Tj^OR  30  years  has  been  a  strong 
^  factor  in  the  educational  Hfe 
of  this  country,  as  hundreds  of 
teachers  in  colleges,  normal  and  high 
schools  can  testify.  Strong  courses  in 
Personal  Development,  English,  Elo- 
cution, Physical  and  Voice  Culture. 
No  age  limit.    Send  for  catalogue. 


Harry  Seymour  Ross,  Dean 

Chickering  Hall,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
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NOTE  AND  COMMENT 


The  Boston-1915  Conferences 

THE  several  conferences  of  Boston- 
1915  and  their  Executive  Com- 
mittees have  held  over  a  hundred 
meetings  during  the  past  winter.  A 
large  part  of  their  work  has  been  the 
preparation  of  syllabi,  or  lists  of  "things 
to  be  done"  in  education,  health,  city 
planning,  etc.  In  this  work  there  has 
developed  an  organization  consciousness 
and  a  genuine  es'prii  de  corps  that  both 
confirms  the  soundness  of  the  Boston- 
1915  idea  and  augurs  well  for  its  future. 

Furthermore,  there  are  fifty  more  or- 
ganizations represented  in  the  confer- 
ences today  than  there  were  a  year  ago. 
Last  year,  out  of  the  1,683  organizations 
invited,  1,208  sent  delegates.  This  year, 
out  of  the  1,550  organizations  invited, 
1,258  sent  delegates.  That  is,  the  per- 
centage of  representation  last  year  was 
71.3  per  cent  while  this  year  it  is  81.2 
per  cent,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  on 
the  total,  or  15  per  cent  on  last  year's 
representation. 

The  1911  Program 

In  the  belief,  justified  by  experience  in 
such  matters,  that,  to  be  effective,  effort 
of  the  type  undertaken  by  Boston-1915 
must  be  concentrated  on  specific  under- 
takings with  a  more  or  less  definite  time- 
limit,  the  several  conferences  were  early 
urged  by  the  directors  to  present  for  the 
consideration  of  that  body  certain  specific 
matters  to  be  undertaken,  and  if  possible 
carried  out,  during  the  year  1911.  Much 
care  was  given,  both  by  the  conferences 


and  by  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Directors,  to  the  consideration  of 
these  definite  undertakings,  with  the 
result  that  early  in  March  it  was  possible 
to  adopt  and  promulgate  the  program  for 
1911.  This  has  been  issued  in  a  sixteen- 
page  pamphlet  and  has  been  widely 
distributed,  both  directly  from  the  office 
and  through  individuals  who  have  taken 
the  booklets  in  large  quantities.  The 
program  makes  its  appeal  to  the  com- 
munity with  the  initial  advantage  of 
having  no  reasonable  opposition  from 
any  organization  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
This  is  an  accomplishment  that  would 
probably  not  have  been  possible  by  any 
other  means  than  through  the  getting 
together  of  these  organizations  as  Boston- 
1915. 

The  progress  on  the  various  items 
during  the  past  month  follows: 

A  City  Plan 

The  project  for  a  city-planning  com- 
mission to  advise  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  metropolitan  area, 
taking  into  consideration  commerce,  in- 
dustry, health,  education,  recreation  and 
housing,  has  been  approved  by  the 
delegates  to  every  conference,  and  by 
the  executive  committee  and  the  directors 
of  Boston-1915. 

To  secure  legislation,  however,  it  is 
clear  that  there  must  be  aroused  a  much 
wider  interest  and  understanding  re- 
garding city  planning  than  yet  exists. 
Therefore  it  has  been  decided  to  take 
this  and  the  other  projects  of  the  1911 
program  directly  before  the  leading  or- 
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ganizations  working  together  as  Boston- 
1915. 

As  noted  in  the  April  NEW  BOSTON, 
there  seems  definite  promise  along  this 
line  in  the  order  introduced  in  the  City 
Council  to  request  the  Finance  Com- 
mission to  submit  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  city  up  to 
January  1,  1920.  Boston-1915  is  in 
touch  with  the  city  authorities  in  this 
matter  and  is  doing  all  that  it  can  to 
bring  about  favorable  action  at  an  early 
date. 

That  City  Planning  has  become  a 
matter  of  widespread  national  interest 
and  importance  is  driven  home  by  the 
article  by  John  Nolen  on  "Civic  Con- 
servation and  City  Planning"  in  this 
issue. 

Real  Boston 

The  bill  for  a  loose  federation  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Metropolitan 
District,  so  vigorously  supported  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  been  dealt 
with  by  Boston-1915  simultaneously 
with  its  own  proposition  for  a  City  Plan- 
ning Commission;  for  a  city  plan  must 
of  necessity  embrace  Real  Boston. 

On  April  24  the  Committee  on  Met- 
ropolitan Affairs  reported  a  compromise 
bill  in  place  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce plan.  The  metropolitan  council 
feature  is  eliminated  from  the  substitute 
measure,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give 
to  the  world  at  large  an  idea  of  the  size 
of  Real  Boston,  by  adding  to  the  statistics 
of  Boston  proper  the  statistics  of  the 
cities  and  towns  which  constitute  the 
real  city. 

The  bureau  of  statistics  shall  compile 
and  publish  every  fifth  year,  or  oftener, 
the  combined  statistics  of  population, 
valuation,  commerce,  manufactures  and 
all  other  accessible  statistics,  whether 
from  the  national  or  the  state  census,  of 
metropolitan  Boston  under  the  title, 
"Statistics  of  Metropolitan  Boston." 

This  does  not  meet  the  urgent  com- 
mercial and  social  demand  for  a  Real 
Boston;  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  genuine  federation  is  cer- 
tain to  come  within  a  few  years. 

The  Further  Use  of  Schoolhouses 

Both  the  school  committee  and  City 
Hall  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  plan 


to  make  use  of  the  schoolhouses  as  com- 
munity centers,  and  a  modified  schedule 
for  such  use  this  year  has  been  submitted 
to  the  proper  authorities.  The  Parent's 
Associations  and  Improvement  Associ- 
ations have  taken  hold  of  this  project 
with  increased  vigor,  and  there  is  a 
strong  general  sentiment  that  long  steps 
in  advance  should  be  made  this  year. 
The  article  in  this  number  on  "Evening 
Recreation  Centers  in  New  York"  by 
Edward  W.  Stitt,  shows  what  that  city 
is  already  doing. 

A  Larger  and  Better  Use  of 

Playgrounds 

Returns  are  rapidly  coming  in  from  the 
more  than  forty  organizations  in  the 
Youth  Conference  as  to  the  use  of  ex- 
isting playgrounds,  the  efficiency  of 
their  present  supervision,  and  the  pos- 
sibilities for  small  neighborhood  play- 
centers  in  every  district.  The  activity 
of  the  Boys'  Games  Committee,  with  its 
proposed  summer  athletic  games  and 
baseball  series,  promises  immediate,  defi- 
nite increase  in  the  use  of  the  playgrounds, 
reaching  not  only  the  pupils  in  school 
but  also  the  boys  in  shop  and  factory.  A 
revised  ordinance  for  consolidating  the 
Bath,  Music,  Public  Grounds  and  Park 
Department  into  a  Bureau  of  Recreation 
has  been  prepared,  and  by  the  time  NEW 
Boston  appears  should  be  before  the 
Council. 

Part-time  Schooling 

The  bill  directing  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  needs  and  possibilities  of  part-time 
schooling  having  received  the  Governor's 
signature  has  become  a  law.  It  is  for  the 
various  organizations  constituting  Bos- 
ton-1915 to  assist  in  the  making  of  that 
investigation  as  thorough,  complete  and 
suggestive  of  definite  action  as  possible. 

Convenience  Stations 

In  a  letter  to  the  City  Council,  March  27, 
Mayor  Fitzgerald  recommends  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  million  dollars  by  the  city 
for  various  projects,  among  others  con- 
venience stations  at  central  locations  and 
small  drinking  fountains  throughout  the 
city.  A  committee  from  the  Confer- 
ences of  Boston-1915  has  carefully  con- 
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sidered  these  recommendations  (see  page 
5)  and  suggests  underground  conven- 
ience stations  at  five  central  points  and 
100  drinking  fountains  to  be  placed  at 
congested  centers  throughout  the  city. 

The  summary  of  the  admirable  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Public  Health 
of  the  United  Improvement  Association, 
printed  in  this  issue,  throws  much  light 
upon  this  problem. 

Civic  Building 

A  sub-committee  has  been  actively  at 
work  considering  sites  and  combinations 
of  organizations  which  might  be  brought 
together  in  a  building  or  buildings  form- 
ing a  civic  center.  The  architect's  sketch 
plans  are  in  preparation  and  the  problem 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  securing  adequate 
facilities  for  those  tenants  who  are 
anxious  to  come  in,  rather  than  one  of 
seeking  tenants  to  fill  up  the  buildings. 
Few  things  could  be  of  greater  assistance 
to  the  "clearing  house"  principle  for 
which  Boston-1915  stands,  than  such 
a  civic  center. 

Other  Projects 

A  committee  of  the  Education  con- 
ference expects  soon  to  report  definite 
results  and  recommendations  regarding 
a  central  Teachers'  Library.  The  bill 
endorsed  by  the  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion conference  to  increase  parental 
responsibility  through  a  more  stringent 
dealing  with  desertion  and  non-support 
has  been  favorably  reported  to  the 
House.  As  was  noted  in  the  April 
New  Boston,  representatives  of  the 
State  Board  of  Registration  have  ex- 
pressed the  desire  of  that  board  to  give 
more  practical  examinations  for  licenses 
to  practice  medicine  as  soon  as  their 
appropriation  warrants  that  expenditure. 
The  Fine  Arts  Conference  proposes  to 
take  up  the  matter  of  free  art  exhibitions 
during  the  fall,  when  such  exhibitions 
are  usually  held. 

Boston-1915  Opposes  Charter 
Changes 

BOSTON-1915  Hned  up  with  the 
"charter  defenders"  at  the  April 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  directors  that  the 
present  charter  should  be  given  a  fair 
trial  before  any  changes  are  attempted. 


Practically  all  of  the  directors  whose 
influence  could  be  brought  to  bear  at 
once  interviewed  members  of  the  Senate 
either  personally  or  by  letter.  Com- 
munications were  sent  to  every  senator 
stating  the  attitude  of  Boston-1915  and 
calling  attention  to  the  unanimous  op- 
position of  the  Boston  newspapers  to  the 
proposed  amendments.  Meetings  of  min- 
isters' associations  and  commercial  bodies 
were  addressed  and  resolutions  passed 
opposing  charter  changes.  Senators 
were  called  upon  personally  by  members 
of  the  office  staff,  and  a  number  of  meet- 
ings were  held  for  the  purpose  of  working 
out  co-operative  plans  with  other  or- 
ganizations standing  behind  the  charter. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  as  this 
issue  of  New  Boston  goes  to  press, 
that  the  amendment  calling  for  an  en- 
larged City  Council  will  pass  the  House. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  it  will  be  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

Boys'  Games  for  1911 

THE  committee  having  charge  of  the 
Boston-1915  summer  games  has 
decided  to  hold  twelve  meets  during  July 
and  August.  The  city  will  be  divided  into 
twelve  sections,  and  the  winners  of  the 
first  four  places  in  the  sectional  events 
will  compete  in  a  final  meet  which  will 
probably  be  held  at  Wood  Island  Park. 
Two  prizes,  silver  and  bronze  medals, 
will  be  awarded  to  the  winners  of  first 
and  second  places  in  the  sectional  meets 
which  will  be  divided  into  three  classes — 
juniors  12  to  13,  intermediates  14  to  15 
and  seniors  16  to  18. 

In  order  to  bar  "star  performers" 
from  winning  prizes  in  a  number  of  events, 
senior  competitors  will  be  allowed  to 
take  part  only  in  two  track  and  one  field 
event  in  each  meet.  Juniors  will  be  per- 
mitted in  one  track  and  one  field  event. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  relay  races, 
a  "medley"  will  be  arranged  for  each 
meet  in  which  a  junior  will  run  a  hundred 
yards,  an  intermediate  220,  and  a  senior 
the  balance  of  the  race.  A  doctor  will 
be  present  at  all  of  the  games  to  pass 
upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  en- 
trants. 

The  summer  games  of  Boston-1915 
have  become  a  fixture  in  the  athletic  cal- 
endar. Last  year  the  complete  entry  list 
for  all  the  games  was  3,500  and  with  the 
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active  co-operation  of  an  enlarged  and 
interested  committee,  the  boys'  games 
for  1911  ought  to  surpass  those  of  pre- 
vious years,  both  in  the  number  of  entries 
and,  better  yet,  in  the  wider  use^of  the 
city's  play  grounds. 


Ellen  H.  Richards 

ELLEN  H.  (Swallow)  Richards,  who 
died  on  March  30  as  the  result  of  an 
overworked  heart,  was  a  true  martyr 
in  the  cause  of  better  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  living.  Her  career  was  a  con- 
tinuous giving  of  herself  to  the  advancing 
of  human  well-being;  and  she  literally 
wore  herself  out  in  order  that  the  lives 
and  the  health  of  others  might  be  pre- 
served. 

A  graduate  of  Vassar  College,  she  was 
the  first  woman  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
where  she  was  graduated  in  chemistry 
in  1873.  From  that  year  until  her  un- 
timely death  she  worked  and  taught  in 
the  Institute  laboratories,  was  the  un- 
official Dean  of  the  women  students  for 
whom  she  had  opened  the  doors  of  the 
school,  made  analyses  and  researct  ^s 
in  sanitary  chemistry  of  the  highest 
national  importance,  and,  by  her  lectures 
and  her  published  writings,  carried  the 
results  of  her  scientific  and  social  studies 
to  every  section  of  the  country. 

Largely  because  of  her  efforts,  the  im- 
portant business  of  managing  a  house 
and  of  making  a  home  have  been  raised 
from  a  low  level  of  crude  empiricism  to  a 
high  plane  of  applied  science. 

The  guarding  of  the  water  and  food 
supplies  through  scientific  analysis,  the 
planning  and  furnishing  of  the  dwelling, 
the  care  of  the  family  health,  through 
proper  feeding,  clothing,  exercise,  etc., — 
to  all  these  problems  she  devoted  herself 
with  such  vigor  and  earnestness  that  the 
United  States  is  filled  with  her  disciples, 
advancing  still  farther  the  work  which 
she  herself  carried  so  far. 

Mrs.  Richards  did  not  limit  her  interest 
or  her  efforts,  however,  to  these  material 
aspects  of  the  science  and  art  of  domestic 
economy.  She  gave  herself  with  equal 
zeal  to  those  problems  of  family  life, 
of  education,  of  recreation  and  of  mental 
and  moral  discipline  which  are  of  even 


graver  consequence,  especially  under  the 
changing  economic  and  social  conditions 
of  today. 

^The  next  half-century  is  certain  to  see 
immense  gains  in  human  health  and 
happiness,  due  to  a  growing  knowledge 
of  what  Mrs.  Richards  called  Euthenics, 
*'the  betterment  of  living  conditions, 
through  conscious  endeavor,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  efficient  human  beings." 
In  giving  this  movement  its  impetus 
and  in  organizing  an  army  of  trained  men 
and  women  to  carry  it  forward,  Mrs. 
Richards  performed  a  high  and  enduring 
public  service. 


The  City-Planning  Conference 

THE  Third  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning  will  be  held  this  year 
at  Philadelphia,  May  15,  16,  17.  Since 
the  successful  conference  at  Rochester 
in  May,  1910,  the  value  of  such  a  meet- 
ing is  becoming  more  generally  recog- 
nized not  only  among  architects  and 
engineers,  but  among  city  officials  and 
business  organizations.  The  conference 
is  not  a  mere  producer  of  academic 
papers.  It  is  a  forum  where  those  who 
are  handling  large  city  problems  ex- 
change views.  It  achieves  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city  what  an  industrial 
congress  achieves  for  the  develop- 
ment of  industry.  Since  the  emphasis  is 
laid  on  free  discussion  of  city-planning 
ideas,  ample  opportunity  will  be  given 
throughout  the  sessions  and  at  informal 
round  table  conferences  to  bring  out 
these  ideas.  Prepared  papers  will  serve 
merely  to  guide  the  discussion  into  specific 
channels  and  avoid  waste  of  time  in 
random  talk. 

Each  session  of  the  Conference  will 
be  in  charge  of  a  special  committee  and 
the  program  has  been  arranged  to  interest 
not  only  the  specialists  in  the  technical 
side  of  the  subject,  but  also  the  layman. 
Thus  the  papers  on  the  "Dock  Problem" 
and  "Streets  and  Their  uses  for  Various 
Purposes"  will  appeal  to  the  engineer 
and  public  official,  as  well  as  to  the  busi- 
ness man  whose  profits  are  involved  in 
a  right  solution  of  both  the  street  and  the 
shipping  problems. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  a  most 
generous  host.    In  connection  with  the 
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Conference,  the  first  municipal  exhibit 
of  city  planning  will  be  held  at  City 
Hall,  to  which  Councils  have  appro- 
priated $10,000.  A  city -planning  auto- 
mobile tour  of  the  city  is  being  planned 
for  the  members  of  the  conference,  and 
specially  invited  guests.  The  City  Club 
of  Philadelphia  will  give  a  subscription 
dinner  at  which  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  guests.  The  mayor's  lunch- 
eon on  the  opening  day  will  be  another 
pleasant  feature. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
program  or  details  of  membership,  inquire 
of  the  secretary,  Flavel  Shurtleff,  19 
Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Proposed  Special  Appropria- 
tion of  a  Million  Dollars 

THE  recent  recommendations  of 
Mayor  Fitzgerald  in  regard  to  the 
expenditure  of  a  million  dollars,  half  of 
the  sum  to  be  derived  from  the  additional 
taxes  paid  by  the  estate  of  the  late 
Quincy  A.  Shaw,  touched  on  many  public 
improvements  which  the  Boston-1915 
Conferences  had  already  studied.  A 
joint  meeting  was  therefore  called,  made 
up  of  delegates  from  the  Youth,  Neigh- 
borhood, Civic  and  Education  Confer- 
ences, to  consider  these  recommendations 
and  to  report  upon  those  which,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  million  dollars  is  not 
sufficient  to  provide  for  all  of  them,  are 
regarded  as  of  most  immediate  impor- 
tance. The  following  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Boston-1915  and  approved  at  their  April 
meeting : 

Endorsed:  Convenience  stations  at  Dover  and 
Washington  Streets  (South  End);  Bowdoin 
Square  (West  End);  North  Square  (North 
End);  near  Vine  Street  Church  (Roxbury). 

Branch  Libraries  in  Charlestown  and  Ward  6 
(North  End). 

Branch  Library  and  Civic  Center  near  Common 
Street,  Ward  7. 

Playgrounds  in  Charlestown,  Meeting  House  Hill 
and  Jamaica  Plain. 

Recreation  Ground  in  Ward  9. 
Voted  to  recommend  that  the  appropriation  for  a 
playground  on  Parker  Hill  be  used  instead  for 
a  playground  near  Roxbury  Crossing. 
Endorsed:  Plan  for  indoor  bath  house  in  Ward  3, 
Charlestown. 

Court  house  and  police  station  at  East  Boston. 

Court  house  and  police  station  at  Charlestown. 

Municipal  building  in  South  Boston. 

Remodelling  of  Curtis  Hall. 
Voted  to  recommend:  That  drinking  fountains  be 


placed  in  congested  districts,  not  to  exceed 
100  in  number,  and  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$10,000. 

That  no  public  landing  be  placed  in  any  suburb 
or  contiguous  territory  until  proper  facilities 
are  provided  for  Boston. 

That  the  appropriation  to  insure  proper  fire  pro- 
tection for  Parker  Hill  be  spent  in  altering 
the  grade  of  the  streets. 

The  project  for  a  locker  building  and  sanitary 
on  South  Boston  playground  was  approved, 
provided  there  is  sufficient  money. 
Voted:  That  the  location  of  convenience  stations 
be  confined  to  the  city  proper,  and  that  an 
underground  station  at  Adams  Square  with 
special  reference  to  the  market  district,  be 
added  to  the  list  already  approved. 
Voted:  To  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mayor  the 
matter  of  the  erection  of  a  temporary  shelter 
for  immigrants  for  incorporation,  if  feasible, 
in  his  program. 

Albert  Perry  Walker 

AT  the  April  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Boston-1915,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted,  and  it  was 
voted  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased: 

Albert  Perry  Walker,  as  a  member  of  this  Board 
of  Directors  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Education  Con- 
ference of  Boston-1915,  has  been,  since  the  organiz- 
ation of  Boston-1915,  one  of  its  most  efficient 
workers  and  wisest  counsellors. 

He  was  confident  of  the  value  of  the  Boston-1915 
ic?a  and  was  ready  to  give  time  and  strength  to 
t  -.0  carrying  forward  of  its  general  plans. 

To  the  particular  work  of  the  Education  Con- 
ference he  brought  a  fund  of  ripe  experience  in 
many  forms  of  teaching,  and  a  sane  and  progressive 
attitude  toward  the  difficult  problems  of  modern 
education. 

In  the  work  of  the  public  schoools  of  Boston  he 
was  a  true  teacher  of  youth  and  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  all  that  makes  for  genuine  educational 
advance. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  of  their  agreeable 
relations  with  him  as  a  man,  the  Directors  of  Boston- 
1915  desire  to  place  upon  record  their  great  sense 
of  loss  in  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  their 
profound  sympathy  with  his  bereaved  family. 

Boy  Scouts  in  New  England 

ORGANIZATION  under  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  is  proceeding 
rapidly  in  Greater  Boston  and  New  Eng- 
land. In  twenty-eight  of  the  towns  of 
the  Metropolitan  District,  patrols  and 
troops  have  already  been  fornied.  A 
growing  list  of  scoutmasters  in  this 
territory  shows  that  the  idea  is  increasing 
in  favor  with  the  churches,  boys'  clubs, 
settlements  and  unattached  groups  which 
are  being  brought  together  through  the 
desire  to  become  "scouts."  The  Boston 
oflSce  is  located  in  the  Old  South  Building. 
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Civic  Conference  Syllabus 

THE  Civic  Conference  of  Boston- 
1915,  Prof.  W.  B.  Munro,  chairman, 
has  adopted  the  following  syllabus  as 
a  basis  for  its  future  work: 

The  Conference  believes  that  the  present  charter 
ought  to  have  a  full  and  fair  trial,  not  only  as  re- 
gards its  individual  provisions,  but  as  a  whole. 
Its  various  provisions  are  interdependent;  no  one 
can  be  impaired  without  weakening  the  others. 
As  Mr.  John  F.  Moors  said  to  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee a  few  days  ago,  to  amend  any  one  important 
provision  like  the  civil  service  provision  would 
be  "to  take  the  keystone  out  of  the  arch."  Noth- 
ing in  city  government  can  be  safely  deduced  from 
a  single  year's  experience.  No  permanent  improve- 
ment in  city  organization  can  be  hoped  for  if 
features  adopted  in  one  year  are  brushed  aside 
the  next.  Ihe  people  of  Boston  voted  to  adopt 
certain  provisions  of  this  charter  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  other  provisions  were  to  be 
maintained.  The  charter  provisions  should  there- 
fore be  left  alone  until  the  whole  instrument  has 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  what 
improvements  in  city  government  it  can  bring 
about. 

The  Conference  believes  that  Boston-1915  ought 
to  give  cordial  support  to  the  proposal  for  a  Real 
Boston  as  put  forth  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  other  organizations,  and  should  give  its 
approval  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bennett  bill, 
which  provides  for  an  advisory  council  made  up 
of  the  mayors  of  cities  and  the  chairmen  or  select- 
men in  towns  within  the  Metropolitan  District. 
Ihe  present  proposal  does  not  contemplate  any- 
thing but  the  most  elementary  type  of  federation, 
and  if  adopted  would  not  deprive  any  of  the  cities 
and  towns  of  a  single  power  which  they  now  possess. 

In'_^the  opinion  of  the  Conference  certain  depart- 
ments of  the  city  of  Boston  not  now  included 
within  the  range  of  civil  service  provisions  should 
be  brought  within  the  scope  of  those  requirements. 
The  departments  particularly  in  mind  are  those 
of  the  City  Collecting  (and  Treasury)  Department 
and  the  Department  o^  Penal  Institutions.  The 
fact  that  these  departments  have  not  been  under 
civil  service  law  has  made  them  the  refuge  of  many 
inefficients  who  could  not  by  passing  examinations 
make  their  way  into  other  departments.  This 
proposal  is  put  forth  by  the  Massachusetts  Civil 
Service  Reform  League  and  has  had  the  cordial 
endorsement  of  the  Boston  Finance  Commission. 

The  Conference  believes  that  those  inhabitants 
of  the  city  who  are  informed  regarding  the  duties 
of  citizenship  have  no  more  important  function 
to  perform  than  the  devising  of  ways  and  means  for 
the  civic  training  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Particularly  is 
this  so  in  a  city  which  annually  shifts  the  character 
of  its  population  because  of  a  great  influx  of  non- 
English  speaking  immigrants.  The  Conference 
intends  therefore  to  use  its  good  offices  in  creating 
adequate  machinery  for  the  ends  suggested  above, 
and  in  so  doing  to  co-operate  with  the  North  Ameri- 
can Civic  League  for  Immigrants,  which  is  address- 
ing itself  specifically  to  this  problem  and  whose 
affiihations  are  such  as  to  make  it  an  effective  ally. 


The  Conference  believes  that  Boston-1915  should 
join  hands  with  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League 
and  other  similar  organizations  in  an  attempt  to 
abate  existing  billboard  nuisances  by  a  campaign 
of  education  against  the  evil  and  by  supporting 
laws  and  ordinances  designed  to  regulate  the  erec- 
tion and  size  of  billboards  (possibly  by  a  commission 
for  acceptance)  as  well  as  urging,  so  far  as  is  con- 
stitutionally practicable,  the  taxation  of  billboards. 

[  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  that  improve- 
ments could  be  made  in  the  relations  which  now 
exist  between  the  finances  of  Boston  and  those  of 
the  County  of  Suffolk,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Metro- 
politan District.  At  present  the  assessment  of 
the  whole  of  the  county  expenses  upon  Boston  seems 
unfair.  Those  municipalities  (such  as  Chelsea  and 
Winthrop)  which  lie  outside  of  Boston  but  within 
the  county  ought  to  pay  their  share.  The  relations 
of  city  to  metropohtan  debt  ought  also  to  have 
proper  study,  and,  if  necessary,  fair  adjustment. 

Owing  chiefly  to  meagre  appropriations  avail- 
able, the  statistical  service  of  Boston  is  scarcely 
up  to  the  standard  maintained  by  some  other  large 
cities  of  the  country.  It  can  be  much  improved; 
but  only  through  a  reasonable  increase  in  the  avail- 
able appropriation. 

The  present  federal  law  which  permits  naturali- 
zation to  a  comparatively  few  designated  courts 
holding  sessions  at  infrequent  intervals  and  always 
during  working  hours  has  placed  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  easy  naturalization.  If  naturalization  ses- 
sions could  be  held  in  the  evenings  (as  registra- 
tion of  voters,  etc.,  takes  place  in  the  evening), 
it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  large  numbers  of 
working  men. 

The  use  of  the  initiative  and  the  referendum  has 
been  greatly  extended  in  various  sections  of  the 
United  States  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
A  beginning  should  be  made  in  Boston  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  marked  improvements  in  the 
efficiency  of  city  administration  may  not  be  ren- 
dered possible  through  the  use  of  new  agencies  of 
democracy. 

The  practicability  of  preferential  voting  has  not 
as  yet  been  demonstrated  in  any  large  city,  but  it 
is  entitled  to  a  fair  trial,  and  Boston-1915  might 
recommend  that  it  be  experimented  with  by  un- 
official bodies  in  their  own  annual  elections. 

The  city  of  Boston  pays  every  year  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  rented  quarters  scattered  all  over  the 
city,  in  Tremont  Building,  in  Pemberton  Square, 
and  elsewhere,  for  the  accommodation  of  various 
city  departments.  This  scattering  is  not  on'.y 
expensive,  but  a  source  of  great  inconvenience. 
Employees  use  much  of  the  city's  time  in  going 
about  from  one  department  to  another.  Effective 
coordination  of  the  work  of  the  different  depart- 
ments is  rendered  difficult.  If  the  city  authorities 
can  provide,  within  the  debt  limit,  for  the  erection 
of  a  proper  office  building  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Court  House,  as  the  Mayor  suggests,  this  plan 
seems  worthy  of  cordial  support. 

Support  to  the  proposition  of  Mayor  Fitzgerald 
(endorsed,  as  we  understand  it,  by  the  United 
Improvement  Association)  that  the  tax  on  land 
values  be  increased  to  the  relief  of  personal  prop- 
erty and  improvement,  including  buildings. 


CITY  PLANNING  AND  CIVIC  CON- 
SCIOUSNESS 


JOHN  NOLEN 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  first  plank  of  the  Boston-1915  Program  for  1911  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
a  public  authority  to  plan  and  provide  for  the  comprehensive  development  of  the  city. 
More  than  fifty  American  cities  have  already  taken  the  preliminary  steps  for  such  plan- 
ning, and  as  Mr.  Nolen  points  out,  many  are  supplementing  plans  with  actual  accomplish- 
ments. No  need  is  greater  than  a  carefully  worked  out  city  plan  in  the  development  of 
Metropolitan  Boston. — Editor. 


THE  influence  of  comprehensive 
city  planning  upon  the  civic 
spirit — such  planning  as  is  pro- 
posed in  the  program  of  "Boston-1915" — 
is  very  direct  and  profound.  In  fact,  it 
is  the  main  end  of  reform,  the  tangible 
result  of  all  our  efforts.  Often  in  a  rather 
empty  fashion,  we  agitate  or  work  for 
what  we  call  "good  government,"  but, 
after  all,  what  do  we  mean  by  good 
government?  Of  course  it  should  be 
honest.  The  office-holder  who  is  not 
honest  is  a  traitor,  and  we  should  not 
hesitate  so  to  brand  him.  And  govern- 
ment should  be  impartial.  But  honesty 
and  impartiality  are  not  enough.  Gov- 
ernment, if  it  is  to  merit  the  term  "good" 
must  be  efiicient.  It  must  give  us  for 
every  dollar  we  entrust  to  it  a  full 
dollar's  worth  in  certain  concrete  com- 
modities. We  have  a  right  to  expect 
not  only  properly  paved,  but  properly 
ordered  streets,  decent  housing  of  all  the 
people,  dignified  and  well-arranged  public 
buildings,  convenient  and  appropriate 
railroad  approaches,  ample  and  suitable 
schools  and  playgrounds,  parks,  and 
public  gardens;  in  fact,  a  convenient, 
healthful,  beautiful  city.  These  con- 
stitute the  objects  that  right  city  plan- 
ning holds  up  as  a  goal  of  the  civic  spirit. 

Therefore,  if  we  would  awaken  love  of 
Boston,  we  must  make  Boston  more 
lovely  and  more  lovable.  But  this  new 
Boston  must  first  take  shape  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  its  citizens.  It  must  first 
be  little  more  than  a  dream.  For  so 
L'Enfant  first  dreamed  of  a  plan  for 
Washington,  the  business  men  of  Cleve- 
land of  a  different  Cleveland,  the  Com- 


mercial Club  of  Chicago  of  a  new  Chicago ; 
and  so  the  entire  population  of  Boston 
has  been  awakened  and  inspired  by 
"Boston-1915"  to  dream  of  it  as  the 
finest  city  in  the  world.  Our  greatest 
weakness  in  this  dear  old  city,  let  it  be 
frankly  confessed,  appears  right  at  this 
point.  We  are  clever  in  conceiving  of  a 
"plan  for  a  plan,"  we  are  eager  for  dis- 
cussion, we  are  especially  willing  to 
attend  dinners  and  banquets  to  discuss 
what  we  call  the  civic  welfare.  But  all 
this  is  of  little  or  no  worth;  in  fact,  it 
may  be  a  positive  evil,  unless  it  leads  to 
action.  We  must  do  something.  We 
must  account  for  our  impulse  in  achieve- 
ment. 

One  of  the  best  means  for  expressing 
this  awakened  consciousness,  this  stirred 
conscience,  is  in  what  we  call  the  city 
plan,  a  plan  that  includes  in  a  compre- 
hensive, balanced,  and  well-ordered  form 
all  our  proposals  for  improvement.  Until 
we  express  the  civic  spirit  in  this  or 
some  other  adequate  way,  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist;  for  one  possesses  civic 
spirit  only  when  one  is  finding  an  outlet 
for  it;  civic  virtue  only  when  one's  will 
is  expressing  itself  in  productive  action; 
civic  pride  only  while  one  is  justifying  it. 
If  we  would  really  possess  a  civic  ideal, 
we  must  express  and  show  in  things, 
what  that  ideal  stands  for.  This  would 
be  worth  while  even  if  the  finer  city 
were  to  fall  and  crumble  at  its  creation, 
for  the  main  result,  after  all,  is  not  the 
changed  city  but  the  changed  citizen;  it 
is  the  new  attitude,  the  new  patriotism. 
But,  fortunately,  the  finer  city  will  not  so 
fall.    It  will  endure;  it  will  stand  as  a 
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THE  PROPOSED  PLAZA  AT  ST.  LOUIS 


rich  heritage  to  this  and  to  many  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

One  of  the  most  striking  phases  of  the 
civic  awakening  is  its  source.  It  originated 
largely  with  business  men.  Why.f^  Be- 
cause, at  last,  business  men  more  gener- 
ally are  beginning  to  interpret  success  on 
a  much  higher  plane.  They  see  more 
clearly  than  ever  before  the  opportunity 
to  apply  sound  business  methods  to 
civic  affairs.  They  see  the  legitimate 
reward  of  such  application.  They  appre- 
ciate more  keenly  the  ways  of  getting 


more  out  of  a  city  by  putting  more  into 
it.  In  a  recent  address  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, now  chairman  of  the  Pittsburg 
Civic  Commission,  said: 

It  would  seem  that  the  question  of  recreative 
parks,  bath  houses  and  proper  faciUties  for  working 
people  to  seek  recreation,  is  one  properly  belonging 
to  a  commercial  organization,  when  the  recent 
experience  of  one  American  city  is  cited.  Two 
committees  of  skilled  workmen  sent  by  their 
employers  to  this  American  city  refused,  after  in- 
vestigation, to  accompany  their  employers,  who 
desired  to  remove  to  that  city,  because  of  a  lack  of 
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STATE  STREET,  MADISON,  AS  IT  IS  TODAY 


those  things  which  they,  in  a  more  rural  environ- 
ment, had  found  necessary  to  the  health  and  en- 
joyment of  their  families  and  themselves.  These 
two  manufactories  paid  out  about  $10,000  in 
wages  per  month,  a  total  annual  wage  of  $120,000 
being  lost  to  that  city.  Is  it  a  function  of  the  com- 
mercial organization  to  take  up  civic  matters  with 
such  an  experience? 

The  other  illustration  came  from  one 
of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  real 
estate  operators  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  statement  is  more  significant, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  made  at  the  end 


of  a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience. 
He  says: 

At  one  time,  a  few  years  since,  my  associates 
and  I  were  seriously  engaged  in  a  consideration  of 
an  "ideal  charity";  in  other  words,  in  attempting 
to  find  a  form  of  charitable  or  public  service  in 
which  a  given  sum  of  money  could  be  utilized  with 
the  least  possible  waste,  the  greatest  possible  good 
and  which  would  leave  a  perpetual  monument  to 
the  giver.  We  took  up  the  various  forms  of  philan- 
thropic activity — educational,  religious,  care  of 
children,  care  of  the  aged,  and  all  others  we  could 
think  of,  and  finally,  somewhat  to  our  surprise, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  vacant  land  was  the 
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only  gift  free  from  the  decay  which  assails  material 
construction  and  of  the  mismanagement  which 
menaces  capital  dedicated  to  charitable  endeavor. 
This  conception  regarding  vacant  land  shaped  itself 
into  the  form  of  dedicated  playgrounds  or  parks, 
close  to  big  cities,  which  could  forever  be  the 
recreation  places  for  the  neighboring  population. 
At  that  time  no  other  than  the  charitable  aspect 
of  the  case  suggested  itself  to  us.  It  did  not  seem 
possible  that  such  an  immediate  sacrifice  to  our 
future  expectations  would  work  any  important 
benefit  to  our  treasury  balance.  In  this  we  were 
mistaken.  From  a  lack  of  courage  we  began  re- 
luctantly and  niggardly  to  carry  out  this  policy; 
therefore,  our  education  has  been  slow,  but  we  are 
at  last  convinced  that  upon  every  consideration 
of  public  and  private  policy  intelligent  land  segre- 
gation pays  the  cost. 

But  business  men  have  not  supported 
civic  movements  for  selfish  reasons  alone, 
even  from  these  higher  forms  of  selfish- 
ness, if  selfishness  it  can  be  called.  They 
have  proved  themselves  the  most  per- 
sistent and  practical  of  idealists,  bring- 
ing their  large  powers  of  constructive 
imagination  to  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity to  make  the  community's  best 
dreams  come  true. 

The  people  of  Madison,  the  little 
capital  of  Wisconsin,  began  seventeen 
years  ago  to  improve  their  city.  They 
then  became  conscious  of  what  they  might 
accomplish  through  collective  effort. 
While  in  so  many  cities  taxes  are  paid 
reluctantly,  if  not  actually  avoided,  in 
Madison  the  citizens  have  imposed  a 
heavy  park  tax  upon  themselves,  vol- 
untarily contributing  large  sums,  not 
spasmodically,  but  regularly  for  a  long 
period  of  years,  to  advance  public  health 
and  pleasure.  How  fine  the  Madison 
record  is!  Over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  has  been  collected  in  subscrip- 
tions averaging  $15;  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  park  and  playground  prop- 
erty have  been  secured  and  improved;  a 
score  and  more  of  miles  of  pleasure 
drives  and  parkways  have  been  con- 
structed and  maintained  and  a  degree  of 
landscape  beauty  preserved  for  all  time 
that  could  scarcely  be  duplicated.  Best 
of  all,  public  spirit  has  been  aroused,  a 
wholesome  attitude  toward  simple  recre- 
ation engendered  and  a  love  of  nature 
and  pleasant  outdoor  life  permanently 
established. 

But  all  this  has  proved  to  be  merely 
foundation  for  a  still  larger  plan.  Within 
a  year  Madison  has  become  conscious 
of  itself  as  a  state  capital  and  the  seat 


of  a  great  state  university.  This  cit3% 
with  a  population  of  only  25,000,  has 
outlined  confidently  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram of  improvements  which  will  require 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  state,  the  city  and 
the  railroads  to  execute.  Its  confidence 
appears  to  be  justified,  for  within  a  fort- 
night the  Legislature  has  reported  favor- 
ably upon  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  recommendations,  the  acquisition  of 
350  acres  more  of  lake  shore  property  for 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee  furnishes  a  good  example 
of  a  large  city  that  has  become  con- 
scious of  its  limitations  and  opportunities. 
It  offers  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of 
city  planning  now  going  on  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  significant  for  three  reasons: 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  merely  talk. 
Mere  talk  which  does  not  lead  to  action 
not  only  fails  to  be  useful,  but  is  usually 
positively  harmful.  The  Milwaukee  steps 
leading  to  improvement  were:  First, 
discussion;  then  tentative  plans,  fol- 
lowed by  definite  plans ;  and  now  followed 
by  prompt  and  effective  official  action. 
The  whole  period  occupied  has  been  only 
about  two  years. 

A  second  reason  for  attaching  im- 
portance to  Milwaukee's  city  planning 
is  that  all  public  bodies  are  co-operating. 
The  City  Government,  the  City  Park 
Commission,  the  County  Park  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Metropolitan  Park  Com- 
mission, and  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  are  all  working  together 
toward  common  ends.  And  in  their  work 
they  have  also  the  co-operation  of  private 
individuals.  This  is  a  contrast  to  what 
we  too  often  see  where  one  ward  of  a 
city  competes  with  another,  the  city 
with  the  county,  the  county  with  the 
state  and  public  officials  with  private 
individuals.  The  evils,  the  waste  of  this 
competitive  system  are  apparent  on 
every  hand.  There  is  an  imperative 
need  for  co-operation  and  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  effort.  If  there  is  ever  to  be  a 
"Real  Boston"  some  such  co-operation 
must  be  brought  about  here. 

A  third  and  final  reason  for  praising 
Milwaukee's  present  achievements  is 
that  plans  have  been  made  primarily 
with  regard  to  public  interests,  although 
doing  no  harm  or  injustice  to  private 
owners,  in  fact,  helping  them.  This  is 
a  radical  and  important  change.  Think, 
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for  example,  what  the  other  poHcy  means 
with  regard  to  our  methods  of  handUng 
real  estate!  Land  is  the  most  indispen- 
sable and  the  most  enduring  factor  with 
which  we  deal,  the  one  most  intimately 
related  to  health,  to  convenience,  to 
making  a  living,  to  securing  the  common 
satisfactions  of  life;  and  yet  not  only 
the  private  land  but  the  amount  and 
form  of  public  land  is  left  almost  un- 
regulated to  the  decision  of  private  indi- 
viduals. Especially  is  this  true  with 
regard  to  the  location,  width,  and 
character  of  city  streets  and  city  highways. 

In  Milwaukee  it  is  proposed  to  change 
all  this  and  to  have  the  public  authorities 
plan  the  system  of  streets  with  due 
regard  to  the  public  needs.  The  new 
plans  for  Milwaukee  cover  nine  square 
miles  of  city  property  and  are  especially 
noteworthy  because  they  recognize  the 
practical  requirements  for  a  more  ade- 
quate traffic  and  transportation  system. 
Main  thoroughfares  will  have  a  minimum 
width  of  120  feet,  and  main  pleasure 
drives  a  minimum  width  of  150  feet,  thus 
allowing  ample  space  for  planting,  as 
well  as  providing  a  special  motorway  for 
rapidly  moving  vehicles.  These  Mil- 
waukee plans  also  show  foresight  in  the 
selection  of  parks  and  playgrounds, 
thereby  saving  greater  expense  later  on. 
The  interests  of  private  property  owners 
will  be  enhanced  in  the  more  rational 
system  of  land  subdivision  that  has  been 
recently  inaugurated.  Thus  both  the 
general  public  and  individual  owners  of 
real  estate  will  gain  immeasurably  by  the 
wiser,  more  economical  and  more  far- 
sighted  system  of  city  planning. 

The  various  public  bodies  at  Mil- 
waukee have  no  intention  of  resting 
upon  what  they  have  already  accom- 
plished. They  intend  especially  to  agi- 
tate for  the  passage  of  laws  giving  them 
increased  city  planning  powers.  They 


ask  for  and  will  probably  get  the  power 
of  excess  condemnation,  authority  to 
fix  the  building  line  as  well  as  the  street 
line,  reasonable  control  of  the  platting 
of  private  property  and  the  power  to 
buy,  rent  and  sell  real  estate  for  the 
purpose  of  housing.  These  increased 
powers  are  not  advocated  by  any  single 
political  party,  but  are  approved  by 
all  parties,  because  all  recognize  their 
necessity  and  the  dependence  upon  them 
of  any  permanent  public  welfare. 

The  methods  followed  so  successfully 
by  Milwaukee  have  recently  been  adopted 
by  St.  Paul,  where  the  people  have 
become  conscious  of  the  function  of  St. 
Paul  as  a  city.  Plans  have  already  been 
prepared  for  approaches  to  the  State 
Capitol,  for  the  Union  Depot,  for  the 
improvement  of  traffic  conditions,  for 
the  widening  of  the  main  retail  business 
streets,  and  for  the  districting  of  the 
city  by  "zones"  for  factories,  residences, 
etc.  Not  only  has  the  civic  conscience 
been  awakened  in  the  cities  of  the 
Middle  West,  but  these  cities  have 
become  conscious  of  themselves  as  com- 
munities. No  need  is  greater  in  the 
development  of  Metropolitan  Boston  for 
which  "Boston-1915"  is  striving.  "We 
all  know  how  man  developed,"  writes 
Lincoln  Steffens.  "He  was  a  plant  once; 
he  had  no  brain.  Then  he  became  an 
animal  and  developed  a  brain;  but  he 
used  his  brain  only  as  animals  use  theirs 
now,  to  ffil  his  belly.  By  and  by  he 
became  a  man,  and  his  brain  became  a 
mind.  So  with  cities  and  states.  They 
are  jelly-fish  now.  They  have  a  life  of 
their  own,  but  no  mind.  The  people  in 
them  have  minds,  but  the  people  as  a 
community  have  no  conscious  purpose  as 
communities.  Nothing  but  instinct 
guides  them,  or  at  best,  a  few  bum  poli- 
ticians who  live  off  the  flabby,  hog-selfish 
people." 


Above  all,  you  must  save  posterity  the  heritage  of  ugliness  and  squalor  our  forbears 
left  to  us.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  this  will  not  cost  you  a  penny  more  than  you  are 
paying  now  in  rates  and  taxes.  For  all  this  improvement  is  in  the  region  of  idea,  of 
imagination,  of  education,  of  organization,  and  of  the  co-ordination  of  existing  agencies 
to  this  common  end — that  cities  shall  be  dignified;  that  towns  shall  be  beautiful,  that  they 
shall  retain  the  witchery  and  mystery  of  their  ancient  past,  record  in  pleasant  features 
the  history  of  the  present,  and  be  the  nucleus  of  the  ennobled  beauty  of  the  city  of  the  future. 
— John  Burns,  M.  P. 
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Plank  2  of  the  Boston-1915  Program  for  1911  calls  for  a  larger  use  of  schoolhouses 
outside  of  regular  school  hours.  Mr.  Stitfs  article  shows  how  New  York  City  is  utiliz- 
ing its  school  plant  by  a  most  effective  use  of  the  evening  recreation  centers. — Editor. 


DURING  the  month  of  March, 
386,412  boys  and  girls  of  Greater 
New  York  attended  the  evening 
recreation  centers  provided  by  that  city. 
250,772  came  from  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan alone,  106,565  from  Brooklj^n, 
23,115  from  the  Bronx,  3,600  from  Queens 
and  2,360  from  Richmond.  In  nine 
centers  the  average  attendance  for  each 
night  of  the  month  was  over  500;  and 
in  the  largest  center,  at  East  Houston, 
Lewis  and  East  Third  Streets,  there  was 
an  average  of  941  boys  and  girls  for  the 
entire  month. 

For  the  current  school  year  provision 
has  been  made  for  conducting  forty- 
three  recreation  centers  in  New  York 
City;  thirty  for  boys  and  men,  and 
thirteen  for  girls  and  women.  Most 
of  the  centers  are  open  every  night  of 
the  week,  except  Sunday,  the  hours 
being  from  7.30  to  10  o'clock.  In  the 
less  congested  districts  the  centers  are 
in  operation  for  only  two  nights  a  week 
(Friday  and  Saturday)  thus  affording 
no  interference  with  the  evening  schools, 
in  session  from  Monday  to  Thursday 
inclusive. 

Each  regularly  organized  center  is  in 
charge  of  a  principal,  who  is  expected 
to  be  a  practical  gymnast,  who  has  taken 
a  full  course  in  athletics  at  college  or 
some  physical  training  institute.  Ef- 
forts are  made  to  secure  men  and  women 
as  principals  who  have  the  true  social 
spirit,  and  w^ho,  by  their  enthusiastic 
love  for  the  work,  are  real  missionaries 
in  the  elevation  of  the  social,  moral 
and  physical  standards  of  their  neigh- 
borhoods. No  problem  is  more  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  a  Board  of  Education 
than  the  selection  of  the  proper  execu- 
tives.   The  principals  must  be  tireless 


in  energy,  resourceful  in  initiative,  at- 
tractive in  personality,  indefatigable  in 
the  capacity  for  work,  indomitable  in 
courage,  refined  in  manner,  and  above 
all,  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  once  remarked, 
"they  must  love  their  job." 

The  selection  of  teachers  is  almost 
equally  important,  though,  if  the  prin- 
cipals are  capable  and  earnest,  they  will 
train  persons  of  average  ability  to  be 
satisfactory  assistants.  Financial  in- 
ability often  prevents  the  appointment 
of  as  many  teachers  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. And  further,  in  certain  buildings 
tlie  architectural  construction  may  be 
such  that  the  playground  or  gymnasium 
is  subdivided  by  walls  or  columns,  and 
more  helpers  will  be  needed. 

The  largest  center  in  New  York  has 
an  average  attendance  of  almost  1,000 
pupils  and  the  work  is  carried  on  by  one 
principal  assisted  by  seven  teachers.  As 
a  rule,  in  the  boys'  and  men's  centers, 
the  principal  is  provided  with  one  or  two 
gymnasts,  one  club  director,  one  teacher 
for  the  game  room,  and  one  teacher  for 
the  study  room.  In  the  girls'  centers 
a  pianist  is  also  provided  for  the  folk 
dancing  and  athletic  drills.  When  baths 
are  in  use,  a  bath  attendant  is  provided. 

Recreation  centers,  as  they  are  now 
organized  in  New  York,  include  the 
clubs,  gymnastics,  game  and  library 
rooms,  mixed  dancing  classes,  and  study 
rooms. 

The  most  vital  forces  in  every  success- 
ful center  are  the  clubs.  They  not  only 
give  an  esprit  de  corps  to  the  movement, 
but  they  are  also  the  means  of  attracting 
large  numbers  of  young  men  and  women 
who  are  interested  in  forming  an  organi- 
zation with  some  definite  aim.  These 
clubs  may  be  classified  as  athletic,  social. 
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literary,  philanthropic,  and  civic.  In 
all  of  them  the  director  insists  that  the 
members  conduct  their  meetings  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, and  valuable  lessons  in  practical 
civics  and  self-government  have  been 
learned  by  the  members  of  the  774  clubs 
organized  during  the  past  'year. 

In  all  the  clubs  written  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  have  been  regularly  kept  and 
the  secretary's  duties  have  been  made  of 


considerable  importance.  In  most  of 
them  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  have 
some  literary  work,  even  though  it  be  of 
the  most  elementary  nature.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  club  members  are  hard 
at  work  during  the  day.  The  club 
meetings  must,  therefore,  be  recreative 
in  character,  and  not  so  severely  mental 
as  to  discourage  the  attendance  of  those 
we  are  striving  to  reach.    Some  of  the 
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purely  literary  clubs  have  done  very 
creditable  work,  and  excellent  debates 
with  other  clubs  have  been  conducted. 
Successful  debates  with  other  centers, 
and  open  meetings  of  a  general  literary 
nature,  have  furnished  larger  audiences 
for  the  aspiring  young  speakers  than 
could  be  given  in  the  limited  circle  of  the 
club.  Probably  the  most  successful  pub- 
lic meeting  was  that  of  the  ^laxweli 
Civic  League  of  the  E.  R.  C.  No.  141, 
Brooklyn,  at  which  an  audience  of  over 
1,200  enjoyed  a  delightful  program,  the 
chief  number  of  which  was  a  dramatiza- 
tion of  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment.  If  Mayor  Gaynor, 
Comptroller  Prendergast,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  real  board,  had  been 
present  to  listen  to  arguments  advanced 
by  the  young  speakers,  an  increased 
appropriation  would  surely  be  granted 
to  the  Board  of  Education.  Several 
dramatic  clubs  have  flourished,  and 
while  the  plays  produced  have  been 
staged  with  great  difficulty  and  elaborate 
costumes  could  not  be  supplied,  in- 
genious attempts  at  realism  have  been 
made.  A  performance  of  "Little  Women" 
given  by  the  Louisa  M.  Alcott  Club  of 
E.  R.  C.  No.  177,  is  worthy  of  favorable 
comment. 

In  the  larger  centers,  an  Executive 
Council  or  Senate,  consisting  of  two  dele- 
gates from  each  club,  has  been  organized. 
Their  meetings,  held  bi-weekly,  have 
done  much  to  unify  the  work  of  the 
center,  and  to  make  possible  more  im- 
portant club  activities.  Many  of  the 
clubs  have  provided  pennants  or  banners 
for  their  rooms,  and  have  adopted  dis- 
tinctive colors  and  pins.  In  a  number 
of  cases  photographs  have  been  taken  of 
the  club  membership,  which  in  later 
years  will  be  valuable  souvenirs  of  the 
happy  evenings  the  members  have  spent 
in  their  clubs.  It  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate a  greater  good  to  our  city  in  the 
way  of  a  broader  citizenship  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  can  come  from 
these  clubs,  wisely  guided  by  the  di- 
rectors and  principals.  In  a  few  years  the 
young  men  will  have  attained  their 
majority,  and  will  be  citizens  who 
appreciate  patriotism  as  higher  than 
party,  and  the  general  good  of  the  city 
as  the  proper  desire  of  every  adult  in- 
habitant. 


Effort  has  been  made  to  utilize  all 
forms  of  physical  exercise  possible  in 
the  limited  quarters  of  our  school  play- 
grounds. In  the  newer  buildings  the 
advantages  of  higher  ceilings  and  freedom 
from  so  many  supporting  columns,  1  ave 
been  contributing  factors  of  great  im- 
portance. So  far  as  possible,  the  follow- 
ing program  has  been  attempted: 

(a)  Gymnastics: 

(1)  Ca'isthenics. 

(t)  Drills  (Indian  dubs  and  dumb  bells). 
(8)  Apparatus  work. 

(b)  Athletics: 

(1)  Dashes  and  potato  races. 

(2)  Relay  races. 

(3)  High  and  broad  jumping. 

(c)  Games: 

(1)  Basket  ball. 

(2)  Indoor  baseball. 

(3)  Handball. 

(4)  Volleyball,  centcrball,  etc. 

In  girls'  centers,  instead  of  the  regular 
athletics,  folk  and  aesthetic  dancing  has 
been  the  feature  of  interest. 

In  a  number  of  centers,  classes  have 
been  organized  for  the  young  men  in- 
tending to  take  the  physical  examina- 
tions necessary  for  the  fire  and  police 
departments.  These  classes  have  been 
very  successful  in  preparing  many  men 
who  have  succeeded  in  passing  the 
rigorous  tests  required.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  in  many  cases  the  interest 
of  the  men  has  ceased  after  appointment, 
owing  frequently  to  a  change  of  residence 
due  to  their  new  work. 

In  all  matters  pertaining  to  athletics 
and  to  dancing  there  has  been  no  attempt 
to  train  specialists  or  star  performers. 
The  effort  has  been  to  encourage  regular 
and  systematic  training  which  would 
lead  to  better  physical  development  of 
the  many,  and  secure  a  higher  average 
of  strong  young  men  and  women. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  The 
Observer  and  the  Recreation  Standard, 
publications  issued  by  the  young  men  of 
E.  R.  C.  No.  188  and  No.  20,  and  con- 
taining important  items  of  interest  re- 
garding the  athletic  progress  of  all  the 
centers.  Several  issues  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  much  has  been  done  by  the 
magazines  to  stimulate  a  friendly  feel- 
ing among  the  centers. 

A  very  successful  basket])all  tourna- 
ment was  held  during  the  spring  months. 
The  entire  city  was  divided  into  five  dis- 
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tricts,  and  by  a  process  of  elimination 
the  winning  teams  were  narrowed  down 
to  two  in  each  class.  The  finals  were 
held  in  the  Twelfth  Regiment  Armory, 
the  prizes  being  handsome  trophies  pre- 
sented by  Hon.  Egerton  L.  Winthrop, 
Jr.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  City  Superintendent  William  H. 
Maxwell.  During  the  progress  of  the 
series,  each  team  played  one  game  on 
the  home  court  and  one  on  the  visitors' 
court.  If  a  tie  resulted,  a  neutral  court 
was  selected.  These  meetings  brought 
young  men  from  different  parts  of  the 
city  into  generous  competition,  and  while 
in  many  cases  spirited  rivalry  resulted, 
the  general  tendency  was  to  break  down 
racial  and  class  differences,  and  make 
better  citizens. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  provide  that 
all  who  compete  shall  be  bona  fide  mem- 
bers of  some  club.  Principals  and  teach- 
ers unite  in  trying  to  keep  out  any  com- 
petitors not  clearly  eligible.  The  many 
thousands  of  young  men  who  attend  the 
centers  act  as  a  sort  of  arbitration 
exchange  in  preventing  competition 
among  those  who  are  ineligible.  The 
emblem  on  the  next  page  has  been 
adopted  as  our  standard,  and  a  gratifying 
improvement  in  the  desire  to  secure  "Fair 
Play"  has  resulted. 

The  general  athletic  activities  were 
brought  to  a  successful  close  by  a  very 


enthusiastic  meet  held  at  the  Seventy- 
first  Regiment  Armory.  Because  of  the 
large  number  of  those  men  who  desired 
to  compete,  it  was  necessary  to  limit  the 
entries  in  each  event  to  three  from  each 
center.  Strict  rules  of  eligibility  were 
drawn,  so  as  to  prevent  any  members 
competing  from  high  school,  college  or 
outside  athletic  teams.  Principals  were 
urged  to  limit  their  competitors  to  those 
who  had  been  bona  fide  members  of  the 
centers,  and  thus  to  keep  out  any  who  had 
not  a  clear  right  to  enter.  These  efforts 
resulted  in  excluding  some  expert  ath- 
letes who  would  not  have  been  desirable 
competitors,  and  served  to  divide  the 
prizes  among  the  representatives  of 
many  different  centers.  Suitable  trophies 
for  the  center  obtaining  the  highest 
number  of  points,  and  for  those  winning 
the  senior  and  junior  relay  races,  were 
offered  by  prominent  citizens.  The 
game  and  library  rooms  should  be 
made  the  most  attractive  in  the  center. 
During  the  past  winter  efforts  at  decorat- 
ing the  rooms  have  been  started,  and 
very  fair  success  has  been  obtained. 

The  teachers  endeavor  to  persuade 
those  who  attend  to  learn  new  games, 
and  not  to  be  content  with  the  simpler 
card  games,  such  as  "Authors"  and 
"Battles,"  in  which  there  are  elements  of 
chance.  Much  valuable  information  has 
come  to  the  players  from  the  geographical 
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and  historical  games  provided.  While 
checkers  continues  to  be  the  most  popular 
game,  many  of  the  club  members  have 
learned  chess.  In  one  of  the  centers  the 
chess  team  won  a  tournament  from  a 
high  school,  and  also  played  a  draw 
series  with  a  chess  team  from  the  New 
York  University. 

Every  center  is  provided  with  fifty 
books  from  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
including  fiction,  history,  travel,  poetry 
and  general  literature.  Current  maga- 
zines are  also  kept  on  file. 

During  the  past  season,  dancing  classes 
were  successfully  organized  in  a  number 
of  the  centers.  These  classes  met  once 
a  week  in  the  centers  for  girls  and  women. 
The  attendance  of  the  young  men  was 
limited  largely  to  those  who  were  ac- 
credited club  members  of  some  neighbor- 
ing men's  center.  The  woman  principal 
in  charge  of  the  center  in  which  the  mixed 
dancing  class  met,  became  the  final  judge 
as  to  the  desirability  of  the  applicant. 
I^The  principals  were  very  careful  in 
their  supervision  of  the  classes,  and  there 
was  no  effort  to  aim  at  a  large  attendance. 


There  was  a  gratifying  improvement  in 
the  general  appearance  of  the  young  men. 
The  association  with  the  girls  not  only 
developed  a  higher  social  tone,  but  also 
led  the  men  to  be  very  careful  about 
clean  collars,  neat  neckties,  polished 
shoes,  and  everything  that  pertains  to 
correct  personal  appearance.  Definite 
attempts  were  made  at  instruction  in 
dancing.  The  first  part  of  the  evening  was 
devoted  to  lessons  for  beginners,  followed 
by  a  period  of  instruction  for  all.  The 
last  period  was  devoted  to  general 
dancing.  The  young  men  were  allowed 
to  attend  only  one  dancing  class  a  week, 
so  that  they  could  still  have  time  to  be 
present  at  their  club  meetings,  and  also 
benefit  by  the  systematic  physical  train- 
ing in  the  gymnasium. 

Principals  and  social  workers  look 
confidently  upon  these  classes  as  furnish- 
ing the  correct  antidote  to  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  dance  halls  in  congested 
districts,  so  often  run  in  connection  with 
the  lower  order  of  liquor  saloons. 

Mayor  William  J.  Gay  nor  said  re- 
garding the  dancing  classes: 

"All  young  people  want  to  dance.  It  is  a  per- 
fectly wholesome  desire.  The  boys  and  girls  of 
to-day  want  to  dance — and,  mark  my  words — they 
will  dance!  Therefore,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
every  city  to  see  that  its  young  people  dance  in  the 
right  place.  The  gymnasiums  of  public  school 
buildings  are  a  safe  place." 

Study  rooms  have  been  established  in 
connection  with  most  of  the  centers. 
The  attendance  has  been  large,  so  large, 
in  fact,  that  in  some  quarters  we  were 
hardly  able  to  take  care  of  all  who  ap- 
plied. The  children  who  have  no  proper 
places  in  which  to  study  at  home  flock 
to  the  well-lighted  study  room,  where 
comfortable  seats  and  desks,  and  the 
guidance  of  an  experienced  teacher 
serve  to  help  them  prepare  their  lessons 
under  proper  surroundings. 

The  results  derived  from  these  rooms 
are  potent  factors  in  reducing  retarda- 
tion; for  most  of  the  pupils  who  use  the 
study  rooms  succeed  in  being  promoted. 
In  one  school,  out  of  the  two  hundred 
who  attended  the  study  rooms,  all  but 
one  were  promoted  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
In  some  of  the  schools  we  have  two 
teachers,  thus  enabling  the  principals 
to  make  a  better  grading  of  the  pupils, 
the  older  ones  being  placed  in  one  room 
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and  the  younger  ones  in  another.  The 
more  advanced  pupils  have  been  of  great 
assistance  in  giving  aid  to  the  pupils  of 
the  lower  grades,  and  also  have  been  able 
to  improve  their  own  standing  through 
the  review  work. 

These  rooms  are  not  simply  intended 
to  furnish  places  where  children  can 
prepare  their  written  lessons.  An  effort 
has  been  to  make  the  name  "study  room" 
of  real  significance.  Insistence  has  there- 
fore been  laid  upon  a  quiet  discipline, 
and  no  more  inspiring  sight  can  be  wit- 
nessed than  to  see  forty  or  fifty  pupils 
studying  their  history,  geography,  or 
grammar,  or  preparing  other  lessons 
assigned.  Reference  books  are  con- 
sulted, an  occasional  question  is  asked 
of  the  teacher,  pen  or  paper  borrowed, 
and  all  amid  an  atmosphere  which  makes 
for  mental  growth  and,  what  is  more 
important,  develops  the  study  habit. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  the 


needs  of  sensible  and  practical  economy 
demand  a  larger  use  of  the  public  school 
buildings  than  the  usual  plan  of  only 
using  them  for  five  hours  a  day,  and  for 
five  days  a  week.  One  of  the  chief 
property  assets  of  every  city  is  found 
in  the  public  schools.  Not  to  make 
ample  use  of  this  valuable  possession  is 
unbusinesslike  and  un-American.  It  is 
especially  necessary,  because  our  young 
people  should  not  only  learn  lessons  of 
scholarship,  but  also  lessons  of  real  life. 
The  natural  desire  of  the  young  people  to 
play  must  be  encouraged,  and  their 
active  interest  secured  in  all  public 
improvements. 

I  commend  to  all  the  excellent  advice 
of  President  William  H.  Taft,  as  set  forth 
in  a  recent  address:  'Tt  is  in  their  idle 
moments  that  the  young  contract  the 
habits  that  lead  them  downward,  and  it 
is  in  their  leisure  that  they  can  make 
their  character  what  it  ought  to  be." 


/  believe  that  for  three  years  town  planning  is  not  profitable,  that  after  ten  years  it 
pays,  and  that  after  fifty  years  it  is  a  tremendous  boon  to  the  community  that  adopts  it. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  lack  of  money  that  has  prevented  town  planning  advancing  more  quickly 
than  it  has.  I  think  it  is  the  poverty  of  imagination  in  our  governors.  They  lack  idea; 
they  lack  initiative. — John  Burns,  M.  P, 
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FORD  HALL-AN  EXPERIMENT 
IN  CO-OPERATION 


ELLEN  PAINE  RULING 


AT  the  "Birthday"  gathering  in 
Ford  Hall  last  February  arose  a 
young  foreigner.  "I  am  a  Jew," 
he  began,  "and  I  want  to  say  that  noth- 
ing in  the  history  of  Boston  has  shown 
the  Christian  religion  in  a  better  light  than 
these  meetings.  It  has  shown  that  all 
of  us,  of  all  races  and  creeds,  are  brothers 
and  can  work  together.  As  Faneuil 
Hall  is  called  the  'Cradle  of  Liberty,' 
so  I  ask  leave  to  christen  Ford  Hall 
Boston's  'Cradle  of  Fraternity!'  " 

It  is  just  this  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
co-operation,  so  characteristic  of  the 
Boston-1915  movement,  which  has,  from 
the  beginning,  marked  also  the  Ford 
Hall  meetings.  Here,  night  after  night, 
come  together  people  from  all  churches 
and  no  churches,  from  the  professor's 


chair  at  Harvard  and  the  tailor's  shop 
of  the  West  End,  men  to  outward  ap- 
pearance most  unlike,  but  one  in  the 
essentials  of  seriousness  and  the  search 
for  truth. 

In  the  first  circular,  sent  out  over  three 
years  ago,  the  meetings  were  announced 
to  be  held  "for  moral  and  intellectual 
stimulus,  without  prejudice  to  race, 
creed  or  class."  George  W.  Coleman, 
the  originator  of  the  idea,  had  visited 
Cooper  Union  in  New  York  and  had 
returned  to  Boston,  eager  to  duplicate 
here  the  splendid  fellowship  of  those 
Sunday  evening  gatherings.  Fortunately 
the  means  were  at  hand.  Mr.  Coleman 
was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Baptist 
Social  Union,  an  association  of  Baptist 
laymen  to  whom  had  been  entrusted  by 
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the  will  of  Daniel  Sharp  Ford,  publisher 
of  the  Youth's  Companion,  a  splendid 
building  and  a  considerable  income. 
Some  of  this  was,  according  to  Mr. 
Ford's  wishes,  to  be  used  "for  the  re- 
ligious, moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  working  man,  to  dispel  the 
antagonism  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed." Here  was  a  chance  to  put  that 
desire  into  operation.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Christian  Work  of  the 
Boston  Baptist  Social  Union,  Mr.  Cole- 
man finally  secured  permission  to  hold  six 
tentative  meetings  in  the  spring  of  1908, 

From  the  beginning,  the  success  of 
the  movement  was  certain.  To  be  sure, 
at  the  first  meeting  there  were  present 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty,  but  by  the 
middle  of  the  season  this  had  risen  to 
five  hundred.  There  was  opposition, 
too,  but  this  has  been  growing  steadily 
less.  Now,  the  hall  is  filled  to  overflow- 
ing every  Sunday  night.  At  one  meeting 
this  year  1,400  were  present  and  as  many 
more  turned  away.  "How  I  would  like 
just  your  overflow!"  sighed  a  Boston 
minister  recently  to  Mr.  Coleman.  The 
great  popularity  of  the  meetings  is  a 
token  not  only  of  the  need  which  they 
supply,  but  also  of  their  splendid  spirit 
of  forbearance  and  mutual  consideration. 
Where,  except  in  Ford  Hall,  could  you 
find  an  audience  composed  of  Jews, 
agnostics,  church  members  and  un- 
churched listening,  under  Baptist  aus- 
pices, to  an  able  Jesuit  speaker? 

For  a  week  beforehand,  this  audience 
looks  forward  to  each  meeting.  "It 
is  my  main  topic  at  the  boarding  house," 
writes  a  lonely  young  man.  The  doors 
of  the  hall  open  at  seven,  but  often  the 
people  have,  since  six  o'clock,  been 
standing  outside,  in  lines  that  reach  to 
the  end  of  Ashburton  Place  and  half  way 
down  Bowdoin  street.  By  seven  thirty, 
sometimes  before  that,  the  hall  is  full 
and  people  stand  patiently  all  the  rest 
of  the  evening. 

At  seven  thirty  begins  a  program  of 
excellent  music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 
It  is  thoroughly  appreciated — and  the 
hearers  are  discriminating.  There  is 
also  congregational  singing.  Last  year 
this  was  tried  as  an  experiment,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  season  the  people,  in  their 
letters,  asked  wistfully:  "Shall  we  have 
our  singing  again?"  and  it  was  continued. 


The  hymns  are  mostly  set  to  familiar 
national  airs,  while  the  words  contain 
some  social  message.  That  it  has  proved 
so  difficult  to  find  broadly  religious 
hymns  which  embody  aspirations  toward 
social  betterment,  shows  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  conventional  religion. 

By  eight  o'clock  the  music  ceases,  and 
there  is  a  word  of  prayer.  Here  again 
Ford  Hall  is  unique.  W'here  else  in  the 
world,  at  similar  meetings,  does  such  an 
audience  join  in  worship?  No  one  there 
on  the  night  when  prayer  was  introduced 
will  ever  forget  the  occasion.  Men 
wrote  to  Mr.  Coleman  afterwards  that 
though  they  did  not  themselves  believe 
in  prayer,  they  bowed  their  heads  from 
respect  to  the  reverent  devotion  of 
others.  One  present  said:  "I  think 
I  have  never  experienced  quite  so  im- 
pressive a  moment  as  that  first  time  when 
we  all  prayed  together." 

After  the  prayer,  the  speaker  of  the 
evening  is  introduced  and  addresses  the 
audience  for  about  an  hour.  Quiet, 
eager,  intent,  the  throngs  listen.  They 
are  not  there,  however,  to  accept  without 
question,  but  to  think  for  themselves. 
During  the  questionnaire  that  follows  the 
speech,  it  is  their  turn.  Before  no 
audience  does  a  speaker  undergo  an 
ordeal  more  severe.  And  yet,  in  spite 
of  the  sharp  give  and  take,  there  is  a 
notable  spirit  of  fair  play.  Probably  at 
no  meeting  this  year  was  there  keener 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  dis- 
cussed than  the  night  Father  Gasson 
spoke  on  the  "Dangers  of  Socialism." 
Yet  a  Boston  paper,  commenting  on  the 
meeting,  said  "No  man  could  wish  a 
fairer  audience,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
man  could  address  a  gathering  and  get 
any  fairer  consideration  than  did  Father 
Gasson  in  Ford  Hall." 

As  might  be  expected,  the  range  of 
topics  and  speakers  is  very  great.  In 
the  twenty-six  meetings  this  year  have 
appeared  subjects  differing  as  widely  as 
the  following: 

"Why  I  Believe  in  Immortality." 

"Health,  Hygiene  and  Happiness." 

"The  Modern  Drama  as  a  Social  Force." 

"Has  the  Single  Tax  Got  Anywhere.?" 

"The  World  Wide  Problem  of  the  Color  Line." 

"The  Get  Together  Basis  in  Religion." 

"Does  the  Increased  Cost  of  Living  Mark  a 
Social  Advance?" 

"The  Church  and  the  Social  Awakening." 
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Among  the  speakers,  fourteen  were  clergy- 
men, including  two  Protestant  bishops, 
a  Jesuit  priest,  a  foreign  missionary  and 
a  Jewish  rabbi.  This  year  for  the  first 
time,  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  a  leader 
of  the  colored  race  appeared  on  the 
platform.  On  February  26  was  held 
a  "Birthday  Party"  at  which  both 
speakers  and  members  of  the  audience 
told  what  Ford  Hall  had  meant  to  them. 

All  speakers  must  bring  some  moral 
or  social  message.  As  might  be  expected 
economic  subjects  have  proved  of  most 
interest  to  this  audience.  Yet  as  the 
work  has  developed  it  has  appeared  that 
religious  topics  are  nearly  as  popular. 
One  of  the  largest  crowds  of  the  season 
filled  the  hall  to  overflowing  to  hear 
Lyman  Abbott's  inspiring  address  on 
*'Why  I  Believe  in  Immortality."  Per- 
haps one  difference  between  the  Ford 
Hall  meetings  and  similar  meetings  else- 
where may  be  said  to  be  that  the  former 
are  more  distinctively,  yet  broadly,  re- 
ligious. Professor  Joshi,  an  educated 
Hindu  speaking  to  a  Ford  Hall  audience 
last  winter,  summed  up  his  impression 
of  the  movement  when  he  said:  "Turning 
to  religion,  and  I  cannot  well  exclude 
religion  from  a  talk  to  an  audience  so 
religious  as  this  one,  I  want  to  say  that 
the  great  political  and  moral  problems 
of  the  day  must  be  approached  in  India, 
as  elsewhere,  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

But  fully  as  interesting  as  the  speakers 
is,  to  many  of  us,  the  audience.  It  is  a 
heterogeneous  assemblage,  of  all  races, 
creeds  and  classes.  Statistics  show  that 
about  twenty-five  per  cent  are  Jews  and 
a  smaller  number  Catholics,  while  about 
sixty  per  cent  have  no  affiliation  with  any 
church.  As  regards  occupations,  thirty 
per  cent  prove  to  be  clerks  and  sales- 
people, while  forty  per  cent  are  trade 
workers,  mostly  trade  unionists.  Some, 
each  Sunday  evening,  come  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  meetings.  The  men  have 
usually  outnumbered  the  women  two  to 
one,  yet  the  women  are  well  represented. 
A  while  ago  it  was  suggested,  in  view  of 
the  numbers  turned  away  each  night, 
that  the  meetings  be  restricted  to  men, 
but  the  socialists  immediately  protested, 
saying  that  they  would  not  come  if  the 
women  were  shut  out. 

Looking  over  the  audience,  one  is  al- 


ways struck  by  the  large  proportion  of 
foreign  faces.  When,  at  the  first  meet- 
ing after  Tolstoi's  death,  Mr.  Coleman 
asked  how  many  present  came  from  the 
land  of  Tolstoi,  over  two  hundred  hands 
were  raised.  Those  who  have  themselves 
tasted  of  persecution  are  more  likely  than 
others  to  appreciate  freedom  of  thought 
and  free  speech.  This  audience  is  com- 
posed of  the  "intellectuals"  of  all  lands. 
In  Russia,  they  might  be  members  of  a 
society  of  anarchists;  in  France  of  a  band 
of  freethinkers;  in  Boston  they  are  met, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  church,  to 
discuss  together,  in  all  fairness  and 
brotherly  love,  questions  of  justice  and 
right.  What  it  means  for  the  future 
to  have  our  radicals  study  both  sides  of 
the  question,  to  have  the  extremer 
types  of  social  reform  leavened  with  a 
saner,  more  Christian  spirit,  can  only  be 
seen  in  years  to  come. 

It  is  not  by  chance  that  to  this  audience 
economic  subjects  are  of  supreme  in- 
terest. They  are  the  world's  workers — 
and  with  some  of  them  tlie  world  has 
dealt  very  harshly.  To  them,  economic 
and  social  questions  are  not  speculative 
abstractions  but  problems  of  daily  living. 

"How  can  a  Russian  Jew,  pressing 
trousers  from  seven  o'clock  until  twelve, 
save  time  for  that  higher  life  you  speak 
of?"  asked  one  of  them  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  answer,  coming  though  it  did  from 
an  able  economist,  seemed  pitifully  in- 
adequate. 

Sometimes  both  question  and  answer 
are  more  militant.  "If  the  workers  can- 
not secure  freedom  and  justice,"  asked  a 
man  recently,  "how  can  they  enjoy 
happiness?" 

Quick  as  a  flash  came  the  answer, 
"Our  forefathers  enjoyed  fighting  for 
them!" 

There  is  a  pathos,  too,  in  the  contrast 
between  the  youth  of  some  of  the  ques- 
tioners and  the  momentous  questions 
they  ask.  At  an  age  when  the  boys  of 
more  sheltered  homes  have  hardly  be- 
gun to  think  of  life  seriously,  these  lads 
are  facing  the  sternest  problems.  Of 
a  group  of  freethinkers  who  come  regularly 
to  the  meetings,  a  large  majority  are 
mere  boys.  The  "puzzle  of  human 
life"  of  which  they  speak  in  their  letters 
is  very  real  to  them.  "Is  not  the  de- 
sire for  immortality  father  to  the  belief 
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in  it?"  asked  a  young  fellow  wistfully.  A 
visitor  to  the  meetings  writes,  with  all 
reverence,  'T  could  easily  imagine  the 
Galilean  on  that  Ford  Hall  platform, 
answering  the  eager,  earnest  questions 
of  the  perplexed  multitude." 

What  Ford  Hall,  with  its  music,  its 
companionship,  its  intellectual  stimulus, 
its  help  moral  and  spiritual,  means  to 
these  people  can  be  judged  best  by  the 
letters  which  they  write  so  freely  to  Mr. 
Coleman.  *T  never  realized  what  America 
was  till  I  came  to  Ford  Hall,"  writes 
a  little  Jewish  girl.  'T  prayed  every 
night  that  we  should  have  the  Ford  Hall 
meetings  again — and  my  prayers  came 
true!"  A  social  worker  says:  "To  me. 
Ford  Hall  is  the  answer  to  the  question 
'Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?'"  "To 
me.  Ford  Hall  is  the  twentieth  century 
church,"  writes  a  constant  attendant. 
"You  cannot  stop  the  Ford  Hall  meet- 
ings if  you  would,"  cries  another.  "If 
Ford  Hall  is  not  available,  then  some 
other  place  must  be  provided!" 

From  these  letters  and  from  remarks 
after  the  meetings  come,  too,  very  definite 
evidences  of  the  effect  which  the  meetings 
are  having  on  the  audience.  "Ford  Hall 
has  taught  me  to  respect  all  religions." 
"I  had  no  use  whatever  for  the  Christian 
church  until  I  came  to  the  meetings." 
"Ford  Hall  is  showing  the  agnostics  that 
the  church  is  doing  some  good  in  Boston, 
anyway."  "The  drain  man  and  the 
coal  heaver  seem  really  my  brothers 
now."  So  their  words  run.  Often  there 
come  queries  as  to  whether  clergymen 
teach  in  their  churches  the  same  things 
that  they  say  at  Ford  Hall.  One  man 
told  Mr.  Coleman  that  he  had  not  for 
years  been  to  any  kind  of  church,  but  he 
would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Baptists.  At  a  meeting  of  social- 
ists, several  had  spoken  slightingly  of 
the  church.  "Quit  that!"  said  a  fellow- 
socialist.  "I  used  to  talk  so,  too,  but 
since  I've  been  going  to  Ford  Hall  I  see 
the  church  people  mean  us  a  square 
deal!" 

No  account  of  the  Ford  Hall  meetings 
would  be  complete  without  mention  of 
their  secretary,  Miss  Mary  C.  Crawford, 
and  of  their  leader,  George  W.  Coleman. 
To  Miss  Crawford's  devotion  and  splen- 
did executive  ability  is  due  much  of  the 
success  of  the  meetings.    Without  Mr. 


Coleman,  the  meetings  would  have  been 
impossible.  "How  they  love  you  there!" 
a  young  Hebrew  exclaimed  to  him 
recently.  Some  of  the  people  call  them- 
selves his  "parishioners";  to  all  of  them 
he  is  their  friend.  They  run  up  to  him 
on  the  street,  enthusiastically,  with  the 
frankness  of  perfect  friendship;  they 
write  to  him  freely  of  their  difficulties. 
And  their  confidence  is  abundantly  justi- 
fied. No  man  could  be  better  fitted  for 
his  position  by  deep  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding, by  a  firmness  and  spirit  of 
fair  play  that  insures  justice  to  all,  and 
by  an  unfailing  tact  and  good  humor  that 
endears  him  to  the  most  diverse  of  his 
people.  Nor  must  be  omitted  a  broad 
and  optimistic  faith  in  the  individual 
human  soul  and  in  the  progress  of  man- 
kind. Mr.  Coleman  holds  many  im- 
portant positions — as  director  of  the 
Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as  chairman  of  the 
Christian  Work  Committee  of  the  Boston 
Baptist  Social  Union,  as  president  of  the 
Pilgrim  Publicity  Association,  as  pro- 
moter and  treasurer  of  the  Sagamore 
Beach  Colony,  as  founder  of  the  Saga- 
more Sociological  Conference — yet  it  is 
to  be  doubted  whether  in  all  of  these 
capacities  he  has  done  so  much  for  Bos- 
ton as  in  starting  this  new  movement. 
There  is  other  hunger  than  the  physical, 
and  of  no  man  in  Boston  can  it  more 
truly  be  said  "I  was  an  hungred  and  ye 
fed  me." 

Of  the  results  of  the  meetings,  it  is, 
perhaps,  too  soon  to  judge.  The  move- 
ment is  still  in  its  infancy  and  is  capable 
of  infinite  growth.  As  one  result,  how- 
ever, must  certainly  be  reckoned  their 
moral  and  religious  stimulus.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  the  gatherings  are 
not  likely  to  result  directly  in  many  ac- 
cessions to  the  churches.  None  the  less 
is  their  spirit  and  influence  deeply  re- 
ligious. "Is  not  Ford  Hall,"  writes  one 
attendant,  "our  great  impassioned  plea 
to  God  for  justice  and  righteousness?" 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  revelations 
of  the  movement  has  been  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  of  moral  law,  latent  among 
people  of  all  classes  and  all  lands.  To 
this  multitude,  earnest,  perplexed,  grop- 
ing, the  church  is,  through  the  meetings, 
bringing  its  spirit  and  inspiration  to 
help  in  solving  their  hard  problems.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  the  letters,  "No 
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lower  agency  than  the  Christian  church 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  mission." 

Another  result  is  certainly  a  broader 
outlook,  a  better  understanding.  To 
those  who  have  for  several  seasons  fol- 
lowed the  meetings,  there  is  apparent  a 
noticeable  decrease  of  bitterness,  a  soft- 
ening of  prejudice,  a  greater  considera- 
tion for  the  views  of  others.  In  Ford 
Hall  have  met  men  of  all  races,  classes 
and  shades  of  belief.  Conferring  frankly, 
they  find  that  the  differences  are  not  so 
great  after  all.  Members  of  churches, 
informing  themselves  more  fully  on  the 
great  social  movements,  discover  that 
the  leaders  of  such  reforms  are  really 
working  with  them  for  the  "kingdom  of 
God."  To  the  unchurched,  the  meetings 
are  proving  that  the  church  is  not  a  re- 
ligious club  for  the  wealthy  but  a  dyna- 
mic force  of  tremendous  import,  ready, 
with  fuller  understanding,  to  range  itself 


decisively  on  the  side  of  social  justice. 
Such  better  comprehension  cannot  fail 
to  exert  untold  influence  in  bringing 
about  a  swifter  and  more  amicable  set- 
tlement of  the  "inevitable  conflict"  fore- 
seen so  long  ago  by  Mr.  Ford. 

Above  all.  Ford  Hall  has  been  an  ex- 
periment in  co-operation.  So  far  the 
experiment  has  proved  a  success.  Ford 
Hall  has  proved  that  on  a  basis  broad 
as  "peace  and  good  will  to  men"  people 
of  all  creeds  and  races  may  work  together. 
Already  the  idea  has  spread  to  neighbor- 
ing cities.  The  success  of  all  such  un- 
dertakings depends,  however,  on  how 
far  men  are  willing  to  put  aside  their  own 
preferences  and  prejudices  in  order  to 
join  with  others  for  the  common  good. 
To  have  demonstrated  the  possibility 
and  success  of  such  co-operation  is  one 
of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  Ford 
Hall  meetings. 


MANUFACTURING  CITIZENS  FROM 
RAW  MATERIAL 

VINCENT  A.  KEENAN 

First  Assistant  Bigelow  Evening  School 

In  last  month's  New  Boston,  Mr.  Brewer  s  article,  ''Giving  the  Immigrant  a  Fair 
Start,''  showed  how  the  Narth  American  Civic  League  is  working  to  make  the  evening 
schools  more  attractive  to  the  adult  immigrant — a  question  which  is  being  considered  by 
the  conferences  of  Boston-1915.  Mr.  Keenans  description  of  the  ''Bigelow  experiment" 
shows  still  another  practical  and  successful  method  of  citizen-making  in  the  evening 
schools. — Editor. 


WITH  a  million  immigrants  a  year 
pouring  into  the  United  States 
and  with  wholly  inadequate  fa- 
cilities for  proper  assimilation,  the  prob- 
lem of  "the  foreigner"  is  becoming  more 
and  more  complex.  The  Bigelow  Even- 
ing School  in  Boston  has  been  successful, 
in  a  small  way,  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem  of  immigra^nt  assimilation;  and 
the  writer  believes  that  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  Bigelow  experiment 
could  be  secured  in  all  the  evening 
schools  of  the  country. 

To  reach  the  new  comers  and  try  to 
make  them  become  voters  and  orderly 
citizens,  is  the  purpose  of  the  work  at  the 
Bigelow  Evening  School.  We  believed 
that  those  aliens  who  attended  the  Eng- 


lish classes  for  foreigners  would  make 
desirable  citizens,  provided  they  were 
properly  introduced  to  our  laws  and  in- 
stitutions. We  saw  that  they  took  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  lectures 
given  by  the  North  i\merican  Civic 
League,  and  so  a  plan  was  put  into  oper- 
ation whereby  some  of  the  lessons 
taught  in  those  lectures  might  be  brought 
home  more  closely  to  the  foreign  students 
of  the  evening  school. 

Many  of  these  immigrants  have  no 
initiative.  They  seem  to  be  afraid  to 
act  of  their  own  accord.  To  dispel  these 
misapprehensions  and  make  them  feel 
at  ease,  since  they  are  fearful  of  any  new 
schemes,  was  part  of  our  task.  The  idea 
of  starting  a  branch  of  the  immigration 
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bureau,  so  to  speak,  was  laid  before  the 
teachers  of  the  foreign  classes  and  the 
plan  was  adopted  with  enthusiasm. 

The  Bigelow  Evening  School,  of  which 
John  W.  Lillis,  a  man  of  wide  experience 
and  deep  sympathy  with  all  educational 
problems  affecting  foreigners,  is  principal, 
is  located  in  the  center  of  the  Lithuanian 
and  Polish  population  of  South  Boston. 
It  offered  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  trial  of  our  experiment. 

The  length  of  residence  of  the  foreigners 
varies.  Some  have  been  here  several 
years  and  others  have  just  arrived. 
For  example,  we  prepared  the  first  papers 
for  quite  a  number  who  had  only  been  in 
the  country  since  the  opening  of  the 
evening  school.  Most  of  them  come  to 
the  evening  school  to  get  a  reading  and 
writing  knowledge  of  English.  They 
have  discovered  that  such  a  knowledge  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  they  are  to  ad- 
vance in  their  work  and  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  a  free  country.  The  pupils 
are  divided  into  elementary  and  advanced 
classes.  Those  who  have  never  studied 
the  language  are  put  into  the  elementary 
classes  and  those  who  have  attended 
evening  school  during  a  previous  term 
are  sent  to  the  advanced  classes.  In 
each  class  there  is  a  teacher  and  an  in- 
terpreter. And  incidentally,  I  believe 
it  would  be  just  as  well  not  to  have  in- 
terpreters in  the  class  room.  I  think 
the  foreigners  ought  to  hear  English  and 
nothing  but  English.  However,  the  in- 
terpreters are  used  mostly  in  the  entering 
classes. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  very 
simple  and  can  be  used  in  any  evening 
school.  In  the  first  week,  fifteen  minute 
talks  are  given  to  each  of  the  foreign 
classes,  first  in  English  and  afterwards  by 
the  interpreter  in  their  own  language. 
These  talks  are  on  various  topics  such  as 
"The  Preservation  of  Order,"  "Divisions 
of  our  Government,"  "Public  Health," 
"Education,"  "Parks,"  "Museums,"  "Li- 
braries," "Why  Taxes  are  Levied" — all 
preliminary  to  the  main  topic,  "Naturali- 
zation." About  two  weeks  are  spent  on 
primary  talks. 

The  main  facts  relative  to  naturali- 


zation are  dwelt  upon  for  two  weeks,  the 
same  facts  being  repeated  until  the  pupils 
seems  to  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  necessary 
steps  to  become  citizens.  Special  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  these  points:  Anybody 
may  have  a  first  paper,  provided  he  is 
eighteen  years  of  age.  An  applicant  for 
full  papers  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  must  have  resided  in  the  United 
States  five  years  and  his  declaration  of 
intention  must  be  at  least  two  years  old. 
The  first  paper  may  be  obtained  on  the 
payment  of  the  fee  of  one  dollar.  No 
witnesses  are  necessary.  For  the  second 
or  full  paper,  the  fee  is  four  dollars  and 
two  witnesses  are  necessary.  These  wit- 
nesses must  be  citizens  and  must  be  able 
to  swear  to  the  five  years'  residence  of 
the  applicant  in  this  country.  The  ap- 
plicant then  files  his  petition  and  three 
months  later  is  notified  to  appear  in 
court  with  the  same  two  witnesses. 
More  than  ordinary  stress  is  laid  on  the 
fact  that  to  qualify  ultimately  for  citizen- 
ship the  applicant  must  be  able  to  read, 
write  and  speak  the  English  language, 
and  his  wife  must  reside  in  this  country. 
Women  are  naturalized  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  men,  although  we  do 
not  spend  much  time  with  the  women, 
except  to  encourage  them  to  learn  to 
speak  English. 

After  the  lectures  and  discussions,  if 
the  pupils  find  that  they  are  eligible  for 
their  first  papers,  they  are  instructed  to 
go  to  the  principal's  office  where  a  supply 
of  papers  are  kept.  After  the  papers 
are  properly  filled,  the  applicant  is  told 
where  to  file  them  and  if  necessary,  an 
interpreter  is  sent  along  to  the  immi- 
gration office  with  the  applicant. 

This  country  is  spending  yearly  large 
sums  of  money  to  make  citizens  from  far- 
off  Philippine  savages,  and  is  neglecting 
an  opportunity  to  mould  innumerable 
immigrants  into  good  citizens,  right  here 
on  our  very  shores.  This  is  true  in  all 
our  large  cities,  as  the  number  of  non- 
voters  shows.  I  think  this  condition  of 
affairs  could  be  overcome  somewhat,  if 
"the  Bigelow  experiment"  could  be 
worked  in  all  the  evening  schools  in  the 
country. 


PUBLIC  CONVENIENCE  STATIONS* 


The  United  Improvement  Association  and  the  Neighborhood  Conference  of  Boston- 
1915  have  given  special  study  to  Boston  s  need  for  more  convenience  stations.  The 
recommendations  of  the  United  Improvement  Association  have  already  been  acted  upon 
by  the  Boston  Board  of  Health,  and  the  whole  subject  of  adequate  convenience  station 
facilities  is  a  part  of  the  1911  program  of  Boston-1915.  A  joint  committee  from 
four  Boston-1915  conferences  has,  within  the  month,  recommended  certain  sites  to 
Mayor  Fitzgerald. 


THE  importance  and  actual  need 
of  convenience  stations  has  not 
until  recently  been  appreciated 
by  the  majority  of  American  munici- 
palities. 

It  is  noted  that  this  need  is  met  in 
most  American  cities  by  retail  merchants, 
hotels,  restaurants,  office  buildings,  rail- 
road stations  and  saloons.  To  those 
who  are  familiar  with  local  institutions 
and  customs,  the  above  agencies  may, 
in  a  way,  supply  the  need,  but  the  vis- 
itor to  Boston  is,  nevertheless,  seriously 
inconvenienced . 

A  visit  to  twenty  saloons  out  of  300, 
situated  in  the  "Loop  District"  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  brought  out  the  follow- 
ing facts:  First,  that  every  saloon  had 
toilet  facilities;  second,  that  the  saloon 
men  regard  this  privilege  as  bringing 
in  more  trade  than  their  free  lunch 
counters;  third,  that  the  toilet  facilities 
are  constantly  used  because  they  are  con- 
venient, numerous,  and  a  man  feels  that 
he  is  welcome.  The  saloon  is  supplying 
more  than  any  other  agency,  at  least 
in  Chicago,  the  public  comfort  of  con- 
venience stations  that  the  public  de- 
mand. The  danger  to  the  young,  or 
any  man,  cannot  be  minimized,  when 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  either  the 
taste  for  liquor  was  first  acquired  in  this 
way,  or,  at  least,  the  habit  enslaved  the 
individual  through  the  continued  use 
of  the  saloon  as  a  convenience  station. 

This  certainly  makes  clear  the  dis- 
tinct moral  bearing  of  such  a  utility. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  many 
of  the  private  enterprises  would  be  saved 
much  money,  which  is  now  expended  in 
increased  janitor  service,  increased  water 
rates  and  cost  of  maintenance,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  loss  of  rentable  floor  space 

*  A  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Health  of  the  United  Improvement  Association  upon 
Public  Sanitaries  in  the  City  of  Boston. 


and  the  possible  loss  of  tenants  by  the 
encroachment  of  the  public. 

It  has  been  found  in  other  cities  that 
the  absence  of  these  stations  has  had  a 
demoralizing  effect  on  the  discipline  of 
public  servants.  Ex-President  Roose- 
velt, when  Police  Commissioner  of  New 
York,  complained  that  the  police  could 
plead  a  legitimate  excuse  for  entering  a 
saloon  except  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

The  provision  of  public  toilet  facili- 
ties also  has  a  distinct  effect  upon  public 
health.  Particularly  in  the  larger  cities, 
women  and  children  are  kept  from  their 
homes  for  many  hours  during  the  day, 
and  the  discomfort  arising,  especially  to 
aged  persons,  will  readily  be  recognized. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  boards  of  health  in  some 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
by  the  committee: 

The  Committee  on  Public  Health  of  the  United 
Improvement  Association  desires  to  secure  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  pubhc  sanitaries  or  con- 
venience stations  in  your  city,  and  desires  to  learn 
the  kind  of  stations  which  exist,  the  number,  cost 
of  building  and  cost  of  maintenance. 

The  committee  is  endeavoring  to  bring  about  the 
estabhshment  of  a  greater  number  of  public  sani- 
taries in  Boston,  and  desires  to  prepare  a  plan  to  be 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Health.  Whatever 
assistance  that  you  can  give  will  be  appreciated. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  Cleveland  and  Rochester  replied 
promptly  with  the  following  facts : 

New  York  has  nine  public  stations  at 
an  average  cost  of  $26,000,  three  being 
above  ground  and  six  below.  On  the 
male  side  the  stations  are  open  from 
six  a.  m.  until  twelve  p.  m.,  and  on  the 
female  side  from  six  a.  m.  until  ten  p.  m. 
Three  male  and  two  female  attendants 
are  employed  in  each.  They  work  in 
eight-hour  shifts,  and  are  paid  respec- 
tively $2.50  and  $2  per  day  each. 

Chicago  reported  three  stations,  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul  none. 
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Cleveland  has  one  combination  wait- 
ing room  and  convenience  station,  situ- 
ated in  a  public  square,  costing  $10,000 
and  maintained  at  an  expense  of  $5,751.84 
per  year.  There  are  three  male  and 
three  female  attendants,  working  in 
eight-hour  shifts,  and  paid  $55  and  $45 
per  month  respectively.  Hand  towels 
are  furnished  free,  1,500  being  used 
yearly.  The  daily  attendance  averages^ 
9,000. 

Rochester  reported  one  station,  cost- 
ing $11,000,  but  not  yet  complete.  In 
addition,  it  was  ascertained  that  Wor- 
cester has  one  station,  costing  $13,759.64, 
already  overtaxed.  Enlargement  is  con- 
templated. 

Holyoke  has  no  convenience  station 
at  present,  and  is  using  closets  in  con- 
junction with  trolley  waiting  rooms. 


Brooklyn,  in  1907,  had  at  least  six  of 
the  best  equipped  convenience  stations 
in  the  country,  all  of  the  underground 
type,  well  heated,  ventilated,  lighted  and 
maintained  in  perfect  condition,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $123,549.  These  six  sta- 
tions during  the  year  1905  were  patron- 
ized by  10,778,387  men  and  1,336,930 
women,  totalling  12,115,317  and  averag- 
ing 2,000,000  at  each  station  per  year. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  there  are  two 
stations,  one  above  and  one  below  ground, 
costing  $25,C00  each,  with  an  appropri- 
ation of  $5,000  for  maintenance.  In 
1907  the  total  number  of  patrons  averaged 
a  million  for  each  station,  or  actually 
5,272  per  day,  198  per  hour,  nearly  five 
per  minute.  Twelve  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  the  total  users  were  women,  who 
contributed  a  little  less  than  seven  per 
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PUBLIC  COMFORT  STATION,  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE, 
NEW  YORK 


cent  of  the  receipts  from  pay  compart- 
ments and  clean- towel  fees.  The  cost 
of  maintenance  was  $6,200.  The  total 
cost  for  operating  the  stations,  including 
wages,  supplies,  repairs  and  all  charges, 
amounted  to  3.1  mills  per  person  using 
them,  and  after  subtracting  receipts  from 
the  expenditures  the  cost  amounted  to 
2.75  mills  per  person. 

Boston  reported  one  convenience  sta- 
tion. Columbus,  Denver,  Hartford,  In- 
dianapolis, Louisville,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Louis,  Providence  and  Bridgeport  have 
either  allotted  appropriations 
or  are  agitating  for  them. 

A  letter  similar  to  the  one 
above  was  sent  to  the  consuls  in 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Glasgow  and  St.  Petersburg, 
and  brought  forth  the  following 
facts  in  relation  to  each: 

According  to  our  consul  at 
Paris  that  city  is  behind  the 
other  European  cities  in  the 
matter  of  convenience  stations, 
having  only  two  underground 
stations  and  a  number  of  un- 
sightly urinals. 

Vienna  has  178  urinals,  with 
798  compartments  and  a  num- 
ber of  conveniences,  and  other 
Austrian  cities  follow  Germany 
in  this  respect.    Berlin  has  146 


urinals  and  785  compartments ;  Dresden  29 
public  conveniences  for  men,  one  of  which 
can  be  used  as  a  lavatory  for  women. 
Leipsic  and  Munich  have  a  number  of 
public  urinals  and  conveniences  for  men 
and  women.  Milan,  Rome  and  Naples 
provide  public  comfort  stations,  in  addi- 
tion to  numerous  public  urinals.  Rio 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  has  thirty  public  lava- 
tories at  suitable  intervals  in  fifteen 
small  public  market  places.  St.  Peters- 
burg has  a  few  convenience  stations,  un- 
systematically  arranged  and  improperly 
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CHARLOTTENBURG,  GERMANY 


maintained.  London  and  Glasgow  are 
referred  to  in  most  of  the  consular  re- 
plies as  representing  the  greatest  progress 
in  this  line  of  public  conveniences. 

Quoting  in  part  from  the  letter  re- 
ceived from  London,  describing  the  con- 
ditions in  the  city  of  Westminster,  a  part 
of  greater  London,  the  consul  writes: 

The  accommodation  is  of  two  kinds,  viz. : 

(a)  Underground  public  conveniences 
for  men  and  women,  of  which  there  are 
seventeen  in  Westminster,  the  majority 
situated  in  busy  streets,  and, 

(b)  Above  ground  urinals  for  men,  of 
which  there  are  forty.  The  underground 
conveniences  are  mostly  constructed  un- 
der the  streets  or  under  public  parks  ad- 
jacent to,  and  with  means  of  access  di- 
rect from,  the  streets.  They  contain 
urinals,  water-closets  and  lavatory  ac- 
commodations. In  the  case  of  one  of 
these  underground  conveniences,  there 
is  also  a  dressing  room  which  can  be  hired 
on  payment  of  a  small  fee.  In  the  men's 
conveniences  a  charge  of  two  cents  is 
made  (by  means  of  penny-in-the-slot 
locks)  for  the  use  of  the  water-closets, 
and  a  similar  charge  is  made  in  the 
women's  conveniences  for  the  use  of  the 
urinals  or  the  w^ater-closets.  A  charge 
of  four  cents  is  made  for  the  use  of  the 
lavatories.  At  the  Marble  Arch  station 
(Hyde  Park),  on  the  men's  side,  there  are 
24  water-closets,  12  lavatory  basins  and 
72  urinals;  on  the  women's  side  there 
are    10   water-closets   and   4  lavatory 


})asins.  The  average  cost  of  maintenance 
and  working  is  $3,946  per  year,  with  re- 
ceipts of  $6,161  per  year. 

The  station  at  Piccadilly  Circus  con- 
tains, on  the  men's  side,  14  water- 
closets,  10  lavatory  basins  and  20  urinals; 
on  the  women's  side,  6  water-closets,  5 
lavatory  basins;  average  cost,  main- 
tenance and  working,  $4,618;  receipts, 
$9,781  per  year.  The  underground  con- 
veniences are  opened  at  7.30  a.  m.  on 
week  days  and  9  a.  m.  on  Sundays. 
Most  of  the  men's  conveniences  remain 
open  until  1  a.  m.  and  most  of  the  women's 
until  midnight.  There  is  always  an 
attendant  at  the  underground  stations, 
and  two  at  the  larger  ones. 

The  unsightly  and  unsanitary  single 
or  grouped  surface  urinal  is  no  longer 
considered  scientific.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  public  conveniences,  in  general,  should 
be  so  placed  as  to  attract  the  least  at- 
tention. If  partially  above  ground,  suit- 
able landscape  gardening  or  type  of  de- 
sign should  combine  to  minimize  their 
prominence.  The  arrangement  of  the 
respective  entrances  for  men  and  women 
should  be  so  designed  as  to  remove  a 
very  natural  distaste  to  their  use.  If 
possible,  they  should  be  concealed  from 
each  other,  and  in  any  case  they  should 
be  as  far  removed  from  each  other  as 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  site  will 
permit.  Not  only  should  the  exterior 
and  the  approaches  to  a  public  con- 
venience be  of  such  a  character  as  will 
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educate  the  public,  but  the  interior  and 
its  equipment  should  be  so  perfectly 
designed  that  the  use  of  the  station  will 
tend  to  elevate  the  sense  of  decency 
rather  than  degrade  it.  Habits  of  clean- 
liness should  be  induced,  and  self-re- 
spect stimulated,  and  these  results  will 
not  follow  if  a  station  is  poor  in  design 
and  equipment,  and  improperly  cared  for. 
As  to  the  question  of  fees  for  the  use  of 


the  conveniences  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion.  In  London  and  Glasgow  fees 
are  charged.  In  Birmingham  the  reve- 
nue from  the  fee  station  is  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  entire  up-keep  and  the  in- 
terest on  the  capital  invested,  and  per- 
mits the  accumulation  of  a  sinking  fund 
to  pay  cost  of  construction.  In  the 
United  States  the  opinion  is  in  favor  of 
free  stations. 


THE  OLD  TYPE  OF  CONVENIENCE  USED  IN  NEW  YORK 
TWENTY  YEARS  AGO 


HEALTH  NEEDS  AND  CIVIC  ACTION* 

WILLIAM  H.  ALLEN,  PH.D. 

Director  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New  Y'^ork  City 


OF  $112,000,000  requested  last  year 
in  4,400  appeals  to  one  New 
York  philanthropist,  $1,075,000 
was  asked  for  various  co-operative  health 
purposes.  Of  this  total,  only  $45,000,  or 
less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  was 
asked  for  preventive  or  educational 
health  work.  The  rest  was  for  hospitals, 
dispensaries,  clinics,  etc. 

Of  $163,000,000  in  public  benefactions 
last  year,  $19,100,000  was  for  health 
purposes.  Of  this  not  one  dollar  was  for 
teaching  laymen  or  government  officials 
how  to  use  knowledge  already  possessed, 
while  $6,800,000  was  for  finding  facts  not 
yet  known  about  cancer,  hookworm,  etc., 
and  $12,200,000  for  hospitals  and  medical 
colleges. 

When  John  S.  Kennedy's  will  provided 
for  public  benefactions  of  $32,000,000, 


not  one  dollar  was  given  in  a  way  that 
indicated  an  interest  in  preventive  health 
work,  or  in  what  we  speak  of  as  the 
"health  movement."  The  only  part  of 
his  gift  of  which  he  could  have  been 
certain  that  any  fraction  would  be 
applied  to  preventive  and  educational 
health  measures  was  the  $750,000  for 
the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy, 
where  in  the  treatment  of  social  and 
civic  subjects,  considerations  of  private 
and  public  health  are  given  emphasis. 

Among  the  world-farrwous  gifts  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Carnegie,  which 
together  total  nearly  $350,000,000,  not 
one  dollar  has  been  given  specifically  for 
furthering  the  administrative  use  of 
health  knowledge  already  possessed, 
whether  by  experts  or  by  the  public,  and 
less  than  $10,000,000  is  known  to  have 
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been  given  for  hospitals  and  medical 
research. 

What  does  it  mean  to  the  "health 
movement"  that,  while  hospitals  re- 
ceived last  year  in  wills  and  in  large 
gifts  over  $10,000,000,  the  National 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  could  not 
raise  $10,000  to  show  the  need  for  a 
National  Bureau  of  Health? 

Is  it  really  true,  as  might  seem  from 
the  figures,  that  rich  men  and  women 
prefer  to  spend  their  money  on  curing 
a  handful  rather  than  on  protecting  a 
townful,  or  on  training  a  few  medical 
students  rather  than  on  training  a 
nation?  Is  a  not-yet-found  germ  of  disease 
more  alluring  to  a  philanthropist  than  a 
not-yet-found  method  of  getting  communities 
to  kill  the  infinitely  more  important  and 
more  famous  germs  already  understood,  and 
to  apply  for  all  of  us  the  laws  already 
known  to  the  favored  few?  No,  they  give 
from  misinformation,  not  from  choice. 

The  gap  between  what  we  know  and 
what  we  get  done — between  obvious 
opportunities  for  large  giving  and  the 
actual  large  giving  for  health  purposes — 
is  one  helpful  index  to  the  present  status 
of  the  "health  movement"  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  true,  as  one  is  apt  to 
imagine  when  reading  a  list  of  health 
activities,  that  a  nation  has  been  won 
over  to  a  full  appreciation  of  its  health 
problems.  True,  subjects  that  were  con- 
sidered impossible  for  use  in  the  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  ten  years  ago  are 
given  prominent  places  with  profuse 
illustrations.  True,  as  the  physician 
has  lost  his  monopoly  on  knowledge  of 
health  laws,  the  layman  has  found  health 
stories  and  health  work  absorbing.  True, 
our  billboards,  street  cards,  magazines 
and  newspapers  afford  innumerable  evi- 
dences that  huge  factories  have  been 
built  and  stores  started  to  cater  to  the 
new  appreciation  of  health  laws — e.  g., 
vacuum  cleaners,  incinerators,  sanitary 
drinking  fountains,  sanitary  underwear, 
ventilated  shoe-soles,  disinfectants,  "spot- 
less town"  soaps,  health  cereals,  etc. 
Yet  we  are  barely  beginning,  and  cannot 
go  much  farther  without  giving  new  di- 
rection to  two  forms  of  private  benefac- 
tion: (1)  money  gifts  by  rich  men  and 
women;  and  (2)  thought  gifts  by  those 
who  most  influence  private  giving  and 
public  spending.  .  .  . 


Let  us  take  up  some  of  the  alternatives 
confronting  rich  men  and  women,  and 
the  still  richer  communities  of  taxpayers 
who  are  confronted  with  the  same  facts 
as  are  rich  men  and  women,  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  misconceptions  now  current. 

The  medical  examination  and  in- 
spection of  school  children  has  "arrived." 
Newspapers  and  magazines  have  given 
miles  of  space  to  describing  the  benefits 
to  school  children  from  having  their 
physical  defects  discovered  and  from 
being  constantly  protected  against  the 
spread  of  transmissible  diseases.  Taking 
one  hundred  readers  of  The  Annals  at 
random,  probably  ninety  of  them  will 
be  under  the  impression  that  certainly 
the  greater  number  of  twenty  million 
school  children  are  now  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  these  advanced  methods  so 
widely  heralded.  The  actual  condition, 
so  far  as  state  laws  are  concerned,  is 
that  medical  protection  to  school  children 
is  provided  for  in  but  ten  states.  Even 
in  New  York  state  itself,  at  the  present 
writing,  the  educational  and  health 
oflficials  are  under  the  impression  that 
this  is  not  a  good  year  to  introduce  a  bill 
providing  for  physical  examination  of 
all  children  in  all  schools.  The  only 
place  in  the  country  where  children  in 
private  and  parochial  schools,  as  well 
as  in  public  schools,  are  by  law  assured 
the  benefit  of  medical  inspection  and 
examination,  is  in  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis. It  is  true  that  in  almost  all  of 
the  larger  cities  there  is  now  a  nominal 
effort  to  discover  physical  defects.  It  is 
also  true,  unfortunately,  that  with  few 
exceptions,  the  discovery  of  the  physical 
defects  goes  no  farther  than  the  statis- 
tical records  of  the  board  of  education 
or  the  board  of  health. 

In  New  York  City,  which,  because  of 
the  large  figures  necessary  to  describe 
its  experience,  is  responsible  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  publicity  on  this 
subject,  the  city  superintendent  reports 
that  for  the  last  school  year  but  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  those  in  the 
schools  were  examined  at  all,  and  of 
264,425  defects  found,  only  113,278 
were  remedied.  To  get  this  total  of 
defects  remedied,  the  health  inspectors 
advise  tooth  brushes  as  treatment  for 
defective  teeth. 

Except  as  money  and  time  are  spent 
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in  getting  done  what  now  everybody 
knows  ought  to  be  done  for  all  children 
in  all  schools — laws  compelling  examina- 
tion, school  nurses  for  examination, 
school  physicians  for  diagnosis,  house- 
to-house  instruction  of  parents,  harness- 
ing hospitals,  philanthropists  and  health 
departments  to  preventive  and  educa- 
tional work,  establishment  of  clinics, 
constant  comparison  of  work  attempted 
with  work  done,  hygiene  instruction 
and  hygiene  practice  at  school,  which 
will  stop  manufacturing  defects  at  their 
source  and  give  the  children  right  habits — 
it  will  be  generations  before  the  majority 
of  our  children  will  have  these  health 
rights  which  most  of  us  now  take  for 
granted  they  possess.  The  money  which 
will  build  one  hospital  in  Chicago  would 
get  all  schools  in  the  country  under  this 
legitimate  load. 

The  story  of  the  "dental  awakening" 
affords  another  illustration  of  the  need 
for  constant  challenge  of  our  expendi- 
tures for  health.  Men  have  been  pour- 
ing millions  upon  millions  into  hospitals. 
It  is  now  admitted  that  many  of  these 
millions  have  been  worse  than  wasted, 
because  dental  knowledge  has  not  been 
applied  within  hospital  and  dispensary 
walls.  So  much  more  is  now  being  done 
by  dentists  than  was  done  five  years 
ago  to  enlist  the  layman's  co-operation 
and  to  emphasize  the  dentist's  social 
mission,  that  even  among  dentists  them- 
selves the  impression  is  gaining  currency 
that  the  world  is  aroused  to  the  need 
for  dental  care.  Many  a  city,  however, 
has  had  the  experience  of  New  York. 
(1)  Physical  examination  of  school  chil- 
ren  without  proper  examination  of  the 
teeth.  (2)  PiKng  up  records  of  defective 
teeth  with  almost  negligible  facilities 
for  securing  treatment.  (3)  Permitting 
children's  teeth  to  be  extracted  when 
they  should  be  repaired  and  cleaned. 
(4)  Heralding  one  or  two  dental  clinics 
as  evidence  that  dental  needs  have  been 
recognized.  (5)  Promise  of  wholesale 
co-operation  between  dentists  and  public 
schools  with  practically  no  examinations 
or  treatments  of  children.  The  $2,000,000 
given  for  dental  clinics  and  instruction 
in  dentistry  in  Boston  could  be  so  used 
as  to  give  a  nation  clean  teeth  and  habits 
that  will  preserve  clean  teeth.  Would 
it  be  worth  while? 


The  crusade  against  infant  mortality 
has  finally  come  down  to  the  simple 
proposition  of  what  the  mother  knows 
and  does  for  her  baby.  The  only  agency 
in  any  community  equipped  to  do  100 
per  cent  of  the  educational  work  that 
is  required  to  equip  mothers  to  save 
their  own  babies  is  the  city  or  state 
government.  Those  most  interested  in 
saving  babies  have  the  choice  of  spending 
time  and  money  in  getting  done  100 
per  cent  of  the  educational  work  for 
100  per  cent  of  the  mothers  who  need 
it,  or  diverting  public  attention  and 
private  funds  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
few  nurses  or  a  few  milk  stations,  or, 
worse  still,  a  few  babies'  hospitals. 
When  confronted  with  this  choice  in 
Hoboken,  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Stevens  es- 
tablished a  memorial  to  her  husband 
which  shall  be  used  "to  increase,  year 
after  year,  the  number  of  mothers  and 
fathers  who  will  take  an  interest  in 
Hoboken's  city  government,  so  that 
schools  shall  be  progressively  better, 
streets  cleaner,  recreation  more  enjoyable, 
and  health  rates  and  civic  ideals  pro- 
gressively higher." 

What  promises  to  be  the  most  con- 
clusive demonstration  in  infant  care 
ever  made  in  this  country  is  that  shortly 
to  begin  in  New  York  City,  where  fifteen 
milk  stations  will  be  maintained  by  the 
department  of  health  and  supplemented 
by  district  nurses  in  all  needy  sections. 
Attempt  to  picture  100  per  cent  of  the 
problem  has  been  made  by  the  New 
York  Milk  Committee,  which  is  now 
asking  for  $300,000  for  enough  milk 
stations  so  that  this  coming  summer  no 
baby  and  no  mother  will  be  without  the 
direct  and  constant  educational  in- 
fluence of  those  who  know  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  excuse  last  summer  for 
losing  3,293  babies,  under  one  year  of 
age,  just  "because  the  weather  was  hot." 

The  National  Children's  Bureau  adds 
its  testimony  and,  in  my  judgment,  its 
warning  to  those  who  are  investing 
energy  or  money  in  promoting  health 
campaigns.  It  would  have  been  just 
as  easy  to  interest  Theodore  Roosevelt 
in  the  possibilities  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Census,  and  a  United  States 
Bureau  of  Health,  as  in  a  special  not- 
yet-existing    Children's2.Bureau.  The 
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same  energy  that  tried  to  arouse  a 
country  to  the  need  for  an  additional 
agency,  with  an  income  of  $30,000  or 
$40,000  a  year,  could  have  organized 
and  galvanized  these  other  already 
existing  agencies,  in  touch  with  a  half- 
million  teachers,  fifty  state  and  colonial 
superintendents  of  education,  fifty  state 
and  colonial  departments  of  health,  all 
the  city  bureaus  of  vital  statistics,  etc.  .  .  . 

It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  present- 
day  reform,  and  even  present-day  health 
work,  that  we  undervalue  the  potential 
service  of  the  newspaper,  except  when 
we  want  to  make  appeals  for  our  own 
work.  .  .  . 

In  two  New  York  Sunday  papers,  one 
issue  printed  twenty-seven  columns  of 
advertising  more  potent  for  evil  than 
twenty-seven  cases  of  smallpox  equally 
flagrant.  Have  you  ever  compared  the 
amount  spent  in  your  city  by  private 
philanthropy  to  fight  tuberculosis  with 
the  amount  spent  by  quacks  to  advertise 
quack  medicines  for  these  same  tuber- 
culous neighbors? 

Take,  for  instance,  the  campaign 
against  infant  mortality.  It  would  be 
an  interesting  study  to  note  on  what 
days  of  last  year  the  newspapers  of  your 
city  printed  facts  about  saving  babies. 
Were  these  newspaper  items  and  edi- 
torials addressed  to  the  mothers  who 
have  the  babies,  or  to  the  men  and  women 
who  have  the  money  to  support  private 
work?  Did  they  relate  to  100  per  cent 
of  the  babies,  or  to  one  per  cent  or  to 
ten  per  cent  cared  for  in  different  private 
institutions?  AVas  the  maximum  atten- 
tion given  in  the  summertime  when 
babies  could  be  saved,  or  in  the  winter- 
time when  the  annual  reports  of  child- 
saving  institutions  were  published?  In 
New  York  City,  at  the  height  of  the 
infant  mortality  of  last  summer,  toward 
the  end  of  June  and  early  in  July,  day 
after  day,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
citizens,  including  practically  all  mothers 
of  young  babies,  read  shouting  head- 
lines to  the  effect  that  there  was  no 
hope  for  reducing  infant  deaths  because 
the  hot  wave  would  last  another  week. 
Private  agencies,  instead  of  coming 
* 'square  back"  to  the  mothers  through 
these  same  welcome  sources  of  informa- 
tion, utilized  the  torrid  wave  to  state 
their  own  need  for  funds.    The  health 


department  itself  finally  accepted  the 
co-operation  of  the  newspapers,  and  day 
after  day  told  the  New  York  public  that 
babies  died  because  the  milk  was  warm  or 
unclean,  and  not  because  the  weather 
was  hot  or  baby  was  hot. 

In  my  judgment,  we  cannot  go  much 
farther  in  our  health  crusades  without 
more  funds  for  making  such  effective 
use  of  the  newspapers  as  has  character- 
ized the  crusades  for  legislation  against 
the  white  plague  and  child  labor.  .  .  . 

The  only  time  in  the  year  when  our 
communities  attempt  to  picture  100  per 
cent  of  their  health  opportunity  and 
health  needs  is  when  they  are  preparing 
their  local  or  state  budgets.  The  only 
document  that  pretends  to  outline  100 
per  cent  of  a  community's  health  needs 
is  the  budget  estimate.  The  only  docu- 
ment that  pretends  to  describe  100  per 
cent  of  what  a  community  proposes  to  do 
next  year  for  promotion  of  health  is  the 
city  budget.  Yet  to  a  degree  that  is 
astounding,  when  one  considers  public 
responsiveness  to  the  "health  move- 
ment," budget  estimates,  budget  hear- 
ings, budget  making  and  budget  possi- 
bilities are  still  unknown  lands  to  health 
crusaders. 

Still  more  of  a  stranger  is  interest  in 
the  after-budget  fulfillment  of  before- 
budget  pledges.  From  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  are  illustrations  in 
almost  every  city,  that  getting  money 
voted  for  a  health  purpose  is  by  no  means 
the  same  thing  as  getting  money  used 
for  that  health  purpose. 

Utilization  of  health  knowledge  al- 
ready known,  requires  attention  now, 
more  than  the  discovery  of  facts  hereto- 
fore concealed.  With  almost  negligible 
exceptions,  we  can  stamp  out  diseases 
common  to  man  without  knowing  one 
more  fact  regarding  medicine.  The  great 
problem  of  the  next  few  years  is  to  show 
medical  men  themselves  and  philan- 
thropists who  like  to  give  money  for 
training  medical  men  and  medical  re- 
search, that  the  supreme  need  is  for  ad- 
ministrative use  of  medical  knowledge 
already  in  hand. 

An  investigation  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  has  given  the  physician's  halo 
and  that  of  the  medical  college  a  pretty 
severe  tilt.    Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
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readers,  who,  until  that  report,  felt  that 
medical  schools  were  distributors  of 
health  knowledge,  were  made  to  see  that 
what  the  country  needs  even  more  than 
physicians  are  men  and  women  who  can 
teach  to  what  a  very  great  extent  phy- 
sicians are  unnecessary.  For  example, 
after  working  for  a  couple  of  years,  the 
Rockefeller  Fund  seems  to  have  proved 
conclusively  that  the  cure  for  the  hook- 
worm requires  chiefly  the  application  of 
a  few  elementary  principles  of  cleanli- 
ness. The  great  problem  in  the  South 
seems  to  be,  not  to  find  germs,  analyze 
them  and  discover  means  for  killing  them, 
but  to  give  the  Southern  farmer  and  small 
town  modern  standards  of  cleanliness 
and  modern  local  and  state  machinery 
for  applying  modern  sanitary  methods 
everywhere. 

Likewise  the  union  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
for  the  bedside  training  of  medical  men, 
raises  a  question  whether  an  additional 
step  must  not  soon  be  taken  to  supple- 
ment bedside  instruction  with  sewer-side 
instruction,  unclean  milkshop-side  in- 
struction, unclean  home-side  instruction, 
uninformed  mothers-side  instruction,  un- 
lighted  tenement-side  instruction,  un- 
ventilated  factory-side  instruction,  etc. 

It  is  not  true  that  a  cause  is  always 
advanced  when  everybody  comes  to  see 
the  necessity  for  promoting  it,  and  when 
everybody  talks  about  it.  Oftentimes 
consciousness  of  social  need  acts  like  a 
drug,  putting  the  public  to  sleep  instead 
of  opening  its  eyes,  unless  supplemented 
by  administrative  acts  which  harness 
public  conscience  and  public  intelligence 
to  efficient  daily  routine  work. 


Immediately  after  hearing  of  the 
Slocum  disaster — the  burning  of  several 
hundred  women  and  children  on  an  ex- 
cursion boat  on  the  Hudson  River — I 
telephoned  to  Sea  Breeze  to  ask  about 
our  fire  protection  for  several  hundred 
mothers  and  children  on  fresh-air  out- 
ings, and  for  forty  children  suffering  from 
bone  tuberculosis.  Fire  drills  were 
started  at  once,  and  upon  my  first  visit 
I  asked  to  see  one.  The  promptness, 
efficiency,  pleasure  and  order  that  char- 
acterized that  fire  drill  were  a  joy. 
There  was  just  one  defect — nobody  had 
been  detailed  to  turn  on  the  water.  Had 
there  actually  been  a  fire,  it  is  not  in- 
conceivable that  buildings  would  have 
been  entirely  empty  or  several  lives  lost 
before  discovering  it  was  nobody's  busi- 
ness to  turn  on  the  water. 

This  is  the  condition  of  a  great  number 
of  our  health  crusades  at  the  present 
time.  The  public  is  convinced,  every- 
body knows  that  water  puts  out  fire, 
everybody  knows  that  there  must  be 
organization,  but  in  too  many  instances, 
even  when  we  have  our  fire  drill  organized, 
we  have  not  yet  arranged  for  turning  on 
the  water  and  keeping  it  on  until  the  fire 
is  out. 

Social  workers  and  the  philanthropists 
and  officials  they  try  to  influence  can  pay 
biggest  dividends  these  next  few  years  by 
seeing  and  taking  the  administrative 
steps  necessary  to  utilize,  every  day  in 
the  year,  the  knowledge  they  already 
possess  through  the  only  agencies  which 
belong  to  all  of  us,  which  make  mistakes 
or  advance  steps  in  the  name  of  all  of  us — 
our  city,  county,  state  and  national  govern- 
ments. 


Every  ten  years  a  million  houses  are  erected  in  England,  without  order,  regulation, 
co-ordination  with  park,  river  or  natural  feature — dumped  down  anywhere — often  as 
many  as  thirty,  sometimes  forty  and  fifty,  to  the  acre.  You  will  not  get  King's  Company 
men  of  the  first  battalion  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  out  of  quarters  like  that;  and  on  imperial, 
racial,  social,  economic  and  physical  grounds  you  have  a  right  to  see  that  this  kind  of 
thing  is  not  stereotyped  permanently  into  the  conditions  of  our  modern  society. — John 
Burns,  M.  P. 
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THE  situation  in  regard  to  milk  has 
grown  very  complicated  to  the 
onlooker,  because  of  the  many 
conflicting  interests  and  differing  points 
of  view.  Producer,  contractor,  railroad, 
distributor  and  consumer  each  have  to 
be  considered.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  bring 
some  order  out  of  this  seeming  chaos, 
some  simplicity  out  of  this  confusion. 

What  is  the  principal  interest  of  the 
producer  in  the  matter?  It  is,  generally 
speaking,  a  financial  one.  To  produce 
his  milk  with  as  little  outlay  as  will  keep 
his  cows  in  good  condition,  and  to  sell 
it  at  the  highest  price  he  can  get  for  it. 
And  that  of  the  contractor?  Financial 
again.  How  is  it  with  the  railroads? 
Once  more  a  financial  interest.  And  with 
the  distributor?  Like  the  others,  his 
is  to  get  the  best  profits  he  can.  And 
finally  we  come  to  the  consumer.  Are 
his  interests  financial  like  the  rest?  Yes! 
But  they  are  something  beside,  something 
much  more  vital, — they  concern  his 
health  and  the  health  of  his  children; 
and  more  than  their  health,  their  very 
lives.  This  it  is  which  makes  him  of 
vastly  more  consequence  than  all  the 
other  interests  put  together. 

We  are  a  commercial  nation,  the  pun- 
ishments inflicted  for  crimes  against 
property  are,  in  proportion  to  the  crime, 
far  heavier  than  for  those  against  chastity 
or  health,  only  the  actual  taking  of  life 
or  the  attempt  to  take  life  by  force  has 
hitherto  been  given  a  heavier  penalty 
than  has  been  meted  out  for  embezzle- 
ment or  theft.  But  we  are  at  last  learn- 
ing that  the  conservation  of  human  life 
is  more  valuable  to  the  nation  than  that 
of  any  other  kind  of  property.  Our 
ancestors  were  taught  to  look  with  a  fine 
scorn  on  giving  much  thought  to  the  body 
and  its  needs,  but  after  all,  without  a 
body  we  cease  to  be  able  to  work  in  this 
world  at  all,  and  our  first  duty  is  to  make 
our  life  on  this  planet  as  perfect  as  it 
can  be.  For  this  reason  we  must  have 
bodies  as  useful  and  as  valuable  as  they 
can  be  made. 


Milk  being  the  food  of  the  young,  the 
vigor  of  the  future  citizens  depends  on 
its  wholesomeness ;  therefore  to  us  all, 
producers,  contractors,  railroads,  dis- 
tributors and  consumers,  is  entrusted  a 
grave  responsibility.  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  four  first  mentioned, 
and  many  efforts  have  been  made,  the 
supply  is  still  far  from  what  it  should  be, 
and  it  remains  for  those  who  alone  will 
ever  accomplish  the  object  sought,  the 
consumers  themselves,  to  demand  that 
all  dirty  milk,  with  its  great  dangers, 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  markets  of 
this  Commonwealth.  Our  Health  Boards 
I  consider  as  representatives  of  the  con- 
sumers, hence  I  have  not  spoken  of  them 
separately,  but  I  fear  that  sometimes  this 
position  of  theirs  is  overlooked  by  the 
very  body  which  they  represent. 

The  reason  that  the  consumers  alone 
are  ever  likely  to  accomplish  the  extirpa- 
tion of  dirty  milk  is  that  it  requires 
less  intelligence  on  their  part  to  see  that 
it  is  for  their  advantage,  the  benefit  to 
them  is  so  patent.  Statistics  are  accumu- 
lating all  the  time  which  show  the  great 
numbers  of  outbreaks  of  contagious  dis- 
ease due  to  milk.  Typhoid  fever  epi- 
demics are  the  most  frequent,  but  those 
of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  are  not 
few,  and  epidemic  sore  throat  brings  up 
the  rear  with  not  too  small  a  showing. 
The  total  number  of  these  epidemics  runs 
well  into  the  hundreds,  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  some  of  these  outbreaks  claimed 
hundreds  of  victims  with  the  customary 
proportion  of  deaths,  the  seriousness  is 
readily  apparent. 

The  country  is  awakening  to  the  reali- 
zation also  that  all  of  these  diseases 
taken  together  are  insignificant  compared 
with  the  loss  of  life  among  young  children 
from  digestive  troubles  caused  by  im- 
proper food,  mostly  milk,  milk  "merely 
dirty  and  unfit."  Dr.  John  Lovett 
Morse  in  the  first  bulletin  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Milk  Consumers  Association, 
says:  "In  New  York  in  the  five  years, 
1900  to  1904,  only  23,330  children  of 
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all  ages  died  of  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
whooping-cough,  typhoid  fever,  and 
diphtheria  combined,  while  26,563  babies 
under  two  years  died  of  the  diarrheal 
diseases  during  the  same  time."  In 
most  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of 
Massachusetts,  milk  stations  have  already 
been,  or  are  this  year  being  started,  to 
supply  clean  milk  to  the  poor  babies 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  what  is  even 
more  needed,  instruction  of  the  mothers 
in  the  proper  care  of  the  baby  and  of 
its  food. 

The  third  great  danger  to  the  lives  and 
health  of  the  whole  community  from  milk 
which  is  not  clean,  lies  in  tuberculosis. 
We  are  paying  immense  sums  annually 
to  try  to  stamp  out  consumption  among 
human  beings,  and  when  we  have  an 
outbreak  like  that  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease  which  has  twice  attacked  our 
cattle,  we  wisely  spare  no  expense  in 
crushing  it;  but  tuberculosis  in  cattle, 
because  it  is  ever  with  us,  and  because 
it  is  usually  incipient  for  a  long  time 
before  showing  any  startling  symptoms, 
we  allow  to  run  its  course  with  a  supine 
indifference  both  to  life  and  property, 
which  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
progress  of  preventive  medicine.  Take 
first  the  loss  of  life.  There  is  no  longer 
room  for  doubt  that  bovine  tuberculosis 
is,  at  the  most  conservative  estimate, 
the  cause  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
cases  of  tuberculosis  of  childhood,  and 
of  a  very  considerable  amount  of  that  of 
later  life.  The  proportion  of  human  cases 
attributed  to  it  increases  constantly  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  subject  increases. 
It  is  definitely  stated  now,  by  many 
observers,  that  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis 


are  taken  in  with  food,  and,  passing 
through  the  intestinal  wall  without  leav- 
ing any  trace,  lodge  in  the  lungs  where 
they  are  carried  with  the  stream  of  blood 
which  is  taken  to  them  for  purification, 
and  there  start  consumption.  The  com- 
monest form  of  human  tuberculosis  is 
that  attacking  the  lungs  and  this  has 
hitherto  been  thought  to  be  acquired 
only  by  inhalation,  but  if  it  can  be 
brought  about  by  swallowing  the  germ, 
as  these  observers  claim,  then  the  danger 
to  human  beings  from  the  milk  of  dis- 
eased cattle  is  much  greater  than  the 
estimate  given  above.  Now  as  to  the 
loss  of  property.  Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin, 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  estimates  that  in  this 
country  the  annual  loss  to  the  live  stock 
industry  from  tuberculosis  alone  amounts 
to  $23,000,000;  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
estimated  at  $14,000,000.  Tuberculosis  is 
a  disease  which  can  be  eradicated,  but 
only  if  all  work  together  for  this  end. 
Are  not  the  interests  of  all  people  in  this 
matter  the  same?  Could  anything  be 
stupider  than  to  let  this  state  of  things 
continue? 

Now  having  seen  what  some  of  the 
great  dangers  to  the  community  are  in 
milk  which  is  not  perfectly  clean  and 
from  healthy  herds,  let  us  see  what  pro- 
tection can  be  given  the  public  from  these 
dangers,  and  to  do  this  we  must  study 
what  the  conditions  ought  to  be  in  order 
that  people  may  have  the  milk  they  need 
without  being  subjected  to  the  dangers 
now  accompanying  it.  First,  the  cows 
producing  milk  must  all  be  healthy;  one 
tuberculous  cow  in  a  herd,  even  though 
her  milk  be  not  used,  may  contaminate 
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the  milk  of  the  rest.  A  cow  having 
tuberculosis  usually  passes  tubercle  bacilli 
in  her  droppings,  and  these  droppings, 
under  the  conditions  pertaining  in  most 
barnyards,  are  allowed  promiscuously  to 
gather  on  the  flanks  of  the  cows,  and 
from  them  to  drop  into  the  milk  pail. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  milk  of 


cows,  themselves  quite  healthy,  is  almost 
certain  to  be  contaminated  if  one  tu- 
berculous cow  be  allowed  to  roam  about 
where  the  rest  of  the  herd  takes  its  exer- 
cise. The  need  of  cleanliness  as  well  as 
of  the  healthiness  of  the  cattle  is  shown 
by  this  illustration,  but  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant in  the  prevention  of  the  contami- 
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nation  of  milk  with  hnman  as  with  bovine 
diseases,  and  perhaps  most  important  of 
all  is  the  protection  of  young  children 
from  the  dirt  which  causes  the  fatal 
diarrhea  of  summer  time,  so  fatal  because 
in  hot  weather  the  germs  multiply  so  much 
more  rapidly  than  at  other  seasons;  and 
the  strength  of  poor  babies,  taxed  by  the 
heat,  is  not  sufficient  to  resist  the  strain. 

The  reason  for  dwelling  at  such  length 
on  the  importance  of  healthiness  and 
cleanliness  on  the  farm,  is  that  milk 
once  contaminated  can  never  be  made 
clean  again;  we  may  strain  it  and 
pasteurize  it,  but  in  pasteurization  all 
we  have  done  is  to  cook  the  dirt,  we  have 
not  removed  it,  and  straining  merely 
removes  the  dirt  which  is  large  enough  to 
show,  the  dangerous  part,  the  bacteria, 
are  too  small  to  be  kept  out  by  any 
strainer  which  can  be  used.  Therefore 
unless  the  first  step  be  clean,  subsequent 
cleanliness  and  care  are  of  no  avail  to 
make  milk  good.  But  equally  true  is  it 
that  however  carefully  milk  is  produced, 
at  any  step  in  its  journey  from  the  cow, 
it  may  be  made  a  food  of  great  danger 
to  those  consuming  it. 


AN  INEXPENSIVE  BUT  CLEAN  MILK 
HOUSE 


The  contractor's  plant  must  be  im- 
maculately clean,  and  his  supply  most 
carefully  inspected,  for  the  danger  of 
mixing  milk  is  a  very  serious  one.  Unlike 
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water,  dirty  milk  is  not  diluted  by  being 
mixed  with  that  which  is  clean;  on  the 
contrary,  the  germs  in  that  which  is 
polluted  are  given,  by  the  supply  of 
clean  milk,  a  large  amount  of  fresh 
nourishment  which  they  make  haste  to 
appropriate,  and  develop  accordingly  with 
much  greater  rapidity  than  before. 

During  the  time  it  is  in  the  care  of 
the  railroads  great  harm  may  be  done  if 
the  milk  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  sun 
on  the  station  platforms,  or  be  trans- 
ported in  anything  except  the  new  type 
of  refrigerator  cars.  These  cars  are  con- 
structed with  doors  of  the  kind  used  in 
the  best  refrigerators,  and  are  without 
the  cupboards  which  have  accumulated  so 
much  nastiness  in  the  past,  they  are  more- 
over not  capable  of  being  used  as  thor- 
oughfares by  the  train  hands.  The  rail- 
roads should  feel  their  responsibility  not 
only  to  keep  milk  cool  but  to  transport  it 
quickly  and  to  deliver  it  at  an  hour  in 
the  day  when  it  would  be  best  for  the 
consumer.  In  Boston,  almost  all  milk 
is  delivered  by  the  railroads  in  the 
morning,  even  that  used  by  the  Milk  and 
Baby  Hygiene  Association,  with  the 
result  that  it  is  bottled  and  put  in  the 
contractors'  refrigerators  and  not  sent 
to  the  consumer  until  it  has  been  in  the 
city  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours.  If  it  is 
delivered  by  the  railroads  in  the  morning 
it  is  better  for  all,  consumers  (except  the 
babies)  that  the  milk  should  be  held  by 
the  contractor  as  is  done  at  present,  for  his 
facilities  for  keeping  it  cold  in  his  large 
ice  rooms  are  much  better  than  those 
possessed  by  individuals;  and  most 
consumers,  except  infants  and  invalids, 
do  their  consuming  between  the  hours 
of  6  A.  M.  and  6  P.  M.  But  if  the  rail- 
roads can  be  persuaded  to  deliver  their 
milk  at  night,  as  is  done  in  New  York, 
the  milk  received  at  midnight  goes  out  the 
following  morning.  As  cows  are  milked 
twice  a  day,  the  age  of  the  milk  when 
delivered  at  the  contractors'  is  the  same 
in  either  case,  but  there  is  a  saving  of 
twelve  hours  in  the  time  it  awaits  de- 
livery to  the  customer  by  the  contractor, 
and  these  twelve  hours  are  of  incalculable 
importance. 

The  delivery  of  milk  by  the  distributor 
should  not  be  fraught  with  much  danger 
if  the  bottles  are  delivered  at  a  suitable 
hour  in  the  morning.    In  Philadelphia 


the  Milk  Commission  of  experts,  recently 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  has  advised 
that  milk  be  not  delivered  before  6 
o'clock,  at  which  hour  the  housekeeper 
is  supposed  to  be  about  her  business,  and 
this  change  of  hour  should  prevent  the 
milk  standing  outside  the  ice-chest  for 
several  hours  as  is  the  case  when  delivered 
too  early.  In  the  delivery  of  milk,  how- 
ever, there  is  at  present  a  very  great 
danger  which  should  not  exist,  and  that 
is  the  refilling  of  bottles  collected  at 
customers'  houses,  in  order  to  deliver 
them  to  other  customers  along  the  route. 
This  is  utterly  against  the  law  and  cannot 
be  too  severely  censured,  but  it  is  done  all 
too  frequently  when  no  one  is  thought 
to  be  looking.  The  bottles  are  of  course 
washed  only  as  the  customer  has  seen 
fit  to  wash  them,  and  the  few  epidemics 
which  have  been  traced  to  milk  bottles 
have  arisen  from  bottles  treated  in  this 
sort  of  way.  Milk  kept  in  shops  in  dip- 
tanks  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  is  almost 
certain  to  become  a  most  dangerous 
article  of  food,  for  the  receptacles  of  the 
customers  are  always  filled  over  the  open 
tank,  both  to  avoid  spilling  on  the  floor 
and  to  catch  the  drippings  of  the  milk 
which  might  otherwise  be  lost;  and  as 
these  receptacles  are  not  infrequently 
very  dirty  and  have  often  come  directly 
from  sick  rooms,  the  impropriety  of  the 
use  of  such  means  of  dispensing  this 
fluid  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

As  to  the  contamination  of  milk  by 
the  consumer  himself,  this  is  a  thing 
which  undoubtedly  frequently  occurs  and 
for  which  a  great  deal  of  instruction  is 
required  and  is  being  given,  but  as  it 
only  concerns  the  purposes  of  this  paper 
in  so  far  as  bottles  from  sick  rooms  may 
be  the  means  of  carrying  contagion  to 
others,  it  is  suflScient  to  touch  on  it 
here. 

We  have  now  taken  up  in  some  detail 
what  is  needed  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumer;  in  closing  let  us  see  how  these 
affect  the  interests  of  the  other  four 
classes.  This  can  be  done  broadly,  for 
as  we  found  their  interests  all  to  be 
financial,  anything  which  increases  their 
profits  will  cover  their  interests,  and 
nothing  can  accomplish  this  more  entirely 
than  to  increase  their  sales.  It  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  the  sales  of  milk 
in  Massachusetts  have  fallen  off  and  are 
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constantly  decreasing  in  spite  of  the 
increase  of  population.  Poor  people  are 
substituting  prepared  baby  foods  for 
fresh  milk  because  they  are  afraid  of 
milk  and  because  they  are  under  the 
painfully  mistaken  idea  that  the  labels 
on  the  various  brands  of  condensed  milk 
tell  the  truth.  Unfortunately  they  seldom 
do,  and  in  consequence  the  poor  are 
buying  a  food  which  is  very  expensive 
for  the  amount  of  nutrition  contained 
in  it,  and  which  is  also  quite  unsuited 
to  the  needs  of  young  children.  This 
must  be  stopped  and  all  encouragement 
given  them  to  buy  clean,  fresh  milk,  but 
this  cannot  be  successful  until  public 
confidence  in  milk  is  restored.  If  people 
can  be  assured  that  the  milk  they  are 
getting  is  the  clean  and  wholesome  food 
they  want  to  give  their  children  and  has 
not  been  ruined  by  having  dirty  milk 
added  to  it,  they  will  buy  much  more 


and  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  such  food 
should  bring. 

It  is  a  business  principle  recognized 
in  all  other  lines  of  business  that  the 
customer  must  be  satisfied  if  sales  are 
to  increase.  The  consumers  demand 
protection  of  their  lives  and  the  lives 
of  their  children,  and  if  they  are  given 
this  protection,  their  consumption  of 
milk,  the  best  food  if  clean,  the  worst  if 
dirty,  will  increase  beyond  belief.  Clean 
milk,  from  nearby  farms,  inspected  by 
the  health  authorities  of  the  state  work- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  local  Boards 
of  Health  all  the  way  from  these  farms 
until  it  is  delivered  into  their  hands,  is 
what  the  consumers  want,  and  nothing 
short  of  this  will  prevent  the  sales  of 
milk  from  dwindling  ever  increasingly 
as  the  public  grows  to  appreciate  better 
the  impossibility  of  adequate  protection 
under  the  existing  laws. 
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COMMENTS  FROM  READERS  OF 
NEW  BOSTON 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  magazine  and  feel  that  you  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  fine  showing  that  you  have 
already  made. — Charles  K.  Belden,  State  Librarian  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  last  number  is  another  piece  of  first-class 
workmanship.  It  is  attractive  enough  all  the  way 
through  to  make  me  want  to  read  it,  and  that  is 
a  good  sign  with  all  the  magazines  that  are  coming 
to  my  desk. —  The  Survey,  New  York  City. 

This  makes  a  fine  addition  to  our  municipal 
publications,  and  we  are  very  glad  indeed  to 
have  it. — Samuel  H.  Ranch,  Librarian,  Grand 
Rapids  Public  Library. 

The  magazine  is  excellent  both  in  appearance 
and  contents — attractive  and  practical  and  inform- 
ing and  stimulating.  I  enjoy  it,  and  should  not 
wish  to  be  without  it;  and  I  congratulate  you  upon 
it.  As  a  member  of  Boston-1915  I  am  interested 
in  its  success. — (Rev.)  Winfred  Chesney  Rhoades, 
Roxbury. 

I  like  the  magazine.  It  is  enlightening  and  will, 
I  think,  be  productive  of  much  good. — Mary  A. 
Chandler  Atherton,  Principal  Chandler  Normal 
Shorthand  School. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  publication  and  has 
always  been  a  welcome  visitor. — E.  Alexis  Taylor, 
Director-General  U.  S.  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Exposition  Co. 

You  have  a  most  excellent  monthly  edition,  and 
I  enjoy  its  pages  and  wish  you  success. — Charles  A. 
Ufford,  Dorchester. 

New  Boston  has  been  coming  to  me  regularly 
and  has  interested  me  greatly.  I  have  used  a  good 
deal  of  matter  from  it  in  the  Herald. — Wm.  Mc- 
Cormick,  Editor  The  Reading  Herald,  Pa. 

Accept  my  hearty  congratulations  on  the  good 
work  of  this  magazine. — Frederic  A.  Tupper,  Head 
Master,  Brighton  High  School. 

I  am  recommending  that  the  members  of  the 
Social  Service  Committees  in  these  cities  secure 
subscriptions  for  "New  Boston,"  and  that  they 
also  send  to  the  Boston-1915  office  for  literature 
on  what  you  are  doing.  I  hope  that  we  may  co- 
operate in  this  movement,  which  I  consider  one  of 
the  most  important  ever  inaugurated  in  this  country. 
— Charles  Stelzle,  New  York  City. 

It  is  most  attractive  and  stands  for  much  in 
which  we  are  deeply  interested. —  Harriet  Farnsworth 
Gulick,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
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New  Boston 

JUNE,  1911 

NOTE  AND  COMMENT 


Progress  of  the  Program  for  1911 

THE  past  month  has  been  a  busy  and 
fruitful  one  for  Boston-1915.  The 
work  of  many  previous  weeks  is,  in 
various  directions,  coming  to  fruition; 
feasible  ways  for  the  development  of  other 
projects  have  opened  up;  progress  upon 
the  program  for  1911  has  been  definite; 
and,  above  all,  the  spirit  of  co-operation, 
of  which  Boston-1915  is  the  visible  em- 
bodiment, has  been  greatly  strengthened. 

Among  the  month's  accomplishments 
in  which  Boston-1915  took  active  part 
are  the  establishing  of  a  Municipal  Ath- 
letic Association,  which  will  mean  sound 
physical  training  throughout  the  year 
for  great  numbers  of  boys  not  now  pro- 
vided for;  the  defeat  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Boston  Charter,  the  aim 
of  which  was  to  nullify  the  charter  before 
it  was  given  a  fair  trial;  the  crystallizing 
of  the  city  planning  idea  into  practicable 
forms  of  activity,  together  with  the 
growth  of  a  general  understanding  of 
what  city  planning  means;  the  passage 
of  the  part-time  schooling  investigation 
bill,  which  seems  to  assure  the  continued 
leadership  of  Massachusetts  in  matters 
of  education;  the  bringing  of  the  plan 
for  a  further  use  of  school  buildings  to  the 
point  where  all  are  agreed  upon  the  great 
value  of  such  use;  a  thorough,  practical 
study  of  the  possibilities  of  Boston's  play 
spaces;  the  securing  of  further  data 
regarding  convenience  stations,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  proposition  for  a  civic 
building;  and  the  passing  of  sundry  bills 
in  which  Boston-1915  has  taken  an 
active  interest. 


The  Growth  of  Co-operation 

NO  project  put  forward  by  Boston- 
1915  since  its  organization  better 
illustrates  the  results  of  the  practical  co- 
operation for  which  it  stands  than  the  new 
Municipal  Athletic  Association,  which 
is  to  take  over  the  work  of  the  Boston- 
1915  Boys'  Games  Committee.  In  NEW 
Boston  for  May,  1910,  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  in  summing  up  the  work 
of  the  previous  year,  said: 

"Another  feature  that  was  made  clear  was  that 
the  whole  playground  situation  involves  at  least 
three  or  four  departments  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
that  up  to  the  time  of  these  games  there  was  a 
great  lack  of  co-operation.  Each  department  held 
itself  responsible  only  for  that  part  of  the  playground 
work  which  was  directly  under  it  and  showed  great 
disinclination  to  do  anything  that  would  aid  any 
of  the  other  interdependent  departments.  This 
may  have  been  because  of  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  situation,  brought  about  by  the  short  time 
within  which  the  plan  was  projected  and  evolved, 
but  to  the  committee  it  seemed  as  if  the  hesitancy 
of  one  department  to  co-operate  with  another  was 
the  result  of  methods  of  administration  rather  than 
of  individual  bias.  It  has  been  found  that  the  co- 
operation of  all  athletic  clubs  and  associations 
should  be  sought  and  fostered  not  only  for  the 
assistance  that  they  can  give,  but  because  the 
character  of  the  work  done  at  these  meets  is  an 
incentive  to  a  higher  grade  of  morality  in  ath- 
letics. .  .  . 

"The  committee  not  only  believes  that  what  was 
gained  last  summer  should  be  conserved  by  the 
repetition  of  the  games  during  the  coming  summer, 
but  it  also  believes  that  a  much  more  extensive 
work  should  develop.  There  is  no  reason  why, 
with  proper  support  all  the  year  round,  effective 
work  should  not  be  done.  Winter  sports  lend 
themselves  very  strongly  to  the  interest  of  boys 
and  with  thorough  co-operation  of  all  existing 
agencies  a  mighty  force  can  be  put  in  motion  to 
upbuild  the  physical  and  moral  strength  of  the 
youth  of  Boston," 
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Less  than  a  year  after  that  article 
appeared,  and  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  Boys'  Games  Committee, 
the  necessary  co-operation  has  been 
secured,  the  city  has  agreed  to  supervise 
the  games  the  year  round  and  has  ap- 
propriated $2,000  for  the  1911  meets,  and 
an  active  committee  of  twenty-five, 
leaders  in  athletics  and  boys'  work,  has 
taken  hold  of  the  details  of  the  summer's 
schedules.  The  details  of  the  plan  are 
given  on  p.  43.  It  is  through  united  work 
such  as  this  that  we  are  able  to  report 
real  progress  in  the  program  for  1911, 
and  it  is  only  by  means  of  such  cordial 
co-operation  that  the  many  great  pro- 
jects of  which  Bostonians  are  dreaming 
and  talking  can  become  realities. 

City  Planning 

THE  bill  introduced  by  Boston-1915 
calling  for  a  metropolitan  planning 
commission  was  given  leave  to  withdraw 
on  April  20.  Through  active  work,  how- 
ever, a  revised  bill  was  substituted  on 
May  1,  and  this  measure  has  passed 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  The  bill  calls 
for  the  appointment  of  an  unpaid  metro- 
politan planning  commission  of  three, 
which  shall  make  investigations  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  a  plan  for  the  metro- 
I)olitan  district  and  shall  report,  before 
January  1,  1912,  making  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  manner  in  which  such 
work  should  be  undertaken. 

There  also  seems  to  be  definite  promise 
that  the  city  will  take  up  the  question 
of  planning,  as  the  result  of  an  order 
introduced  in  the  City  Council  requesting 
the  Finance  Commission  to  submit  a 
program  for  the  development  of  Boston 
up  to  January  1,  1920. 

The  nation-wide  interest  in  the  citj^- 
planning  movement  is  made  clear  in  the 
article  in  this  number  of  NEW  BOSTON 
by  C.  Bertrand  Thompson  on  the  Phila- 
delphia City  Planning  Conference,  the 
third  meeting  of  the  kind  held  in  the 
United  States. 

Further  Use  of  Schoolhouses 

EARLY  in  the  month  a  communication 
was  sent  to  Mayor  Fitzgerald  from 
the  Boston  Home  and  School  Association 
and  Boston-1915,  asking  that  the  city 
make  an  appropriation  for  the  increased 
use  of  school  buildings  outside  regular 


school  hours.  Moreover,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Education  Conference,  held  on 
May  11,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Whereas  the  City  of  Boston  has  expended  over 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  for  the  erection  of  public 
school  buildings,  and 

Whereas  these  school  buildings  are  used  only 
about  one  thousand  hours  a  year  each  out  of  a 
possible  four  thousand  hours,  and  stand  idle  for 
the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  time,  and 

Whereas  at  an  outlay  in  addition  to  the  present 
expense  of  the  present  school  system,  comparatively 
small  in  proportion  to  the  results  to  be  accomplished, 
these  school  buildings  can  be  made  far  more  useful 
to  the  people  than  they  are  today,  and 

Whereas  Boston-1915  and  the  Boston  Home 
and  School  Association  have  jointly  propoi>,ed  that 
the  public  school  buildings  of  Boston  be  made 
available,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  their  full  capacity 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  and  have  prepared 
and  submitted  to  His  Honor,  John  F.  Fitzgerald, 
a  plan  of  development  for  such  further  use  of 
school  buildings,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Boston-1915  Education 
Conference  heartily  endorses  the  plan  of  Boston- 
1915  and  the  Boston  Home  and  School  Association 
for  the  further  use  of  school  buildings,  and  urges 
upon  His  Honor,  Mayor  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  the 
immediate  necessity  for  such  an  appropriation  as 
will  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan. 

The  various  Parents'  Associations,  the 
Central  Labor  Union,  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  United  Improvement  Association  and 
numerous  women's  clubs  have  adopted 
resolutions  asking  that  the  schoolhouses 
be  developed  as  real  community  centers. 
Both  the  School  Committee  and  City 
Hall  are  in  sympathy  with  the  plan. 

Playground  Development 

AT  the  first  meeting  of  the  Municipal 
Athletic  Association,  Mayor  Fitz- 
gerald said  that  Boston  was  well  equipped 
with  playgrounds  but  was  weak  in  super- 
vision. In  order  to  secure  definite  infor- 
mation regarding  the  supervision  and  use 
of  playgrounds  and  the  possibilities  of 
developing  small  neighborhood  centers, 
the  Youth  Conference  is  making  a  thor- 
ough study  of  conditions.  Playgrounds 
and  parks  are  in  some  respects  poorly 
distributed  and  not  numerous  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  small  children  in 
the  poorer  districts.  An  investigation 
of  the  playground  possibilities  ofi'ered  by 
untaxed  areas  is  being  made,  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  whether  this  need  of  the 
younger  children  can  be  met,  by  making 
use  of  more  school  yards  and  other  city 
property.  The  utilization  of  roofs,  streets 
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and  unused  private  property  is  also  being 
studied.  The  Municipal  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation will  do  much  to  extend  the  use  of 
playgrounds  and  increase  their  efficiency. 

The  Civic  Building 

EARLY  in  the  month  a  letter  was  sent 
to  eight  hundred  organizations  which 
might  be  interested  in  taking  quarters  in 
a  central  civic  building.  The  replies  to 
these  letters  will  give  the  committee  in 
charge  more  definite  information  on  which 
actual  planning  can  be  based.  Meanwhile 
sketch  plans  are  being  studied,  possible 
sites  are  being  investigated,  and  the 
financing  of  the  project  is  being  worked 
out. 

Convenience  Stations 

VALUABLE  information  regarding 
convenience  stations,  their  cost  and 
Boston's  need  for  additional  facilities, 
has  been  secured  during  the  month. 
The  results  of  the  investigation  are 
given  on  page  65  of  this  number  of  NEW 
Boston.  A  joint  committee  from  the 
Boston-1915  conference  has  recom- 
mended the  construction  of  stations  at 
Dover  and  Washington  Streets  (South 
End);  Bowdoin  Square  (West  End); 
North  Square  (North  End);  near  Vine 
Street  Church  (Roxbury). 

Part-Time  Schools  for  Working 
Children 

THE  bill  calling  for  an  investigation 
of  part-time  schooling  has  become 
law.  It  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  educational  needs  of  working 
children  between  fourteen  and  seventeen 
years  and  directs  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  report  on  the  "need  and 
practicability  of  part-time  schooling,  vo- 
cational and  otherwise,  for  working  chil- 
dren, and  also  the  establishment  of  an 
apprentice  system,  especially  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seven- 
teen years."  While  the  appropriation  for 
this  inquiry  is  only  $6,500,  the  bill  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  initial  stage  of 
an  important  movement  to  deal  with  the 
educational  needs  of  Massachusetts 
youth  in  commerce  and  industry. 

The  state  commissioner  of  education 
has  been  in  conference  with  a  number  of 
those  interested  in  this  question  from  the 


employer's,  the  employee's  and  the 
child  welfare  viewpoint.  As  a  result,  a 
plan  of  inquiry  is  being  developed  which 
proposes  to  take  into  consideration  not 
only  the  further  schooling  needs  of  young 
workers,  but  also  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployments, with  reference  to  their  edu- 
cational possibilities. 

Other  Projects  of  the  1911 
Program 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Education  Con- 
ference, held  on  May  11,  Theodore 
C.  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Teachers' 
Library  Committee,  stated  that  the 
Boston  Public  Library  is  willing  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  its  teachers'  room 
by  transferring  the  pedagogical  books 
and  educational  periodicals  to  that  room. 
The  library  oiSicials  feel,  however,  that 
the  additional  expense  which  would  be 
incurred  by  such  a  transfer  should  be 
covered  by  an  appropriation  from  the 
School  Committee.  The  Teachers'  Lib- 
rary Committee  recommends: 

That  an  aggressive  circulation  be  adopted  by 
which  sets  of  special  books  should  be  placed  in  the 
teachers'  rooms  of  the  various  schools,  and  loaned 
with  conditions  similar  to  those  used  in  the  Public 
Library. 

That  the  matter  of  circulation  be  placed  under 
the  charge  of  some  qualified  person,  or  persons, 
whose  services  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  teachers, 
and  that  the  salary  be  paid  by  the  School  Board. 

The  bill  endorsed  by  the  Charities  and 
Correction  Conference,  calling  for  more 
stringent  desertion  and  non-support  laws, 
has  passed  the  House  and  reached  its  third 
reading  in  the  Senate. 

The  State  Board  of  Registration  in 
Medicine  has  expressed  a  willingness  to 
introduce  practical  examinations  for  li- 
censes to  practice  medicine,  as  soon  as 
they  are  granted  sufficient  appropriation 
for  this  purpose.  The  matter  of  expense 
incurred  in  those  states  where  practical 
examinations  are  now  held  is  being  in- 
vestigated by  the  Boston-1915  cffice. 

The  Municipal  Athletic 
Association 

THE  first  city  to  establish  public  play- 
grounds and  public  baths,  Boston 
is  once  more  among  the  leaders,  in  the 
organization  of  a  Municipal  Athletic 
Association  which  hereafter  will  direct 
the  outdoor  and  indoor  sports  of  the  city's 
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boys  and  girls.  The  formation  of  the 
new  association,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  to  use  the  mayor's 
words,  "marks  a  big  event  in  the  athletic 
history  of  Boston";  for  with  the  official 
backing  of  the  city,  assuring  the  coopera- 
tion of  public  departments,  the  work  of 
the  Boston-1915  Boys'  Games  Committee 
can  be  continued  and  broadened  in  a  way 
that  would  prove  impossible  for  any 
unofficial  organization. 

Mayor  Fitzgerald  said  that  all  possible 
credit  should  be  given  Boston-1915  for  the 
successful  games  of  the  past  two  sum- 
mers. He  felt,  however,  that  there  should 
be  a  municipal  organization  to  supervise 
the  athletics  of  the  people  of  Boston  the 
year  round. 

The  present  boys'  games  committee, 
acting  as  the  advisory  council  of  the 
Municipal  Athletic  Association,  will  direct 
the  games  to  be  held  in  July  and  August 
this  year.  Twelve  sectional  track  meets 
with  a  final  meet  at  Wood  Island  Park, 
a  series  of  swimming  events  and  a  sched- 
ule of  baseball  games  for  boys  averaging 
eighteen  years  of  age  will  constitute  the 
summer's  program.  During  the  latter 
part  of  September  a  mass  meeting  will 
be  held,  made  up  of  old-time  athletes  and 
captains,  managers  and  players,  to  per- 
fect the  organization. 

At  the  meeting  for  preliminary  organ- 
ization, held  in  the  City  Club  on  May  10, 
Mayor  Fitzgerald  was  elected  chairman, 
Hugh  C.  McGrath,  secretary;  the  city 
treasurer,  treasurer;  Dr.  A.  E.  Garland, 
first  vice-president;  Rev.  Edward  Cum- 
mings,  second  vice-president  and  Frank 
S.  Mason,  third  vice-president.  The 
members  of  the  City  Council  will  act  as 
honorary  vice-president. 

The  advisory  committee  follows:  Mit- 
chell Freiman,  E.  E.  Babb,  Col.  George 
B.  Billings,  Charles  H.  Carter,  Dr.  A.  E. 
Garland,  N.  L.  Amster,  J.  A.  Brooks, 
Ellery  H.  Clark,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings, 
George  Cummings,  Edward  L.  Durran, 
Clarence  P.  Davis,  Clarence  A.  Fitzpat- 
rick,  Don  S.  Gates,  Joseph  B.  Maccabe, 
H.  A.  Gidney,  Frank  A.  Goodwin,  A. 
Paul  Keith,  Leo  H.  Leary,  Frank  S. 
Mason,  Hugh  McGrath,  Everett  P.  Mero, 
Jacob  C.  Morse,  William  C.  Prout,  T.  H. 
Russell,  2d,  Carl  Schreader,  James  B. 
Shea,  Gen.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  and 
Nathaniel  J.  Young. 


The  formation  of  the  Municipal  Ath- 
letic Association  affords  a  good  example 
of  the  practical  working  out  of  the  Boston- 
1915  idea  of  cooperation  among  existing 
organizations.  The  games  of  the  past 
two  summers,  in  which  over  six  thousand 
boys  and  girls  entered,  brought  together 
a  number  of  volunteer  bodies  and  munici- 
pal departments,  working  unitedly  for 
the  success  of  the  meets.  Now  that  the 
value  of  the  summer  games  has  been 
shown  and  the  necessary  cooperation 
secured,  Boston-1915  is  glad  to  turn  over 
the  work  of  its  summer  games  committee 
to  the  Municipal  Athletic  Association, 
which  will  be  able,  from  its  very  organ- 
ization, to  make  them  more  useful  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  Boston  and  more  effec- 
tive for  the  whole  city. 

Fitting  "Misfits"  in  High  School 

THE  Education  Conference  of  Boston- 
1915  continued  the  discussion  of 
misfits  in  high  schools,  at  a  meeting  in 
the  Tremont  Building  on  May  11.  The 
Newton  Technical  High  School  has  solved 
this  problem,  at  least  for  a  small  class 
of  boys  which  is  receiving  special  instruc- 
tion by  a  very  novel  method.  John  B. 
Hebberd,  the  head  of  the  mathematics 
department,  told  about  these  "over-aged, 
over-grown  boys"  who  have  failed  in  the 
grammar  school,  and  in  the  special  class 
have  reached  an  average  standing  as  high 
as  many  in  the  regular  freshman  classes. 

Twenty-nine  boys  who  had  shown 
little  or  no  progress  in  the  grammar  grades, 
were  induced  to  enter  the  high  school  and 
join  the  special  class.  Their  past  records 
Avere  forgotten,  and  each  boy  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  fresh  start. 

Mathematics,  which  before  had  meant 
little  but  monotonous  rows  of  figures, 
became  very  real  indeed  when,  in  place 
of  book  problems,  the  boys  worked  for 
several  weeks  on  percentages  of  various 
football  teams,  average  weights  of  players, 
average  numbers  of  accidents  in  certain 
positions,  etc.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
baseball  season  the  same  problems,  varied 
by  afternoons  at  some  of  the  big  games, 
held  the  interest  of  every  boy  in  the  class. 
Election  time  gave  further  opportunity 
for  figuring  the  percentages  of  decrease 
in  the  votes  of  various  wards;  and  for  a 
time  after  election  the  class  studied  the 
percentage  of  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living. 
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Mr.  Hebberd  said  that  in  English  the 
boys  are  trained  to  speak  well,  rather 
than  to  become  proficient  writers.  Maga- 
zine articles  of  contemporary  interest  are 
used  chiefly  for  "text  books."  The  boys 
become  familiar  with  these  articles  and 
in  a  period  devoted  to  "oral  English," 
different  pupils  summarize  the  stories  of 
tte  articles  in  their  own  words. 

In  place  of  book  civics,  a  study  was 
made  of  the  Newton  and  Boston  city 
governments,  followed  by  the  adoption 
of  sample  budgets  made  up  by  the  pupils. 
Elementary  science  was  applied  to  the 
measurements  of  objects  which  the  pupils 
could  see,  handle  and  analyze  for  them- 
selves. 

The  class  started  with  twenty-nine  and 
today  numbers  twenty-six  boys,  twenty- 
one  of  whom  will  be  ready  to  start  regular 
high  school  work  in  the  fall.  Mr.  Heb- 
berd feels  that  this  method  of  instruction, 
at  least  in  modified  form,  might  be  suc- 
cessfully adopted  outside  the  so-called 
"misfit"  class. 

Housing  Inspection  and  the 

Board  of  Health 

THAT  the  twenty  tenement  house 
inspectors  of  the  Boston  Board  of 
Health  have  an  almost  impossible  task 
to  perform  in  making  the  160,000  visits 
that  are  necessary  in  a  year's  work,  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  Health  Conference 
of  Boston-1915,  which  met  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Club  on  May  16.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  consider  the  diffi- 
culties which  confront  the  Board  of 
Health  in  its  attempts  at  adequate  tene- 
ment house  inspection. 

Philip  Cabot,  secretary  of  the  Boston- 
1915  Housing  Committee,  explained  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Health 
in  regard  to  housing,  and  said  that  very 
few  people  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
the  Board's  work.  "The  great  difficulty 
lies,"  said  Mr.  Cabot,  "in  a  failure  to 
realize  the  size  of  the  job.  The  public 
does  not  know  what  the  situation  is  in  the 
congested  districts,  and  if  it  did,  the 
conditions  would  not  last  a  year;  for 
the  Board  would  be  given  the  necessary 
equipment  without  delay." 

Dr.  James  O.  Jordan,  chief  of  the  in- 
spection department  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  said  that  twenty  years  ago,  when 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Board,  there 


were  seventeen  tenement  house  inspec- 
tors. About  a  year  ago  five  more  were 
appointed.  Since  that  time  one  has  re- 
signed whose  place  has  not  been  filled, 
and  another  has  not  been  on  duty,  owing 
to  sickness,  leaving  only  three  more 
inspectors  today  than  there  were  in  1891. 
"A  bill  was  put  in  the  legislature  this 
year,"  said  Dr.  Jordan,  "making  over- 
crowding a  criminal  offence.  .  It  was 
withdrawn  by  the  Committee  on  Metro- 
politan Affairs  and  then  re-admitted. 
Although  the  members  of  the  committee 
have  seen  the  conditions  of  overcrowding, 
— I  showed  them  one  room  where  four 
girls  from  three  to  sixteen  years  of  age 
were  occupying  one  bed — the  bill  has 
not  yet  been  reported.  Money  and  men 
and  one  or  two  more  laws  are  what  we 
need  more  than  anything  else  and  with- 
out those  helps  we  cannot  hope  for  much 
improvement.  Last  year  we  asked  for 
an  appropriation  of  $278,000  and  got 
$243,000.  This  year  we  asked  $397,000 
and  got  $277,000." 

"How  can  we  expect  an  inspector  to  do 
his  allotted  work,"  said  Mr.  John  Ritchie, 
Jr.,  "when  a  force  of  twenty  men  have 
about  160,000  visits  a  year  to  make? 
There  are  6,170  tenement  houses  in 
Boston,  and  including  visits  to  barber- 
shops, blacksmith  shops,  stables,  bakeries 
and  ice  cream  stores,  over  90,000  in- 
spections are  supposed  to  be  made  in  a 
year.  Twenty-five  thousand  nuisance 
complaints  are  registered  annually,  re- 
quiring three  visits  in  each  case,  or  a  total 
of  75,000  visits.  These  added  to  the 
tenement  house  inspections  make  about 
160,000  visits  a  year  to  be  made  by 
twenty  men — an  average  of  about  twen- 
ty-eight visits  a  day  for  each  inspector. 
Boston  is  spending  thirty  cents  per  capita 
for  health  against  seventy  cents  per 
capita  spent  in  New  York  City." 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  the  presiding 
officer,  speaking  for  the  Health  Confer- 
ence of  Boston-1915  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Prevention  of  Disease  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  said  that  both  of  those 
organizations  would  be  glad  to  appear 
at  the  next  appropriation  meeting  if  they 
were  notified  of  the  date  of  the  hearing. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Boston- 
1915  was  to  appoint  a  Housing  Com- 
mittee which  made  an  excellent  report, 
published   in  NEW  BOSTON  for  May, 
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1910.  Following  that  report  the  Com- 
mittee, through  a  special  agent,  has  been 
steadily  following  up  the  housing  situa- 
tion, collecting  a  large  body  of  evidence 
and  bringing  it  before  the  health,  build- 
ing and  other  authorities. 

A  Model  Moving  Picture  Theater 

HiVVE  you  ever  happened  along  the 
moving  picture  rialto  as  early  as 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning?  The  paint 
on  the  signs  depicting  the  day's  horrors 
is  hardly  dry,  but  business  has  begun  in 
earnest.  Cracked  phonograph  records 
are  blaring  last  summer's  songs  from  the 
horn  above  the  entrance,  and  the  dimes 
are  already  flowing  into  the  gilded  ticket 
office  with  its  pompadoured  proprietress. 

You  know  about  the  crowds  that  come 
later  in  the  day.  Either  you  have  been 
there  yourself  or  you  have  read  from  the 
growing  grist  of  "reports  and  investi- 
gations"; for  the  moving  picture  show 
is  a  "problem,"  and  as  such  it  has  had 
its  full  share  of  probing. 

During  the  month  of  June  hundreds 
of  visiting  social  workers,  interested  in 
the  dangers  and  possibilities  of  the  moving 
picture  show,  will  be  in  Boston  attend- 
ing the  various  meetings  of  a  half  dozen 
or  more  charities  conferences.  In  order 
to  show  these  visitors  the  possibilities 
in  the  development  of  a  moving  picture 
theater,  Mrs.  Josephine  Clement,  the 
manager  of  B.  F.  Keith's  Bijou  Theater, 
has  arranged  a  program  of  special  in- 
terest for  the  week  of  June  7-14.  The 
two  and  one-half  hour  entertainment 
will  consist  of  motion  pictures,  musical 
numbers,  and  the  one  act  play  or  opera 
that  are  parts  of  the  regular  program, 
and  will  include  also  specially  arranged 
illustrated  talks  on  topics  of  social  and 
civic  interest,  prepared  by  a  local  con- 
ference committee.  A  visit  to  the  Bijou 
will  illustrate  how  the  liberality  and 
broad-mindedness  of  Mr.  Keith  have 
raised  the  ordinary  moving  picture  show" 
to  the  level  of  refined  entertainment  with- 


out sacrificing  life  and  sparkle  to  "uplift." 

The  Bijou  Theater  is  not  an  educa- 
tional institution  in  any  sense  of  the 
word;  its  sole  purpose  is  to  amuse. 
The  management  believes,  however,  that 
a  motion  picture  entertainment  may  be 
made  both  interesting  and  diverting 
without  depicting  the  antics  of  hoodlums 
or  the  tawdry  sentiment  of  the  dime 
novel.  During  the  past  three  years, 
the  entire  program  at  the  Bijou  has  been 
developed  from  material  supplied  di- 
rectly to  the  management,  no  agents 
having  been  employed. 

The  regular  program  of  motion  pic- 
tures— always  with  one  educational  film — 
is  varied  by  ten  minute,  illustrated, 
camera  chats,  one  act  dramas  presented 
by  the  Bijou  players,  stereopticon  views 
of  subjects  of  contemporary  interest, 
and  high  grade  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  As  a  sample  of  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  motion  picture  theater, 
visitors  to  Boston  should  not  neglect 
the  Bijou. 

Housing  Exhibit  at  the  Harvard 
Social  Aluseum 

IN  the  housing  exhibit,  now  on  view  at 
the  Harvard  Social  Museum,  visitors 
to  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  inspect  the  most  complete  university 
collection  of  housing  maps,  charts  and 
models  in  the  United  States.  This  ex- 
hibit, which  is  only  a  part  of  the  Social 
Museum  collection,  has  been  arranged 
on  the  walls  of  Emerson  Hall  for  the 
convenience  of  visitors,  and  will  be  open 
for  inspection  until  the  close  of  the 
National  Conference  on  June  14.  The 
collection  of  foreign  photographs  of  hous- 
ing conditions  is  particularly  complete. 

The  exhibit  includes  graphic  repre- 
sentations of  housing  legislation,  state 
housing,  municipal  housing,  lodging 
houses,  co-operative  housing,  garden  sub- 
urbs, garden  cities,  philanthropic  housing, 
industrial  housing  and  city  planning. 


"To  make  cities — that  is  what  we  are  here  for.  For  the  city  is  strategic.  It  makes 
the  towns;  the  towns  make  the  villages;  the  villages  make  the  country.  He  who  makes  the 
city  makes  the  world.  After  all,  though  men  make  cities,  it  is  cities  which  make 
men.'' — Henry  Drummond. 


BOSTON-1915   THE  NEW  VIEW 
OF  THE  NEW  CITY 

BOSTON-1915  welcomes  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions to  a  Boston  greatly  changed  from  that  which  they  last  visited, 
thirty-one  years  ago.  The  city  is  much  altered  in  its  physical  aspect; 
but  these  material  changes  are  insignificant  as  compared  with  those  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  its  citizens  toward  the  problems  with  which  the 
National  Conference  is  specially  concerned,  toward  other  more  general  ques- 
tions of  municipal  development,  and,  above  all,  toward  each  other. 

Thirty-one  years  ago  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
discussed  the  old-line  problems  of  poor  relief,  institutional  and  criminal  care 
which  at  that  time  constituted  the  program  of  the  social  worker. 

This  month  the  Conference  meets  again  in  Boston,  with  an  entirely  differ- 
ent platform — the  "new  view"  of  social  work. 

"This  new  view,"  says  Edward  T.  Devine,  "is  a  social  view  which  seeks  in  all  movements, 
whether  of  research  or  remedial  action,  for  the  common  welfare.  The  new  view  is  many-sided,  for 
it  seeks  to  'see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole.'  The  home,  the  factory,  the  school,  the  church,  and 
the  playground  are  all  within  its  range.  Disease,  misery  and  crime  are  seen,  but  seen  in  their  true 
proportions,  as  a  dark  border  land  into  which  constantly  new  streams  of  life  and  energy  are  pouring 
with  promise  of  ultimately  taking  possession." 

Social  work  and  municipal  reform  often  overlap,  but  there  is  nevertheless  a  . 
"new  view"  of  the  city  movement — a  view  as  far  removed  from  that  of  a  dec- 
ade ago  as  today's  platform  of  preventive  social  work  is  distant  from  the 
palliative  treatment  of  a  generation  ago. 

This  new  view  of  the  city  problem  is  summed  up  by  F.  C.  Howe  in  Hamp- 
ton s  Magazine  for  May: 

"A  change  has  come  over  all  of  us,  a  change  that  has  altered  the  whole  city  movement.  A 
few  years  ago  we  talked  only  of  'turning  the  rascals  out,'  of  'good  government,'  of  a  'business  man's 
administration  by  business  men.'  We  thought  we  could  reform  the  city  by  putting  some  bad  men 
in  jail  and  some  good  men  in  the  city  hall. 

"We  are  fast  leaving  that  behind.  We  are  becoming  ashamed  of  ourselves,  of  the  way  we  have 
neglected  our  jobs — ashamed  of  the  city  itself.  We  are  beginning  to  see  that  not  one  man  or  one 
thousand  men  can  save  any  city;  we  must  save  the  city  ourselves,  and  in  the  process  ourselves 
be  saved." 

To  make  the  citizens  of  Boston  feel  that  the  city  is  themselves — theirs  to 
plan  and  beautify  and  make  efficient  for  work  and  for  play  is  the  purpose  of 
Boston-1915,  the  new  purpose  of  the  new  builders  of  cities. 

Over  1,200  agencies — social,  charitable,  civic,  business  and  industrial — 
are  affiliated  as  Boston-1915.  Thirteen  conferences  have  been  formed  in  which 
the  delegates  from  these  1,200  organizations  meet  and  discuss  their  own  prob- 
lems and  consider  the  recommendations  of  the  other  groups.  A  central  board 
of  directors,  representing  each  of  the  conferences,  approves  or  disapproves 
the  recommendations  of  the  conferences  before  they  are  finally  acted  upon, 
with  the  result  that  a  project  brought  forward  by  any  one  of  the  thirteen  con- 
ferences and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  conferences  them- 
selves, has  the  backing  of  the  1,200  organizations  working  as  Boston-1915. 

It  was  by  such  a  method  that  the  program  for  1911,*  containing  thirteen 
planks  to  be  pushed  through  within  the  year,  was  agreed  upon ;  and  it  is  by  such 
a  method  of  active  co-operation  that  the  conferences  of  Boston-1915  are  coming 
to  see  the  city  problem  in  its  new  light — not  as  a  problem  of  individuals  or  of 
isolated  clubs  and  societies,  but  as  a  single  problem  which  calls  for  united  work. 

The  organization  of  Boston-1915  is  simple.  It  has  not  created  new  ma- 
chinery. It  is  merely  trying  to  unify  the  energies  of  the  hundreds  of  agencies 
working  through  it,  and  thus  to  secure  widespread  support  for  a  definite  program 
embracing  the  city's  immediate  and  future  needs.  In  its  organization  and  in 
its  work  it  typifies  the  new  view  of  the  city  movement,  that  "we  must  save 
the  city  ourselves,  and  in  the  process  ourselves  be  saved." 

*  See  p.  41. 
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WHAT  THE  NATIONAL  CONFER 
ENCE  OF  CHARITIES  OUGHT 
TO  MEAN  TO  BOSTON 


HOMER  FOLKS,  President 


IN  New  Boston  for  September, 
1910,  Alexander  Johnson,  under 
the  title,  "Thirty-seven  Years' 
Progress  in  Social  Reform,"  sketched 
the  extraordinary  development  and  di- 
versificatiom  of  social  work,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities 
and  Correction  in 
1874.  I  am  asked 
to  suggest  more 
specifically  some  of 
the  results  which  it 
might  reasonably 
expect  to  secure  for 
the  charities  of  Bos- 
ton. I  have  been 
very  interested  in 
observing  the  im- 
mediate and  the 
later  effects  of  the 
meeting  of  the  an- 
nual sessions  of  the 
National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities 
and  Correction 
upon  the  various 
cities  in  which  it 
has  met  from  time 
to  time. 

The  most  evi- 
dent result  is  a 
decided  strength- 
ening of  the  spirit 
of  good-will  and 
cooperation.  We 
have  all  been  talk- 
ing about  cooperation,  and  most  of  us 
mean  to  cooperate,  and  wish  to,  but, 
pursuing  our  own  particular  ideas,  we 
drift  apart  and  permit  differences  of 
opinion,  method  and  object  to  divide  us. 
Very  likely  we  even  come  to  doubt  the 
entire  good  faith  of  members  of  the  group 
without  justification.  The  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  brings 
together  active  workers  from  all  parts  of 
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the  country;  it  also  brings  together  active 
workers  from  all  parts  of  the  city  in  which 
it  happens  to  meet,  and  it  often  happens 
that  these  latter  are  quite  as  little  ac- 
quainted with  one  another  as  the  dele- 
gates from  the  different  cities.  The  fact 
of  coming  together  to  join  in  arrange- 
ments for  the  Na- 
tional Conference, 
of  sharing  in  the 
responsibility  of 
making  the  Con- 
ference a  success, 
draws  the  local 
workers  together, 
and  prepares  the 
way  for  a  much 
better  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  a 
more  complete  mu- 
tual confidence. 

Another  result  is 
the  general  toning 
up  of  methods.  We 
all  tend  to  get  into 
ruts.  Most  of  us 
tend  to  see  our 
particular  interest 
out  of  proportion 
in  its  relation  to 
the  whole.  Most 
of  us  forget  that 
the  particular  piece 
of  work  in  which 
we  are  engaged 
may  be  done  else- 
where by  quite  dif- 
ferent methods,  and  perhaps  with  equal 
or  greater  success.  As  we  listen  to 
the  description  of  what  is  done  in  other 
cities  and  states,  and  learn  that  they 
have  discarded,  or  improved  upon  the 
methods  which  we  are  still  following, 
we  are  led,  without  making  public 
acknowledgment  of  our  short-comings, 
to  a  fresh  estimate  both  as  to  the 
relative    importance  of  our  particular 
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enterprise,  and  as  to  the  wisdom  of  our 
methods. 

In  addition  to  these  effects  upon 
social  workers,  the  agencies  for  social 
betterment  should  derive  at  least  two 
very  substantial  benefits  from  the  as- 
sembling of  the  National  Conference  in 
Boston.  The  series  of  meetings  extending 
over  a  week,  and  with  an  attendance  of 
over  a  thousand  delegates  from  other 
cities,  will  attract  the  attention  of  the 
community  to  social  w^ork  to  a  greater 
degree  than  perhaps  could  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way.  Every  charitable 
agency  depending  upon  voluntary  con- 
tributions for  support,  should  find  it 
easier  to  secure  new  and  larger  contri- 
butions after  the  sessions  of  the  National 
Conference.  Every  public  institution 
and  department  depending  upon  munic- 
ipal or  state  authorities  for  appropri- 
ations should  find  the  soil  better  prepared 
for  their  demands. 

Of  greater  importance,  however,  than 
the  gaining  of  increased  financial  support 
is  the  increased  influence  which  social 
workers  and  social  agencies,  as  a  group. 


should  secure  in  the  community,  by 
reason  of  the  interest  aroused  by  the 
sessions  of  the  National  Conference.  The 
constructive  program  of  social  workers 
is  as  yet  not  taken  very  seriously  by  the 
men  who  control  finance  and  the  men 
who  control  politics.  The  greatest  bene- 
fit which  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  can  confer  upon  the  social 
agencies  of  Boston  is  to  secure  for  them 
serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public.  The  lines  of  construc- 
tive work  outlined  by  the  social  workers 
of  Boston,  and  of  every  other  large  city, 
can  only  be  carried  into  effect  by  secur- 
ing the  deep  and  sustained  interest  of 
men  of  large  affairs,  and  of  many  of 
them.  The  assembling  of  the  Nationa 
Conference  will  be  a  unique  opportunity 
to  place  such  a  program  before  the  com- 
munity under  favorable  auspices. 

The  extent  to  which  these  various 
benefits  will  be  gained  by  the  charities 
of  Boston  will  depend  upon  the  extent 
to  which  they  come  together  in  effective 
co-operation  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
the  Conference. 
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The  exhibits  at  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction 
will  illustrate  the  subjects  discussed  at 
the  conference  meetings.  In  or  near  the 
rooms  in  which  sessions  are  to  be  held 
will  be  the  following  exhibits,  suggested  or 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  section 
committees:  Childrens'  societies'  blank 
forms,  classified  by  function;  charity 
organization  societies;  schools  of  phil- 
anthropy and  civics,  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston;  the  New  York  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  the  Scientific  Temper- 
ance Federation,  the  Massachusetts  No- 
License  League  and  the  Massachusetts 
Hospital  for  Inebriates  and  Dipsomaniacs, 
illustrating  different  phases  of  the  prob- 
lems of  drunkenness;  the  Massachu- 
setts Probation  Commission;  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  the  Conservation  of 
Vision,  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  Massachusetts  Com- 


mission for  the  Blind,  showing  work 
which  the  blind  can  do  and  different 
phases  of  unnecessary  blindness. 

The  committee  is  making  arrangements 
to  show  moving  pictures  and  stereopticon 
views  at  the  Bijou  Theater  each  day  of 
the  conference.* 

Members  of  the  conference  will  be 
welcomed  at  many  institutions  and 
agencies  in  and  near  Boston  which  are 
widely  recognized  as  leaders  in  their 
special  activities. 

Boston-1915  Exhibit 
To  explain  the  organization  and  meth- 
ods of  wwk  of  Boston-191o,  a  special 
exhibit  has  been  prepared  for  the  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction.  Visitors  w^ll 
be  welcome  at  the  Boston-1915  head- 
quarters at  6  Beacon  Street,  where 
questions  w^ill  be  answered. 

*  See  p.  46. 
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Headquarters 

Conference  headquarters  will  be  in 
the  Law  School  of  Boston  University 
on  Ashburton  Place,  next  to  Ford  Hall. 
Here  will  be  located  the  registration 


office,  information  bureau,  post  office, 
telephone  service,  room  registry,  facili- 
ties for  checking  and  a  women's  rest 
room.  Volunteers  with  badges  marked 
"Information"  will  answer  questions  and 
be  of  general  service  to  visitors. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
EXCURSIONS 


Cambridge  Day 

THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  Prof. 
Francis  G.  Peabody,  head  of  the 
department  of  social  ethics  at  Harvard, 
members  of  the  National  Conference 
are  invited  to  visit  the  University  and 
its  Social  Museum  on  Friday,  June  9. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Longfellow  extends 
an  invitation  for  the  same  afternoon  to 
visit  Craigie  House,  the  homestead  of 
her  family.  During  the  Revolution,  this 
house  served  as  headquarters  for  General 
Washington. 

Delegates  are  advised  to  start  early, 
in  cars  marked  Harvard  Square,  which 
leave  at  frequent  intervals  from  Park 
Street  Station  in  the  subway  and  pass 
up  Boylston  Street.  Those  who  take 
cars  between  2  and  2.30  P.  M.,  should 
stop  at  Harvard  Square  and  go  to  the 
gate  of  the  University  opposite  Dunster 
Street.  Here  they  will  be  met  by  stu- 
dent guides  who  will  conduct  them  to 
Emerson  Hall,  where  the  Department  of 
Social  Ethics  is  located. 

Leaving  Emerson  Hall  at  3.30  P.  M., 
small  groups  will  be  guided  to  other 
parts  of  the  L^niversity  and  to  Craigie 
House,  where  afternoon  tea  will  be  served. 

The  return  trip  will  be  made  at  the 
convenience  of  the  members,  either  by 
launch,  on  the  Charles  River  to  the  foot 
of  the  Basin,  or  by  street  car  on  Mt. 
Auburn  Street. 

Members  should  carry  the  cards  pro- 
vided, which  they  may  be  required  to  show. 

Boston  Harbor  and  Nantasket 
Beach 

On  Saturday,  June  10,  members  are 
invited  to  take  steamer  "South  Shore," 


which  will  leave  Rowe's  Wharf  at  2.30 
P.  M.,  for  a  sail  of  one  hour  through 
the.  land-locked  harbor  to  Nantasket 
Beach,*  passing  on  the  way  many  city 
institutions  and  other  points  of  interest. 

Brookline  Day 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Sargent 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson  invite 
the  members  of  the  Conference  to  their 
homes  on  Monday,  June  12. 

In  order  to  fully  enjoy  the  attraction 
offered  at  these  two  beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive estates  it  will  be  necessary  to 
leave  Boston  as  early  as  possible,  cer- 
tainly not  later  than  2.30  P.  M. 

Cars  marked  Brookline  Village  leave 
the  Park  Street  subway  station  and  pass 
out  on  either  side  of  Copley  Square. 
On  leaving  the  subway,  or  paying  the 
fare  on  the  car,  ask  for  a  transfer  to 
Cypress  Street.  Leave  this  car  at 
Brookline  transfer  station  and  take  the 
Cypress  Street  car  to  the  corner  of 
Cypress  and  W^alnut  Streets. 

From  the  cars  go  to  the  right  on  Wal- 
nut Street,  and  taking  the  first  left, 
Chestnut  Street,  pass  through  Chestnut 
Place.  Five  minutes  from  the  cars  is 
the  entrance  of  the  Sargent  estate. 

Between  the  Sargent  and  Anderson 
estates  it  is  a  half-mile  walk  up  hill 
through  Goddard  Avenue  and  Avon 
Street.  Those  who  prefer  to  drive  will 
find  conveyance  at  3.30  P.  M.,  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  long  walk  beyond  the 
pond.  Here,  having  seen  the  Italian 
gardens,  conservatories,  model  stable  and 
garage,  return  may  be  made  by  the  route 
of  approach. 

*  See  harbor  guide  on  p.  53. 


WHAT  TO  SEE  IN  AND  AROUND 

BOSTON 


PREPARED  FOR  THE  DELEGATES  TO  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION 


THE  NORTH  END 

The  oldest  section  of  the  city,  containing  many  ancient  houses  and  historic  landmarks, 
— Old  State  House,  Faneuil  Hall,  Christ  Church,  Copp's  Hill,  Little  Italy  and  the 
Ghetto  *    Itinerary  of  two  and  one-quarter  miles  without  a  guide. 


From  Park  Street  go  north  on  Tremont  Street. 
On  the  left  is  the  Granary  Burial  ground,  so  called 
from  the  granary  which  formerly  stood  opposite. 
Here  are  the  graves  of  Hancock,  Otis,  the  Frank- 
lin family  and  many  other  celebrities.  Read 
tablet  on  the  gate  and  enter. 

On  the  next  corner.  School  Street,  stands  King's 
Chapel,  built  in  1764  to  replace  the  first  Episcopal 
Church,  the  land  for  which  was  appropriated  by 
Colonial  Governor  Andros  in  1688,  no  Puritan 
being  willing  to  sell  land  for  such  a  purpose.  Here 
worshipped  the  British  officers  while  occupying 
Boston.  Later  the  society  became  Unitarian, 
though  the  Episcopal  service  is  still  used  in  modi- 
fied form.  The  interior  is  preserved  in  the  old 
style. 

In  the  church  yard  beyond  are  many  graves  of 
distinguished  persons,  including  Governor  Win- 
throp  and  Mary  Chilton,  first  to  tread  on  Plymouth 
Rock.  The  tablet  on  the  gate  beyond  the  chapel 
will  prove  of  interest. 

Turn  down  School  Street  beside  the  Chapel. 
On  the  right  is  the  Parker  House  standing  on  the 
site  of  the  birthplace  of  Edward  Everett  Hale 
and  the  home  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  On  the 
left  is  City  Hall.  School  Street  ends  in  Washing- 
ton Street. 

On  Washington  Street,  a  few  steps  to  the  right 
bring  us  to  the  Old  South  Church  with  historic 
associations  too  many  to  be  here  mentioned. 
It  is  now  an  historical  museum.  A  small  entrance 
fee  is  charged. 

Passing  the  corner  of  the  church  we  turn  to  the 
left  down  Milk  Street.  It  is  down  this  street  that 
the  patriots  disguised  as  Indians  ran  from  the 
church  to  the  wharf  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
the  Boston  Tea  Party.  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
born  on  Milk  Street  (now  No.  17)  directly  opposite 
the  lower  end  of  the  Old  South  Church. 

*Professional  guides  take  parties  from  Park  and  Tremont 
Streets  at  9  A.  M.  and  2  P.  M. 


The  first  turn  to  the  left  brings  one  into  Devon- 
shire Street,  bounded  by  the  Post  Office  Building 
on  its  lower  side.  Two  blocks  north  is  State 
Street  with  the  Old  State  House  at  its  head  jutting 
into  Devonshire  Street. 

This  building  occupies  the  site  of  the  first  Town 
House,  built  in  1657.  The  present  structure  dates 
in  part  from  1712,  has  served  as  Town  House, 
Court  House,  Province  House,  State  House  and 
City  Hall,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  stirring 
events  in  American  History.  It  is  owned  by  the 
city  and  is  occupied  by  the  Bostonian  Society. 
Here  may  be  seen  a  most  interesting  historical 
museum — including  the  John  Hancock  collection 
and  the  original  printing  press  used  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  the  days  of  his  apprenticeship. 

The  lower  end  of  the  Old  State  House  faces 
what  was  the  market  place,  where  were  set  up  the 
stocks,  pillory  and  whipping  post.  Here  occurred 
the  Boston  Massacre,  now  commemorated  by  a 
bronze  tablet  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Exchange 
Streets  (first  on  the  left  below  Devonshire).  In 
front  of  this  tablet  diagonally  to  the  left,  the  pavings 
are  laid  in  concentric  circles  to  indicate  the  exact 
spot  on  which  was  shed  the  first  blood  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Through  Exchange  Street,  going  north  one 
block  brings  one  to  Dock  Square,  the  center  of  the 
crookedest  street  lay-out  in  Boston.  The  square 
is  half  a  mile  from  the  water  but  formerly  the  Town 
Dock  penetrated  to  this  point.  Faneuil  Hall,  seen 
on  the  right,  stands  on  the  site  of  this  dock.  The 
present  building  is  an  enlargenent  of  the  original 
"Cradle  of  Liberty"  of  revolutionary  days.  It 
is  still  the  favorite  place  for  patriotic  gatherings. 
Pass  through  the  market  which  occupies  the  lower 
floor  and  mount  the  stairs  at  the  main  entrance 
to  the  hall  at  the  other  end.  Here  will  be  found 
many  paintings  of  note,  the  most  prominent  being 
Healey's  "Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne,"  which  in- 
cludes 130  portraits,  also  Gilbert  Stuart's  "Wash- 
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ington  on  Dorchester  Heights."  On  the  upyjer 
floor  is  the  armory  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company,  founded  in  1G37  and  the  oldest 
military  organization  in  the  country. 

Emerging  from  Faneuil  Hall,  directly  across  the 
street  (Merchant's  Row),  is  the  Quincy  Markets, 
the  principal  market  of  the  city;  but  leaving  this 
and  following  the  narrow  continuation  of  Mer- 
chant's Row  to  the  left  a  block,  one  is  naturally 
guided  into  North  Street,  one  of  the  oldest  streets 
in  the  city  and  the  chief  artery  of  Little  Italy 
which,  as  we  pass  on,  soon  surrounds  us. 

In  five  minutes  one  comes  to  a  bend  in  North 
Street  to  the  right,  and  here  enters  North  Square 
on  the  left.  Perhaps  100  feet  up  the  square  on 
the  left  stands  the  house  of  Paul  Revere.  The 
ancient  architecture  has  been  restored  and  vis- 
itors are  welcome  upon  ])ayment  of  a  small  fee. 

Continuing  through  North  Square  and  onward 
to  Fleet  Street,  turn  to  the  left,  and  crossing 
Hanover  Street  enter  North  Bennett  Street.  This 
ends  one  block  onward  in  Salem  Street,  on  the 
corner  of  which  is  the  North  Bennett  Street  Indus- 
trial School,  conducted  by  private  philanthropy  and 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  private 
activities  for  the  benefit  of  the  alien  population. 

A  short  distance  to  the  right,  on  Salem  Street, 
stands  Christ  Church,  popularly,  though  incor- 
rectly, called  the  Old  North  Church.  Here  were 
hung  the  lanterns  for  Paul  Revere  and  it  is  well 
worth  one's  while  to  visit  the  interior  and  climb 
to  the  tower  above  the  belfry.    The  sexton  lives 
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next  door  beyond  and  upon  request  cordially  acts 
as  guide.    A  fee  is  expected. 

Directly  opposite  Christ  Church,  Hull  Street 
ascends  Copp's  Hill.  On  the  left,  a  few  doors 
from  Salem  Street,  is  a  wooden  gambrel  roof  house 
with  end  to  Hull  Street.  This  house  served  as 
headquarters  for  General  Gage  during  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  and  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
battle  was  gained  from  the  Copp's  Hill  Burial 
Ground,  just  beyond,  on  the  right.  This  is  a  most 
interesting  place.  The  caretaker  will,  on  request 
(etc.)  point  out  many  headstones  of  note.  From 
the  north  side  of  the  cemetery  may  be  seen  a  ter- 
raced park,  with  beach  and  recreation  pier — a 
great  boon  to  this  congested  district. 

Leaving  the  Burial  Ground  by  the  Hull  Street 
gate  turn  to  the  right,  then,  on  Snow  Hill  Street, 
to  the  left  and  so  down  to  Prince  Street.  One 
block  to  the  left  on  Prince  Street  brings  one  to 
Salem  Street,  and  a  circuit  has  been  made  of  one 
of  the  most  congested  tenement  blocks  in  Boston. 
Turn  to  the  right  on  Salem  Street  and  follow  it 
until  it  runs  into  Hanover  Street,  passing  on  the 
way  through  the  heart  of  the  Orthodox  Jewish 
district.  Solomon  Levi,  immortalized  in  college 
song,  had  his  clothing  store  on  this  street,  though 
149  is  now  devoted  to  other  purposes. 

As  we  emerge  from  Salem  Street,  on  Hanover 
Street,  we  cross  Blackstone  Street.  Just  beyond 
here,  on  the  left,  is  a  narrow  alley  called  Marshall 
Street.    Turn  in  here  and  behind  the  first  building 
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one  finds  at  the  back,  in  the  underpinning,  on 
Creek  Lane,  The  Boston  Stone.  This  stone  form- 
erly served  as  a  mortar  for  grinding  paint  and  the 
ball  set  above  it  in  the  wall  was  the  pestle.  The 
stone  used  to  be  the  landmark  from  which  distances 
on  the  stage  lines  out  of  town  were  measured. 
The  Painters'  Guild  and  many  patriotic  organiza- 
tions met  in  the  building  known  as  The  Painters' 
Arms,  which  formerly  stood  here. 

Across  Creek  Lane  from  the  Boston  Stone  is  the 
building  which  was  occupied  by  Ebenezer  Hancock 
(the  brother  of  John  Hancock),  who,  as  deputy 
paymaster  general,  here  paid  the  soldiers  of  the 


Continental  Army  in  French  gold. 

It  is  but  a  step  back  to  Hanover  Street  and  on  to 
the  corner  of  Union  Street.  Follow  Union  Street 
to  the  right.  Hanging  out  from  the  second  building 
on  the  opposite  side  (No.  80)  will  be  seen  a  copper 
green  dragon.  This  marks  the  site  of  the  Green 
Dragon  Tavern,  called  the  "Headquarters  of  the 
Revolution."  Here  the  Sons  of  Liberty  held  their 
meetings  and  laid  their  plans  against  King  George. 
A  few  steps  beyond  one  enters  Haymarket  Square. 
In  the  center  of  the  square  is  a  subway  station 
where  a  southbound  train  may  be  taken  to  Park 
Street,  the  point  of  starting. 


BOSTON  HARBOR  TO  NANTASKET 

Boats  leave  from  Rowe's  Wharf,  Atlantic  Avenue.  Cars  for  the  wharf  frequently 
pass  down  Washington  Street  and  through  Summer  Street.  Allow  twenty  minutes 
from  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Summer  Streets.  From  the  neighborhood  of  the 
meeting  places,  one  may  in  twenty  minutes  walk  through  Bromfield,  Franklin  and  Broad 
Streets  to  Rowe's  Wharf  and  the  boat. 


A  short  distance  along  the  shore,  southwest 
from  Rowe's  Wharf,  just  beyond  where  the  bridge 
now  crosses  the  channel,  is  the  place  where  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  occurred  and  342  chests  were 
emptied  into  the  harbor.  The  bridge  leads  to  the 
Commonwealth  Docks,  the  freight  terminus  of 
the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  As  the  boat  leaves  the 
wharf  these  docks  are  near  at  hand  on  the  right  and 
across  the  harbor  on  the  left  is  East  Boston  with  the 
docks  of  the  B.  &  A.  R,  R.;  and  almost  astern 
looking  up  the  harbor  one  may  see  the  Navy  Yard 
under  the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument  in 
Charlestown. 

On  the  right  beyond  the  Commonwealth  Docks 
is  South  Boston,  with  a  white  steeple-like  monu- 
ment at  its  highest  point,  formerly  known  as  Dor- 
chester Heights.  (Better  seen  as  the  boat  advances.) 
The  monument  commemorates  the  occupation  of 
this  point  by  Washington  and  his  troops,  thus 
necessitating  the  precipitate  evacuation  of  the 
city  by  the  British.  On  this  same  height,  just  east 
of  the  monument,  the  large  white  building  is  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  where  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  accomplished  such  wonders  Avith  the 
blind  deaf  mute,  Laura  Bridgeman.  The  building 
is  still  occupied  by  the  blind,  but  will  soon  be  va- 
cated for  more  spacious  quarters  out  of  town. 
The  large  building  west  of  the  monument  is  the 
Carney  Hospital 

South  Boston  ends  at  the  eastward  in  the  Marine 
Park,  where  two  long  pleasure  piers  enclosing  a 


basin  for  boating,  afford  great  comfort  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  tenements  of  the  city.  The  nearer 
of  these  piers  extends  to  Castle  Island,  first  forti- 
fied in  1634  and  for  two  centuries  the  main  mili- 
tary stronghold  of  Boston.  Fort  Independence 
is  now  obsolete  and  is  used  for  park  purposes. 

On  the  left,  opposite  Castle  Island,  is  Governor's 
Island  with  complicated  earthworks  known  as 
Fort  Winthrop.  The  hill  is  honeycombed  by 
galleries  and  a  deep  pit  is  sunk  in  the  top,  in  the 
center  of  which  is  a  high  tower  or  keep,  the  upper 
story  and  roof  only  being  visible  from  the  water. 
This  fort  is  now  considered  too  near  the  city  to  be 
of  value  and  is  no  longer  garrisoned.  Beyond 
Fort  Winthrop  may  be  seen  the  many  cottages  of 
the  town  of  Winthrop,  which  looks  southward  upon 
the  harbor  and  eastward  upon  the  ocean. 

Directly  ahead  of  the  steamer  is  Spectacle  Island 
and  at  the  left  end  of  its  shore  are  two  sets  of  range 
lights,  one  of  each  set  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  and  the 
other  at  the  base.  One  of  these  lights  is  much 
nearer  than  the  other  and  sailing  masters  passing' 
in  or  out  of  Boston,  by  keeping  the  lights  one  over 
the  other,  hold  the  center  of  the  channel.  The 
use  of  the  island  is  now  divided  between  a  city 
garbage  incinerator  and  a  private  corporation. 

To  the  right  of  Spectacle  Island  is  Thompson's 
Island,  which  may  be  recognized  by  its  growth 
of  trees  and  institution  building,  the  Farm  and 
Trades  School,  a  private  institution  for  boys. 
All  the  islands  of  Boston  Harbor  were  once  wooded 
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and  in  colonial  days  Boston  received  from  them 
its  chief  supply  of  firewood.  They  have  since 
been  denuded  of  forest  and  these  trees  at  the  Farm 
School  have  been  more  recently  set  out. 

To  the  right  of  the  Farm  School  is  Dorchester 
Bay  and  the  estuary  of  the  Neponset  River  and 
to  the  right  of  this,  at  the  end  of  the  low  marsh, 
may  be  seen  in  the  distance  the  large  granite  build- 
ing of  the  pumping  station  of  one  of  the  city's 
intercepting  sewers. 

None  of  the  sewage  of  the  city  is  allowed  to  flow 
into  the  harbor  near  the  docks,  but  great  inter- 
cepting sewers  drain  the  city  proper  and  suburbs, 
and  there  are  three  outlets  in  the  lower  harbor 
where  the  sewage  is  allowed  to  discharge  only  with 
the  ebb  tide.  The  pumping  station  now  seen 
forces  the  sewage  through  an  inverted  siphon 
which  rises  again  to  the  surface  at  Moon  Head,  the 
high  bluff  beyond  Thompson's  Island.  Here  is 
one  of  the  discharging  mouths  of  the  sewer. 

Directly  up  Dorchester  Bay  and  ten  miles  from 
Boston  may  be  seen  the  range  of  the  Blue  Hills, 
a  State  Reservation  some  six  miles  in  length  and 
containing  4,906  acres,  left  as  far  as  possible  in 
natural  condition,  only  enough  clearing  of  the 
forest  being  done  to  afford  reasonable  safety 
against  fires.  This  reservation  is  connected  by  a 
series  of  boulevards  both  with  the  shore  and  with 
other  parks  and  reservations. 

Abreast  of  Spectacle  Island  but  some  distance 
away  on  the  left,  may  be  seen  Deer  Island,  about 
evenly  divided  between  the  government  military 
reservation  and  the  city's  House  of  Correction. 
To  the  left  of  the  large  building  with  the  rotunda 
is  the  low  wooden  hospital  building,  and  to  the 
right  is  a  brick  building  used  for  the  care  of  the 
women.  Off  the  southeasterly  end  of  Deer  Island 
may  be  seen  Deer  Island  Light,  a  low  black  tower 
rising  from  the  water.    Close  beside  this  light  is 


another  of  the  discharging  mouths  of  the  intercepting 
sewer  and  beyond  the  light  is  Broad  Sound,  where 
the  coastwise  traffic  for  Maine  and  the  Provinces 
leaves  the  harbor.  Broad  Sound  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  a  wicked,  rocky  reef,  known  as  The 
Graves  and  marked  by  a  tall  gray  light-house. 

On  the  right  beyond  Spectacle  Island  is  Long 
Island.  The  major  part  of  this  island  is  owned  by 
the  city  and  here  is  located  the  City  Infirmary  and 
Hospital.  The  buildings  are  surrounded  by  trees. 
To  the  left  of  these  the  island  is  given  up  to  the 
United  States  Government,  and  on  the  headland 
is  Fort  Strong  with  its  high  power  disappearing 
guns.  Behind  the  fort  stands  Long  Island  light. 
The  buildings  on  the  lower  land  to  the  right  and 
running  up  the  slope  toward  the  almshouse  building 
are  the  quarters  of  men  and  officers.  Near  this 
light-house  is  a  square,  flat-roofed  tower.  This 
is  one  of  the  range-finding  towers  which,  in  connec- 
tion with  those  on  other  islands,  can  definitely 
locate  an  enemy's  vessel  on  any  one  of  the  squares 
in  which  the  harbor  is  plotted  off  on  the  military 
map.  Telephone  communication  is  held  with  a 
sunken  battery  in  Winthrop,  four  miles  away,  and 
though  the  enemy  may  not  be  seen  from  the  bat- 
tery, shells  may  be  landed  from  there  upon  the 
deck  of  the  intruder. 

If  from  Long  Island  Head  we  should  continue 
directly  eastward  we  would  pass  through  The 
Narrows,  or  main  ship  channel,  directly  out  of  the 
harbor.  This  is  the  course  of  the  large  ocean 
steamers,  but  our  steamer  rounds  the  Head  to  the 
right,  leaving  on  the  left  the  black  pyramidal 
monument  known  as  Nix's  Mate.  At  low  tide  it 
may  be  seen  that  Nix's  Mate  stands  on  an  extensive 
shoal,  but  in  1636  there  stoojl  here  an  island  of 
twelve  acres  on  which  sheep  were  wont  to  graze. 
A  legend,  which  is  not  founded  on  fact,  states  that 
in  a  mutiny  one  Captain  Nix  was  murdered. 
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that  the  mate  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  upon  this  island, 
and  upon  the  gallows  he  declared  his 
innocence  and  stated  that,  in  proof,  the 
island  would  disappear  within  fifty 
years.  In  the  strong  wash  of  the 
tidal  currents  the  island  has  certainly 
disappeared. 

Beyond  Nix's  Mate  and  on  the  left 
is  Gallup's  Island,  occupied  by  the  pest 
hospital  in  charge  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  On  the  right,  and  at  some 
distance,  may  be  seen  the  small  Rains- 
ford  Island  with  its  city  institution  for 
the  reformation  of  boys,  known  as  the 
Suffolk  School.  The  water  beyond 
Rainsford's  Island  is  Quincy  Bay. 

On  the  left  beyond  Gallup's  Island 
is  George's  Island  fully  occupied  by 
Fort  Warren.  The  first  fortification 
upon  this  island  was  thrown  up  in 
1778  by  the  British  when  it  was  feared 
that  the  French  fleet  under  Admiral 
D'Estaing  might  enter  the  harbor.  The 
present  works  were  erected  in  1833  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  this  was 
considered  one  of  the  strongest  forti- 
fications on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
was  military  headquarters  for  Boston. 
Here  were  confined  many  Confederate 
prisoners,  including  the  ambassadors  to 
England,  Mason  and  Slidell,  who  were  illegally  taken 
by  a  Federal  privateer  from  a  British  ship  and 
afterwards  returned. 

The  water  through  which  we  are  passing  is  known 
as  Nantasket  Roads,  a  convenient  anchorage  for 
vessels  entering  the  harbor,  before  going  up  to 
their  dock.  It  was  to  this  point  that  the  British 
retreated  when  they  evacuated  Boston  and  they 
here  spent  some  two  weeks  in  rearranging  and 
stowing  the  furniture  of  the  many  loyalists  who 
were  hastily  taken  on  board.  They  then  sailed 
from  here  to  Halifax. 

Directly  ahead  we  see  a  narrow  passage  for 
which  we  are  shaping  our  course.  On  the  right  is 
Peddock's  Island  surmounted  by  earthworks  and 
on  the  left  is  Pemberton  Point  with  its  large  hotel. 
To  the  left  of  this  one  may  look  out  the  main 
entrance  of  the  harbor,  supported  on  the  left  by 
Boston  Light,  the  first  light-house  to  be  built  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Still  farther  to  the  left  and 
almost  passed  by  this  time,  may  be  seen  Bug 
Light,  a  low  white  house  standing  on  stilts  in  the 
water.  At  low  tide  a  long  gravelly  reef  reaches 
from  this  light  to  the  Great  Brewster  Island  to 
the  left  of  Boston  Light,  the  highest  to  be  seen. 
On  Calf  Island  to  the  left  of  the  Great  Brewster 


JOHN  HARVARD'S  GRAVE,  CHARLESTOWN 


may  be  seen  the  summer  home  of  the  retired  actress 
Julia  Arthur,  now  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney. 

The  narrow  strait  between  Pemberton  Point 
and  Peddock's  Island  is  known  as  Hull  Gut,  and  at 
certain  stages  of  the  tide  the  water  rushes  through 
here  at  terrific  speed.  Pemberton  Point  was 
formerly  called  Windmill  Point  as  here  were  lo- 
cated extensive  salt-works,  the  salt  water  being 
pumped  into  the  vats  by  windmills.  A  fort  with 
its  huge  disappearing  guns  may  be  seen  beyond 
Pemberton  Point,  and  further  beyond  this  is  the 
high  yellow  tower  from  which  the  arrival  of  craft 
entering  the  harbor  is  telegraphed  to  the  city. 

The  regular  steamers  to  Nantasket  swing  around 
this  point  and  make  a  landing  for  connection  with 
the  electric  trains  which  run  around  the  shore  reach- 
ing Nantasket  at  practically  the  same  time  that 
the  boat  arrives.  Visitors  to  Nantasket  are 
afforded  the  diversion  of  a  return  trip  by  this 
route,  tickets  being  good  for  connection  with  the 
boat  at  Pemberton. 

Leaving  Pemberton  and  the  hill  in  Hull,  covered 
with  cottages,  we  now  cross  Hingham  Bay  and 
approach  Bumpkin  Island,  which  is  on  our  left, 
with  its  large  yellow^  brick  building,  the  Burrage 
Hospital,  opened  by  the  private  enterprise  of  one 
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man  as  a  place  for  the  treatment  of  crippled  chil- 
dren, but  at  present  closed.  Opposite  Bumpkin 
Island  may  be  seen  the  cottages  of  Crow  Point,  and 
just  to  the  left  of  this  point  is  the  entrance  to 
Hingham  Harbor,  The  boat  now  enters  a  narrow 
passage  which  from  here  to  Nantasket  is  known 
as  Weir  River,  On  the  left  is  Sunset  Point  and 
on  the  right  the  long  point  with  its  two  hills  is 
known  as  World's  End.  On  the  farther  hill  stands 
a  tall  white  flag-staff.  This  was  formerly  the  steel 
mast  of  the  yacht  Independence  built  by  Thomas 
W.  Lawson  as  a  contestant  for  the  America's  cup,  but 
rejected  by  the  committee  at  the  preliminary  trials. 

At  high  tide  the  steamer  passes  directly  across 
a  large  bay  in  the  Weir  River  to  the  Nantasket 
landing,  but  on  lower  tide  the  boat  describes  a 


wide  arc  following  the  shore  of  the  river  and  finally 
arrives  at  Nantasket  Beach  just  one  hour  from  the 
time  of  leaving  Boston.  As  we  approach  we  see 
directly  ahead  the  rear  of  the  Nantasket  House 
which  faces  the  beach  and  ocean.  At  the  right  of 
this  and  high  up  on  the  rocks  is  the  Atlantic  House, 
and  still  farther  around,  to  the  right  of  Paragon 
Park,  is  the  Rockland  House.  Near  the  Rockland 
House  begins  the  famous  Jerusalem  Road  which 
passes  along  the  rocky  shore  of  Cohasset  and  on 
which  are  located  some  of  the  finest  summer  cot- 
tages of  Massachusetts. 

A  walk  of  five  minutes  from  the  boat  brings  one 
to  the  ocean  front.  Just  to  the  right  of  Hotel 
Nantasket  is  a  large  bath  house  admirably  con- 
ducted by  the  Commonwealth. 


SALEM 

Sixteen  miles  from  Boston  on  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  Settled  in  1626 — four  years  earlier 
than  Boston.  Seat  of  government  under  Endicott,  1628-9  and  under  Gage,  1774.  Shire 
town  and  railroad  center  of  Essex  County.    Itinerary  for  afternoon  walk. 


Leave  Boston  early.  The  ride  takes  about 
thirty  minutes. 

At  Salem,  cross  the  tracks  to  Norman  Street  and 
continue  into  Chestnut  Street,  lined  with  Salem's 
finest  old  merchants'  residences,  with  famous  door 
headings. 

On  left,  corner  of  Cambridge  Street,  is  Hamilton 
Hall,  where  Lafayette  was  entertained,  an  "as- 
sembly hall"  for  long  years.  Turn  to  left  into 
Cambridge  Street,  to  Broad  Street. 

Broad  Street  Burial  Ground,  laid  out  as  "Burying 
Hill"  1655,  contains  the  graves  of  Sheriff  George 
Corw^in,  who  executed  those  condemned  for  witch- 
craft; Timothy  Pickering,  General  F.  W.  Lander 
and  General  H.  K.  Oliver. 

On  right  No.  18  Broad  Street  is  Pickering  House, 
built  in  1660  and  still  in  the  Pickering  family. 
It  was  the  buthplace  of  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering 
in  1745.  President  Washington  tied  his  horse  to 
the  old  locust  tree  in  front  of  the  house,  when  he 
went  in  to  call  on  Colonel  Pickering  in  1789. 

Turn  to  right  into  Pickering  Street,  through  to 
Chestnut  Street,  Continue  up  Chestnut  Street 
(southward)  noticing  fine  architectural  doorways, 
to  Flint  Street. 

Turn  to  right  and  walk  two  blocks  to  Federal 
Street,  and  turn  again  to  right.  No.  142  was  the 
home  of  General  Henry  K.  Oliver,  who  wrote  the 
hymn  tune  "Federal  Street."  Two  houses  below 
is  Assembly  House,  138  Federal  Street,  built  in 
1782.    Lafayette  dined  here  in  1784.  Washington 


here  attended  a  ball  given  in  his  honor  in  1789. 
Note  the  fine  doorhead,  with  grape  vine  carving. 
Rufus  Choate  lived  at  114  Federal  Street.  A 
colonial  house,  frequently  photographed,  is  the 
Pierce-Nichols  House,  80  Federal  Street  (1782), 
designed  by  Mclntire.  It  contains  the  finest 
interior  carving  and  finish  of  any  house  in 
Salem. 

North  Street  is  now  reached.  To  the  left,  the 
car  track  goes  across  North  Bridge,  marked  by 
flagstaff  and  tablet.  At  the  North  Bridge,  the 
march  of  Colonel  Leslie  and  the  Sixty-Fourth 
Regiment  in  search  of  concealed  cannon  was 
checked  on  Sunday,  February  26,  1775.  Here 
w^as  first  forcible  resistance  to  British  aggression. 

To  the  right,  make  detour  to  the  oldest  house  in 
Salem,  "The  Witch  House,"  corner  North  and 
Essex  Streets.  This  house  was  built  before  1635 
and  was  occupied  in  1692  by  Judge  Corwin;  some 
preliminary  witchcraft  examinations  are  said  to 
have  taken  place  here. 

Return  to  Federal  Street  and  pass  to  the  Court 
Houses.  Go  between  the  two  buildings,  to  first 
room  on  the  right,  where  in  a  table  case  are  shown 
witchcraft  records  and  "witch  pins."  The  law 
library  is  upstairs  and  many  portraits,  including 
Hunt's  picture  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw. 

Turn  into  Washington  Street,  under  which  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  passes.  Looking 
north  on  the  opposite  side  is  Old  Bakery,  23  Wash- 
ington Street  (1683),  showing  projecting  second 
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story,  soon  to  be  demolished  or  moved  elsewhere 
and  preserved. 

Turn  to  the  east  and  come  to  site  of  Witchcraft 
Court  House.    See  tablet,  70  Washington  Street. 

The  City  Hall,  Washington  Street,  built  in  1838, 
has  many  portraits  of  interest,  and  the  original 
Indian  deed  of  Salem. 

The  center  of  the  city  is  Town  House  Square, 
the  site  of  old  Town  House  (see  tablet  on  church). 
Here  Governor  Burnet  convened  the  General 
Court  in  1728  and  1729.  A  dinner  was  given  to 
Sir  William  Pepperell  by  the  town  (July  4,  1746). 
The  House  of  Assembly  met  here  with  closed  doors 
and  defied  Governor  Gage  (1774) .  First  Provincial 
Congress  met  here  (1774).  Site  of  "Endicott  and 
the  Red  Cross"  episode  (1634),  and  of  Hawthorne's 
"Rill  from  the  Old  Town  Pump."  Houses  of 
"Old  Planters"  Conant  and  Woodbury  (1626)  and 
of  Endicott,  Roger  Williams,  Hugh  Peter,  and 
Higginson  nearby.  In  Ward  House,  150  Wash- 
ington Street,  Washington  passed  a  night  in  1789. 
On  same  site  lived  Sheriff  Corwin,  who,  in  1692,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  executed  nineteen  persons 
condemned  for  witchcraft. 

Pass  to  the  left  down  Essex  Street  to  Peabody 
Museum,  161  Essex  Street.  Founded  and  endowed 
by  George  Peabody  in  1867;  ethnological  and  na- 
tural history  collections;  ship-pictures  and  models; 
portraits;  includes  museum  of  East  India  Marine 
Society,  founded  in  1799.  An  officer  of  the  Acad- 
emy will  give  information  regarding  the  collec- 
tions. The  whole  afternoon  could  be  spent 
here. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Peabody  Museum  on  Essex 


Street  is  the  Essex  Institute,  132-134  Essex  Street. 
This  museum  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of 
history,  science  and  art  in  Essex  County.  Here 
are  a  picture  gallery  and  museum  of  historical 
relics,  art  objects,  furniture,  pottery  and  porcelain. 


THE  OLD  ASSEMBLY  HOUSE  DUORWAY, 
SALEM 
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costume,  manuscripts,  etc.,  and  a  library  of  450,000 
volumes,  books,  pamphlets  and  bound  newspapers. 

Restored  to  its  original  form  of  two  centuries 
ago,  on  the  grounds  in  the  rear,  is  the  John  Ward 
House,  with  old-time  surroundings,  flower  and  herb 
garden,  well  sweep,  old  cobbler  shop,  "dame"  and 
old  apothecary  shops  in  the  lean-to  ell. 

Continuing  on  Essex  Street  turn  to  the  right  on 
Union  Street  to  Hawthorne's  Birthplace,  27  Union 
Street.  Built  before  1685.  Hawthorne  was  born 
here  July  4,  1804. 

Just  below  Union  Street,  corner  of  Derby  Street, 
is  Derby-Crowningshield-Ward  House  (1740), 
showing  gambrel  roof. 

Following  Derby  Street,  to  left,  one  comes  to 
the  Custom  House,  at  178  Derby  Street,  built  in 
1819.  Here  Hawthorne  began  to  write  "The 
Scarlet  Letter."    His  surveyor's  stencil-plate  seen 


here.  His  desk  is  at  the  Eissex  Institute.  General 
Miller,  hero  of  Lundy's  Lane,  was  once  collector. 
Three  houses  below  Custom  House  is  the  Richard 
Derby  House,  built  about  1761  and  the  oldest  brick 
house  now  standing  in  Salem, 

At  Turner  Street  go  to  the  right  to  Turner  House, 
54  Turner  Street,  built  about  1692.  This  is  called 
"The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables."  It  is  a  house 
where  Hawthorne  frequently  visited  the  owner 
and  occupant,  his  cousin.  Miss  Susan  Ingersoll. 
Recently  restored  and  remodelled.  Admission 
twenty-five  cents.  Now  a  settlement  school. 
Allow  at  least  one-half  hour  for  this  house. 

From  the  house  of  Seven  Gables  at  the  foot  of 
Turner  Street,  Salem  Harbor  may  be  seen,  with 
Marblehead  opposite. 

The  railroad  station  may  be  reached  in  a  walk 
of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 


MARINE  ROOM,  PEABODY  MUSEUM,  SALEM 
Showing  portraits  of  old  sea  merchants 
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MARBLEHEAD 

Eighteen  miles  from  Boston  on  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad — Swampscott  Branch. 
Very  quaint  old  town  with  rocky  seacoast.  Once  the  resort  of  colonial  smugglers  evading 
the  British  embargo  on  the  port  of  Boston.  Later  the  seat  of  fishing  and  East  India 
trade.     Now  the  second  yachting  center  of  the  world. 

Itinerary  for  a  long  afternoon  which  may  be  shortened  at  pleasure.  Measured 
walk,  if  entire  distance  is  covered,  three  miles. 


Leave  Boston  as  early  as  possible  in  the  after- 
noon. 

At  Marblehead.  After  passing  the  station  turn 
to  the  right  and  crossing  the  street  car  tracks  go 
up  Bassett  Street  to  Washington  Street  and  Abbott 
Hall.  Enter  the  hall  containing  the  famous  pic- 
ture "Yankee  Doodle"  or  "The  Spirit  of  '76." 

Continue  down  Washington  Street.  On  the 
left  the  old  Lee  mansion  (1768),  with  its  collection 
of  historic  relics.  (Time  too  short  for  entrance). 
Washington,  Lafayette  and  Andrew  Jackson  were 
all  entertained  in  this  house.  Washington  Street 
then  bends  to  the  left. 

Those  making  the  tour  of  the  town  continue 
on  Washington  Street.  A  few  steps  up  Summer 
street,  the  first  on  the  left,  bring  one  to  St.  Michael's 
Church,  built  1714.  Still  farther  along  Wash- 
ington Street  may  be  seen  standing  in  a  square 
on  the  left,  the  old  Town  Hall,  built  in  1727. 

One  then  passes  the  head  of  State  Street  on  the 
right.  Looking  down  this  street  one  may  see, 
a  few  doors  down  on  the  right,  a  large  white  gambrel 
roofed  house.  Here  lived  Evelyn  Bray,  admired 
by  the  poet  Whittier.  Farther  along  Washington 
Street  on  the  right  and  nearly  opposite  a  large 
stone  church  is  the  birthplace  of  Elbridge  Gerry, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  assistant 


in  framing  the  Constitution,  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1810-11  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  in  1812.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  political  manipulation  known  as  the  Gerry- 
mander. 

The  car  traqks  turn  down  Franklin  Street;  but 
leave  them  at  this  point  and  go  up  Orne  Street. 
As  Orne  Street  makes  a  short  bend  up  hill  to  the 
left,  a  little  lane  leads  to  the  right  to  the  site  of 
the  old  Fountain  Inn,  long  since  torn  down.  Here 
Agnes  Surriage  served,  and  one  may  today  see  the 
well  where  she  drew  water  for  Sir  Harry  Frankland. 

On  the  left  of  Orne  Street,  as  it  bends  to  the  left 
up  the  hill,  is  an  old  ark  of  a  house  where  lived  the 
sorceress  and  fortune  teller,  Moll  Pitcher,  and  a 
few  steps  beyond  is  the  old  burial  ground  with 
many  ancient  headstones. 

Retracing  steps  on  Orne  Street  to  the  car  tracks 
and  Franklin  Street,  one  should  turn  down  here  and 
taking  the  left  fork  of  the  road,  follow  the  shore 
to  Fort  Sewall  with  its  enchanting  view  of  the 
harbor  and  ocean  beyond. 

Fort  Sewall,  an  earthwork,  was  built  in  1742  and 
though  considered  obsolete  it  has  been  garrisoned 
in  every  war. 

Having  made  the  circuit  of  the  Fort  one  may 
retrace  steps  on  Front  Street  and  find  cars  at  the 
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corner  of  Franklin  Street,  leaving  for  a  ten  minute 
run  to  the  station  or  a  run  of  one  and  one-half  hours 
to  Lynn  and  Boston. 

If  the  afternoon  is  not  spent  one  may  continue 
on  Front  Street  passing  on  the  right  Glover  Street, 
where  is  the  house  of  General  Glover,  who,  with 
his  Marblehead  tars,  saved  the  Americans  in  the 
retreat  from  Long  Island  and  later  did  Washington 


such  valiant  service  in  the  crossing  of  the  Delaware 
at  the  Battle  of  Trenton. 

A  short  distance  beyond  is  the  Ferry  Lane  where 
a  trip  of  ten  minutes  across  the  harbor  places  one 
on  the  bold  rocks. 

Allow  twenty  minutes  for  the  walk  from  the  ferry 
to  the  station,  through  Front,  Darling,  Wash- 
ington and  Bassett  Streets. 


MARBLEHEAD  HARBOR 


LEXINGTON  AND  CONCORD 

The  entire  route  to  Lexington  (twelve  miles)  and  Concord  (twenty-two  miles)  teems 
with  Revolutionary  War  landmarks,  and  Concord  abounds  in  associations  with  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Alcott  and  others.  Sightseeing  cars  may  be  taken  on  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  to  follow  the  route  of  Paul  Revere  and  all  points  of  interest  will  be  indicated 
en  roide. 


THE  WRIGHT  TAVERN,  CONCORD 
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PLYMOUTH 

Landing  place  of  the  Pilgrims,  1620.  Museum  of  Pilgrim  relics.  Reached  by 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.y  thirty-seven  miles  {allow  long  half  day).  Or  by  boat  after 
middle  of  June  from  Rowe's  Wharf,  an  all  day  trip. 


The  chief  features  of  interest  at  Plymouth  are 
Plymouth  Rock,  Pilgrim  Hall,  with  its  rare  col- 
lection, and  Burial  Hill.  There  is  a  modern  colossal 
granite  statue  representing  the  figure  of  Faith  and 
commemorating  the  Pilgrims,  which  may  be  seen 
if  time  allows. 

Leaving  the  railway  station  one  passes  through 
Old  Colony  Park  to  Court  Street;  then  turning  to 
the  left  Pilgrim  Hall  is  reached  in  three  minutes. 
The  Faith  Monument  lies  to  the  right  from  Old 
Colony  Park,  eight  minutes  away,  through  Cush- 
man  Street. 

In  Pilgrim  Hall  may  be  seen  among  other  relics 
of  Mayflower  days  the  sword  of  Myles  Standish, 


and  the  cradle  of  Peregrine  White,  who  was  born 
on  the  way  to  America. 

Continuing  on  Court  Street,  beyond  Pilgrim 
Hall,  one  turns  to  the  left  at  North  Street,  and  it  is 
but  a  short  distance  to  Plymouth  Rock,  on  the 
shore  at  the  steamboat  wharf. 

Close  at  hand  is  Cole's  Hill,  a  mound  now  laid 
out  as  a  park.  Climb  it  by  the  long  flight  of  steps 
and  at  extreme  left  end  note  a  slab  indicating 
resting  place  of  Mayflower  Pilgrims.  Follow  the 
iron  fence  at  the  left,  into  Leyden  Street,  which 
leads  from  Cole's  Hill  to  Burial  Hill.  This  was  the 
chief  street  of  the  Pilgrims  and  here  is  the  site  of 
the  first  Common  House.    On  Burial  HiU  are  the 
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graves  of  many  of  the  Mayflower  passengers,  in- 
cluding Governor  Bradford.  Tablets  indicate 
the  site  of  the  first  meeting-house-fort,  etc. 

Allow  about  two  hours  to  be  spent  in  Plymouth. 


The  diary  of  Governor  Bradford,  upon  which 
we  most  depend  for  the  early  history  of  Plymouth, 
may  be  seen  at  the  State  Library,  in  the  State 
House  in  Boston. 


NAHANT 


Go  to  Lynn  (ten  miles),  via  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  (North  Station),  or  B.  R.  B.  &  L.  R.  R. 
(next  Rowe's  Wharf)  and  there  take  trolley  and 
with  changes  reach  Wharf  Street,  Nahant,  near 
the  steamboat  wharf,  about  one  and  one-half  hours 
from  Boston.  Do  not  go  with  the  main  tide  of 
travel  to  Bass  Point. 

After  the  middle  of  June  steamers  leave  Boston 
and  take  about  one  hour  in  passage.  They  go 
outside  the  harbor  and  sometimes  the  passage  is 
rough,  but  ordinarily  this  is  the  pleasantest  route. 
Do  not  leave  the  boat  at  Bass  Point,  Nahant,  but 
go  to  Nahant  Wharf. 

Pass  eastward  through  Wharf  Street  to  Nahant 
Road,  then  to  the  right,  close  to  the  shore,  to  the 
end  of  the  road  at  the  gateway  of  the  summer  home 
of  Senator  Lodge.  Pass  up  his  driveway  and  through 
a  footpath  to  the  cliffs.    At  the  cliffs  turn  to  the 


left  and  walk  to  the  end.  This  cliff  walk  is  the 
objective  point  and  one  should  plan  to  rest  at  least 
half  an  hour.  Box  luncheons  may  not  be  eaten 
here. 

One-half  hour  or  more  before  return  conveyance 
is  to  leave,  start  back,  following  the  cliff  walk 
beyond  the  place  of  entrance  until  it  crosses  a  field 
and  ends  in  a  street.  If  the  tide  is  low,  and  an 
extra  fifteen  minutes  has  been  allowed  for  the  pur- 
pose, one  may  turn  to  the  left  on  this  street  and 
following  a  footpath  down  to  the  water's  edge  enter 
the  Swallow's  Cave.  This  is  submerged  at  high 
tide. 

To  reach  the  car  or  boat  one  should  go  to  the 
right  on  the  street,  and  take  the  first  left,  Vernon 
Street,  and  again  the  first  left,  Cliff  Street.  This 
shortly  turns  to  the  right  in  Willow  Road,  and  the 
car  or  boat  is  soon  reached. 


GREAT  BLUE  HILL 

Ten  miles  from  Boston  and  the  highest  land  near  the  city.  A  State  Reservation 
with  meteorological  observatory  on  the  summit.  Superb  view  in  all  directions.  Time  from 
Boston  to  top  of  the  hill  about  one  and  one-half  hours. 


Take  train  going  south  in  Washington  Street 
Tunnel — ten  minutes  to  Dudley  Street.  Here 
change,  passing  over  to  the  East  Loop  and  taking 
car  to  Mattapan,  a  twenty-five  minute  run.  Cars 
for  Blue  Hill  and  Canton  leave  on  the  hour  and 
half  hour  and  arrive  at  Blue  Hill  in  fifteen  minutes. 
If  desired,  one  may  continue  on  this  line  as  far  again 
and  getting  off  at  Randolph  Street  visit  the  State 
Hospital  for  Crippled  Children,  unique  in  its 
character. 


At  Mattapan  another  line  of  cars  runs  through 
the  Blue  Hills  to  Brockton,  but  these  do  not  go  to 
Great  Blue  Hill. 

Leaving  the  cars  at  the  foot  of  Blue  Hill  the 
summit  may  be  reached  by  a  delightful  woodland 
walk  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  easy  grades. 

A  path  girdles  the  summit  and  passes  the  arch 
erected  in  memory  of  Charles  Eliot,  landscape 
architect,  to  whose  exertions  this  reservation  is  in 
large  measure  due. 


CUSTODIAL  CARE  FOR  THE  "HIGH- 
GRADE"  FEEBLE  MINDED 


MARY  W.  DEWSON 

Superintendent  of  Probationers,  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

The  leading  section  in  the  syllabus  of  the  Charities  and  Correction  Conference  {see 
NEW  BOS  TO  N  for  March,  1911,  p.  497)  has  to  do  with  feeble-mindedness,  insanity 
and  epilepsy,  and  adovcates  adequate  custodial  care;  a  study  of  the  problems  reluting  io 
the  physical  and  mental  conditions  of  the  inmates  of  prisons  and  almshouses,  together 
with  field  research  officers  to  investigate  causes,  registration  of  the  feeble-minded;  more 
adequate  instruction  in  the  medical  schools  and  a  strengthening  of  the  laws  to  protect 
feeble-minded  girls. — Editor. 


TWO  years  ago  at  the  New  Jersey 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
there  was  a  capable  girl,  Sadie 
McD.,  who  worked  well  under  constant 
supervision.  Sadie's  parents  wanted 
their  daughter,  who  seemed  so  obedient, 
willing  and  attractive,  to  come  home  to 
help  them.  The  governor  urged  that 
she  be  discharged,  saying  that  the  state 
could  not  afford  to  give  her  custodial 
care.  The  superintendent  refused.  He 
knew  of  Sadie's  previous  failure  to  get 
on  in  the  world.  He  knew  of  her  lack 
of  intelligence,  of  common  sense  and 
judgment,  of  will  power  and  self-control 
which  doomed  her  to  future  failure  as 
often  as  she  should  be  given  the  chance 
to  fail.  The  superintendent  looked  up 
Sadie's  ancestry  and  relatives.  He  found 
paupers  and  prostitutes,  ne'er-do-weels 
and  criminals,  the  insane  and  epileptic. 
Before  the  governor  he  laid  the  facts  and 
the  governor  responded,  "We  cannot 
afford  not  to  give  this  woman  custodial 
care,"  and  Sadie  McD.  is  still  at  Vineland. 

No  other  response  would  ever  come 
from  an  intelligent  man  who  had  in- 
formed himself  about  high  grade  feeble- 
minded girls. 

Such  girls  are  unable  to  hold  a  posi- 
tion; for  although  they  are  often  good 
workers  when  under  direction,  they  have 
days  of  forgetfulness  and  inability,  and 
their  general  lack  of  common  sense  is 
wearing  on  an  employer.  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  girl  of  eighteen  who  was  told 
to  toast  the  ends  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 
She  cut  up  the  entire  loaf  and  when 
asked  why  she  had  done  so,  she  said. 


"How  else  could  I  get  the  other  end?" 
When  a  girl  of  twenty  was  shown  three 
two-cent  and  three  one-cent  stamps  and 
asked  how  much  money  she  would  need 
to  buy  them,  she  answered  "Twelve  cents. 
I  should  think  I  ought  to  know.  I  have 
bought  plenty  of  them."  This  girl  indi- 
cated a  lack  of  intelhgence  that  augurs  ill 
for  her  success  in  the  battle  of  life.  Her 
defective  condition,  moreover,  is  in- 
curable and  permanent.  She  is  irre- 
sponsible. 

Those  who  picture  such  a  girl  as 
drudging  along  in  a  menial  place  in  a 
harmless  way,  have  not  followed  girl 
after  girl  forward  through  her  history, 
backward  through  her  ancestry.  She 
cannot  be  self-supporting.  She  is  a 
corrupting  influence  to  the  young  men 
of  her  vicinity.  She  spreads  disease. 
She  becomes  the  mother  of  illegitimate 
children  of  her  ilk.  From  such  she 
sprang.  She  and  her  brothers  fill  the 
courts,  the  penal  institutions,  the  poor 
farms.  To  and  fro  she  goes,  making  her 
numbers  unduly  large.  Very  often  the 
officers  of  the  Municipal  Court,  of 
Tewksbury  and  of  Sherborn  telephone 
to  me  to  find  out  whether  I  know  a  cer- 
tain woman.  She  will  prove  to  be  a 
woman  whom  I  realized  when  she  was 
in  our  care  was  a  defective,  but  who  was 
not  of  low  enough  mental  grade  for 
Waverly  and  for  whom  there  was  no 
custodial  provision.  Three  times  hos- 
pitals have  telephoned  me  regarding 
one  woman  who  came  to  them  as  a  ma- 
ternity case.  By  great  vigilance  we  had 
kept  her  safe  until  she  was  twenty-one. 
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Now  at  twenty-five  she  is  the  mother  of 
three  children. 

It  is  not  just  to  expect  a  girl  whose 
mental  development  was  arrested  at 
the  age  of  eleven  and  who  has  the 
instincts  and  desires  of  her  physical 
age  of  twenty,  to  show  enough  judgment 
and  self-control  to  keep  herself  out  of 
trouble.  Such  an  unfortunate  must  be 
given  custodial  care.  She  will  not  be  a 
great  burden  to  the  state,  because  in  a 
farm  colony  she  can  be  partially  self- 
supporting.  She  will  be  happy,  too, 
among  her  equals,  leading  a  routine  life, 
where  there  is  no  temptation  and  where 
many  simple  pleasures  may  be  provided. 
No  one  but  the  workers  among  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  know  how  truly  wretched 
she  is  when  she  is  free. 

The  custody  of  the  feeble-minded  boy 
is  equally  important.  In  the  country 
he  is  the  one  who  sets  fire  to  barns,  does 
petty  thieving  and  is  often  a  corruptor 
of  other  children.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  tramps  are  of  his  class.  He  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  to  wander 
away.  He  is  a  petty  criminal.  He 
becomes  the  recidivist. 

At  first  sight  many  defectives  are 
hard  to  distinguish  from  the  normal. 
Their  mental  lack  is  not  obvious  to  one 
who  sees  them  only  once  in  a  while. 
Their  criminal  tendencies  are  more  pro- 
nounced. Yet  the  mental  defect  is 
clear  enough  to  anyone  who  lives  with 
them.  It  is  more  simple  to  measure 
their  intelligence  by  the  Binet  scale  of 
psychological  tests,  which  work  out  the 
same  with  the  uneducated  as  with  the 
educated.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the 
little  boys  of  nine,  ten  and  eleven  years 
of  age  outdoing  big  girls  of  twenty  in 
this  test. 

Before  committing  a  girl  to  an  insti- 
tution, a  judge  should  not  only  know 
where  a  defective  stands  in  the  Binet 
scale  of  intelligence  but  he  should  also 
know  her  rank  in  intelligence,  common 
sense  and  self-control,  as  tested  by  the 
every  day  relations  and  problems  of  life. 
He  should  know  her  family  history. 
There  would  be  little  danger  of  abrogating 
the  rights  of  the  individual.  They  should 
be  safeguarded,  too,  by  periodical  ex- 
pert examinations  in  the  institution. 

This  winter  at  the  hearing  before  the 
Legal  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Legis- 


lature on  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Increase  of  Criminals,  Mental 
Defectives,  Epileptics  and  Degenerates, 
there  appeared  a  large  and  representa- 
tive number  of  doctors  and  social  workers, 
including  the  heads  of  almost  all  of  the 
institutions  and  organizations  having 
to  do  with  defectives  and  offenders. 

The  social  workers  testified  that  their 
efforts  to  re-establish  the  defective  de- 
linquents were  a  waste  of  time  and  money 
that  should  be  directed  toward  those 
capable  of  profiting  by  them.  The 
woman  with  the  three  illegitimate  babies 
has  been  a  constant  and  fruitless  care 
and  expense  for  fifteen  years.  The 
head  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  said  that  frequently 
the  parents  who  were  neglectful  and  cruel 
were  mentally  defective  themselves. 

The  Legal  Affairs  Committee  seemed 
to  be  much  interested  by  the  far-sighted 
and  vital  report  of  the  commission.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  bill  drafted  by 
Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald  of  the  School  for 
the  Feeble  Minded,  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee,  will  be  passed 
at  this  session. 

The  chief  points  of  the  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  gives  the  power  to  the  court  to  com- 
mit to  institutions  for  the  defective 
delinquent  all  offenders  who  would  other- 
wise be  committed  to  Concord,  Bridge- 
water,  Sherborn,  Shirley,  Westboro,  Lan- 
caster, jails,  houses  of  correction,  etc., 
but  who,  on  medical  examination,  prove 
to  be  defective. 

It  gives  the  power  to  commit  to  such 
an  institution  those  who  are  not  doing 
well  at  Concord,  Sherborn,  Westboro, 
etc.,  or  when  on  parole  from  these  insti- 
tutions, because  they  are  defective. 

It  gives  the  power  of  probationary 
release  after  a  hearing  in  court,  of  any 
inmate  of  the  institution  for  defective 
delinquents,  if  it  is  judged  to  be  for  the 
welfare  of  both  the  inmate  and  the  com- 
munity. This  is  the  only  mode  of  release. 

It  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  for  the  defective  delin- 
quents or  departments  for  them  in 
existing  institutions. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  argue  that 
the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  cripples,  the  epi- 
leptics, the  insane,  the  feeble-minded, 
the  old  and  the  young  criminals  are  better 
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cared  for  apart  from  each  other.  It  is 
evident  that  they  need  different  treat- 
ment. The  high  grade  feeble-minded 
with  their  experience  of  the  evil  in  life, 
are  restless  in  a  school  for  the  simple 
feeble-minded.  They  stir  up  the  latter 
who  are  usually  most  docile  and  con- 
tented. In  a  reformatory  they  are 
equally  misplaced.  They  chafe  at  their 
own  permanent  confinement  in  contrast 
with  the  short  stay  of  the  normal  girls. 
The  expensive  training  is  wasted  on  them, 
and  they  handicap  the  legitimate  inmates. 

It  is  suggested  as  a  temporary  expedient 
that  departments  for  this  class  of  men 
shall  be  created  at  Concord  and  Bridge- 
water  and  for  the  women,  at  Sherborn. 


There  is  practically  room  enough  at  the 
institutions  now  to  make  a  beginning. 
But  even  if  this  is  done  it  should  be  only 
a  temporary  plan.  The  defectives  do 
not  need  to  be  treated  as  criminals  nor 
do  they  need  the  strict  confinement  of  a 
reformatory.  Moreover,  the  girls  as 
well  as  the  men  are  happier  doing  out 
of  door  work,  such  as  market  gardening, 
caring  for  poultry  and  dairy  farming. 

Most  of  the  states  are  talking  about 
this  problem,  so  increasingly  serious  to 
them,  the  root  of  so  much  misery  and 
expense,  but  again,  Massachusetts,  to 
its  own  honor,  takes  the  lead  by  draft- 
ing a  bill  for  intelligent  and  humane 
treatment. 


BOSTON'S  NEED  FOR  PUBLIC  CON- 
VENIENCE STATIONS 

COST  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

K.  O.  NELSON 

Assistant  Organization  Secretary,  Boston-1915 

Boston  is  behind  almost  every  other  city  in  the  United  States  in  making  proper  pro- 
vision for  public  toilets.  The  establishment  of  more  conveniences  is  a  part  of  the 
Boston-1915  program  for  1911,  and  a  joint  conference  committee  has  already  recom- 
mended five  locations  for  additional  stations. — Editor. 


BOSTON  needs  more  convenience 
stations.  While  office  buildings, 
hotels,  railway  stations,  and  other 
semi-public  institutions  provide  accommo- 
dations at  considerable  expense,  the 
saloons  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
financial  benefits  derived  from  free  toilets. 
In  fact,  toilets  have  become  one  of  the 
greatest  money-makers  in  the  saloon  busi- 
ness. ^  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Housing  Committee  of  the  Civic  League 
of  St.  Louis,  "the  saloon  keepers  estimate 
that  one-third  of  their  gross  proceeds 
come  from  men  who  feel  under  obligations 
to  spend  some  money  in  return  for  their 
toilet  privileges." 


The  Public  Health  Committee  of  the 
United  Improvement  Association  made 
a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  of  public 
toilets  which  was  printed  in  NEW  BOSTON 
for  May.  In  March,  the  Neighborhood 
Conference  of  Boston-1915  collected  con- 
siderable data  on  the  subject  and  later 
a  joint  committee  from  the  Neighbor- 
hood, Youth,  Civic  and  Education 
Conferences  recommended  the  following 
locations  for  the  construction  of  con- 
venience stations :  Washington  and  Dover 
Streets,  South  End;  Bowdoin  Square, 
West  End;  North  Square,  North  End; 
near  Vine  Street  Church,  Roxbury;  and 
Adams  Square. 
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COMFORT  STATION  COMBINED  WITH  PUBLIC  BUILDING  IN  VILLAGE  SQUARE, 

BROOKLINE 
Convenience  Station  Entrances  in  foreground 


Five  hundred  saloons  in  Boston  provide 
free  toilets.  The  city  of  Boston  maintains 
twelve  public  convenience  stations,  having 
forty-six  toilets  for  men  and  thirty-six 
toilets  for  women,  with  a  total  of  eighty- 
two  fixtures.  This  makes  an  average  of 
over  8,000,  resident  population,  for  each 
toilet  fixture.  An  average  of  500  men 
an  hour,  during  rush  hours,  use  the  under- 
ground station  in  the  Common.  The 
demand  for  toilet  conveniences  is  in- 
creased by  thousands  from  the  various 
suburbs.  An  average  of  65,000  to  75,000 
pass  through  North  Station  each  day 
of  the  year.  The  highest  number  of 
passengers  on  all  trains,  at  this  station, 
on  one  day,  was  209,000.  During  April, 
1911,  5,685,145  passengers  entered  the 
elevated,  tunnel  and  subway  stations  of 
the  Boston  Elevated  Railroad.  It  is  fair 
to  assume  that  the  number  leaving  these 
stations  was  approximately  the  same. 

In  Village  Square,  Brookline,  is  found 


a  situation  similar,  on  a  small  scale,  to 
conditions  in  the  localities  recommended 
by  the  Boston-1915  committee.  Al- 
though the  total  number  of  people  daily 
passing  through  Village  Square  is  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  masses  that 
cross  Boston's  squares,  between  Feb- 
ruary 1  and  December  31,  1910,  500,433 
men  and  132,065  women  used  the  Brook- 
line  station.  The  average  daily  use  at 
Village  Square  is  1,500  to  1,800  men  and 
half  as  many  women.  This  station  is 
open  from  7  A.  M.  to  11  P.  M. 

Within  a  week  after  the  opening  of 
the  station  at  Lawrence  it  was  estimated 
that  between  500  and  600  persons  used 
the  station  daily.  On  holidays  and  Sun- 
days, this  place  is  visited  by  8,000  to 
10,000  men  and  women.  In  Cleveland 
in  1906,  one  station  was  used  by  1,485,620 
men  and  306,780  women  or  nearly  5,000 
a  day.  Brooklyn's  six  stations  averaged, 
in  1907,   approximately   5,700  a  day. 
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STATION  IN  BERLIN  SHOWING  ARTISTIC  TREATMENT 


One  station  in  London,  in  1906,  accom- 
modated 2,500,000  paid  users  and  a 
much  larger  number  of  patrons  of  the 
free  conveniences. 

This  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous demand  for  toilet  accommoda- 
tions. Since  1879  the  only  stations 
built  by  the  City  of  Boston  are  those  at 
the  Fens,  Arnold  Arboretum,  Franklin 
Park,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Boston  Park  Department,  and  the  large 
underground  station  on  the  Common, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  The  sanitaries  on  Flagstaff  Hill 
in  the  Common,  the  two  wooden  struc- 
tures in  the  Common  for  women,  and 
the  stations  at  Merrimac  Square  and  at 
Richmond  Street,  were  built  between 
1866  and  1879.  The  two  sheet  iron 
urinals  at  Eustis  and  Washington  Streets, 
Roxbury,  and  at  Blackstone  Square, 
placed  there  in  1879,  are  to  be  rebuilt 
at  a  cost  of  about  $400  each. 

The  demand  for  convenience  stations 
is  greatest  on  the  part  of  the  traveling 
population.  Almost  as  many  passengers 
enter  the  elevated  stations  at  Sullivan 
Square,  Thompson  Square  and  City 
Square,  Charlestown,  as  at  the  elevated 
station  at  North  Station  and  at  Dover 
and  Washington  Streets.    This  would 


indicate  the  need  for  a  convenience  station 
in  Charlestown.  In  Ward  6,  convenience 
stations  have  been  recommended  at  North 
Square,  Bowdoin  Square  and  Adams 
Square.  In  this  ward  a  total  of  over 
740,000  passengers  entered  the  tunnel  and 
elevated  stations  during  April,  1911, 
whereas  in  Ward  7,  1,861,843  entered  the 
tunnel  and  elevated  stations,  and  844,008 
went  into  the  Park  Street  subway  dur- 
ing the  same  month. 

It  is  estimated  that  almost  11,000  in- 
ward bound  passengers  on  surface  cars 
pass  through  Bowdoin  Square  each  day, 
getting  off  at  the  terminal  on  Hanover 
Street,  near  Scollay  Square. 

In  Ward  6,  the  density  of  population 
of  122  persons  per  acre  is  due  to  the  tene- 
ment buildings  in  which  toilet  facilities 
already  exist,  at  least  to  some  extent.  In 
Ward  7,  there  are  only  37.9  persons  per 
acre.  However,  it  must  be  considered 
that  the  latter  ward  includes  South  Sta- 
tion, and  is  almost  exclusively  a  business 
section  where  toilet  accommodations  are 
not  readily  available  to  the  large  number 
of  shoppers  and  the  traveling  public. 
The  sanitary  stations  in  the  Common  are 
no  more  accessible  to  Ward  7  than  to  any 
of  the  other  adjoining  wards.  Over  435,- 
000  passengers  entered  the  elevated  sta- 
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tion  at  Dover  and  Washington  Streets 
during  April.  Considering  that  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  leaving  the  passenger 
stations  is  approximately  the  same  as  the 
number  entering  the  station,  and  that 
the  population  in  Ward  9  has  141.5  per- 
sons per  acre,  there  would  seem  to  be 
considerable  demand  for  a  station  at 
Dover  and  Washington  Streets.  At 
Dudley  Street  and  Northampton  Street  a 
total  of  almost  650,000  passengers,  during 
April,  entered  those  two  elevated  stations. 
It  is  a  matter  for  investigation  whether 
the  proposed  convenience  station  near 
the  Vine  Street  Church,  Roxbury,  would 
not  meet  a  greater  demand  in  a  location 
more  accessible  from  the  Dudley  Street 
and  Northampton  Street  elevated  sta- 
tions. Such  a  location  might  be  suitable 
in  Ward  18,  where  there  are  103.3  persons 
per  acre  as  compared  with  57.4  in  Ward  17. 

The  report  of  the  Street  Improvement 
Committee  of  the  Civic  League  of  St. 
Louis  (1908)  states:  "Probably  500,000 
men,  women  and  children  leave  their 
homes  daily  for  periods  of  time  varying 


from  three  to  ten  hours,  and  an  average 
of  fifty  thousand  visitors,  according  to 
conservative  estimates,  are  in  the  city 
every  day  of  the  year.  Were  it  not  for 
hotels,  office  buildings  and  department 
stores,  w^here  visitors  are,  in  a  real  sense, 
looked  upon  as  trespassers  and  un- 
welcomely  tolerated,  there  would  be 
absolutely  no  conveniences  found,  ex- 
cept in  saloons."  Discomfort  arising,  espe- 
cially to  aged  persons,  unconsciously  les- 
sens the  disposition  to  travel  for  business, 
social  or  recreational  purposes.  The 
large  department  stores  provide  toilet 
conveniences  to  a  small  extent.  How- 
ever, taking  the  retail  business  in  general, 
the  disinclination  among  thousands  of 
shoppers  to  be  inconvenienced  in  the 
slightest  must  be  estimated  to  result, 
to  some  extent,  in  a  loss  of  trading. 
Boedeker's  Guide,  1905  edition,  says: 
"Public  conveniences  are  not  usually 
provided  in  American  cities.  Such  as 
do  exist  in  New  York  and  other  large 
cities  are  disgracefully  inadequate  in 
number,  size  and  equipment." 
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Courtesy  Metropolitan  Park  Commission 

CONVENIENCE  STATION  IN  BLUE  HILLS  RESERVATION 
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STATION  IN  KINGSLEY  PARK,  NEAR 
FRESH  POND,  CAMBRIDGE 


The  cost  of  construction  is  generally 
believed  to  be  approximately  the  same 
for  a  station  above  as  below  ground.  In 
Washington  two  stations  of  equal  size 
and  with  the  same  number  of  compart- 
ments have  been  erected;  the  one  above 
ground  cost  $26,000  and  the  one  below 
ground  $24,000.  In  Brooklyn  the  cost 
ranges  from  $14,000  to  $25,000.  How- 
ever, the  cost  of  the  large  stations  in  the 
cities  will  average  not  less  than  $15,000. 
The  average  cost  of  the  stations  at 
Rochester,  Cleveland,  Worcester,  Law- 
rence and  Brookline  was  over  $11,000. 

James  K.  Allen  of  the  American 
Society  of  Sanitary  Engineers  writes: 
"Sanitarians  are  becoming  increasingly 
insistent  upon  the  beneficial  effects  of 
sunlight,  and  the  great  advantages  of 
above-ground  stations,  where  possible  to 
have  them,  is  principally  on  this  account." 
In  Berlin  the  above-ground  stations  in 
the  less  congested  districts  are  distinctly 
artistic,  with  their  surrounding  shrubbery 
and  flowers.  In  the  congested  districts 
the  limited  space  above  ground  makes 
underground  construction  necessary. 
Most  of  the  stations  built  in  London 
since  1885  are  underground,  and  no 
sanitary  diflBculty  has  been  met.  Ven- 
tilating shafts  and  fans  insure  a  good 
circulation  of  air. 

Henry  B.  Davis,  Chief  Inspector  of 
Plumbing,  Washington,  D.  C,  states 
that  underground  stations,  if  properly 
built,  are  cheaper  to  maintain  by  twenty 
per  cent  than  those  above  ground.  In 
London  and  Glasgow  many  of  the  public 
comfort  stations  have  been  made  self- 
sustaining.  The  total  cost  during  the 
whole  year  for  operating  two  stations  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  amounted  to  3.1 


mills  per  persons  using  them;  subtracting 
the  receipts,  the  cost  amounted  to  2.75 
mills  per  person.  The  average  cost  of 
maintaining  the  large  convenience  stations 
in  the  large  cities  is  about  $5,000  a  year. 
However,  the  cost  of  maintenance  could 
be  materially  reduced  in  some  stations  by 
establishing  a  few  pay  compartments 
and  by  granting  concessions  to  the  high- 
est bidder  for  news-stands,  boot-blacking 
and  other  privileges. 

The  size  of  a  station  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  people  to  be 
accommodated  and  by  the  distance  be- 
tween their  locations.  The  cost  of  an 
underground  concrete  convenience  station 
is  estimated  at  $8  per  square  foot.  Allow- 
ing thirty  square  feet  for  each  fixture  and 
a  height  of  ten  feet,  a  station  twenty-five 
by  twenty-five  feet  in  dimensions  would 
cost  $5,000.  Such  a  station  could  be 
equipped  with  five  or  six  toilets,  six 
urinals,  and  two  lavatories  for  men;  and 
seven  or  eight  toilets  and  two  lavatories 
for  women.  The  underground  Brookline 
sanitary  was  built  in  1909  at  a  cost  of 
almost  $8,000,  at  $6.73  per  square  foot. 
The  material  is  Portland  cement  con- 
crete, dimensions  approximately  24.5 
by  48.6  by  8.5  feet,  or  1,188+  square 
feet  area.  The  men's  side  of  the  station 
has  a  room  15  feet  by  18.5  feet,  with 
six  toilets,  six  urinals,  two  lavatories 
and  a  drinking  fountain.  On  the  women's 
side  is  a  room  of  the  same  dimensions  con- 
taining six  toilets,  two  lavatories,  a  drink- 
ing fountain  and  a  small  retiring  room. 
The  Lawrence  station,  with  practically 
the  same  equipment  as  the  Brookline 
station,  cost  almost  $14,000,  at  $8.07  a 
square  foot.  Allowing  $600  for  installing 
a  heating  plant  in  the  Brookline  station 
and  for  enlarging  the  station  for  that 
purpose  when  built,  the  cost  would  be 
$7.23  a  square  foot,  or  $0.84  less  per 
square  foot  than  for  the  Lawrence  station. 
However,  the  former  station  has  no  at- 
tendants' rooms,  while  the  latter  has  two 
such  rooms,  seven  feet  by  twelve  feet 
each,  and  the  main  rooms  are  wider  by 
six  and  one  half  feet. 

Such  stations  as  the  one  in  Brookline, 
costing  about  $8,000,  would  be  likely  to 
meet  the  demands  in  the  localities  above 
recommended,  viz..  North  Square,  Bow- 
doin  Square,  Adams  Square,  Dover  and 
Washington  Streets,  and  near  the  Vine 


PUBLIC  CONVENIENCE  STATIONS 

Under  supervision  of  Boston  Health 
Department: 

Year 
built 

Cost 

1 

Approx. 
Cost  per 
sq.ft.area 

Approximate 
Dimensions 

Equipment 

1.  Common,  Park  and  Tremont  Streets 
(underground  for  men  and  women) 

1899 

$15,000 

$10.45 

50'x30.5' 

men,  15  urinals, 
9  toilets, 
women,  9  toilets 

2.  Cottage  on  Public  Garden 
(for  women) 

1879 

$2,000 
(approx.) 

$5.00 

20  ft.  sq. 

8  toilets 

3.  Cottage  on  Common  facing  West  Street 
(for  women) 

1879 

$2,000 
(approx.) 

$5.00 

20  ft.  sq. 

8  toilets 

4.  Flagstaff  Hill  on  Common 
(above  ground,  for  men) 

1866 

$2,000 
(approx.) 

$13.88 

12' X  12' 

7  toilets 

5.  Basement  of  City  Hall 

1899 

10' X  25' 

7  toilets,  6  urin'ls 

6.  Merrimac  Sq.,  North  End 
(above  ground,  for  men) 

1874 

$1,750 

$14.58 

10' X  12' 

4  toilets  and 
urinals 

7.  Richmond  Street,  near  Atlantic  Ave. 
(above  ground,  for  men) 

1879 

$1,750 

$12.15 

12' X  12' 

5  toilets 
4  urinals 

8.  Eustis  and  Washington  Streets,  Rox- 
bury  (above  ground) 

1879 

$300 
(approx.) 

sheet  iron  urinal 

9.  Blackstone  Sq.,  Washington  St.  and  E. 
Newton  St.  (above  ground) 

1879 

$300 
(approx.) 

sheet  iron  urinal 

Cost  of  maintaining  the  above  9  stations,  $14,067.09  during  1910. 
Under  superiision  of  Boston  Park  Department : 

1 .  Arnold  Arboretum 
(above  ground) 

1901 

$5,520 

$8.21 

21' X  32' 

Men,  4  toilets, 
5  urinals, 
women,  3  toilets 

2.  Franklin  Park 
(above  ground) 

1901 

$6,513 

$9.69 

21'  X  32' 

Men,  5  toilets 
6  urinals 
women,  4  toilets 

3.  The  Fens  (Back  Bay) 
(above  ground) 

1901 

$6,437 

$9.57 

21'  X  32' 

men,  5  toilets 
women,  4  toilets 

Other  Stations: 

1 .  Lynn :  one  at  Fayette  St.  near  Essex  St., 
on  schoolground.  One  on  Myrtle  St., 
near  school  building  yard,  both  alike, 
(above  ground) 

1908 

$1,279.17 
one 
station 

$2.43 

16' X  32' 

boys,  urinals  and 
4  toilets, 
girls,  8  toilets 

2.  Cambridge:  Kingsley  Park  on  Fresh 
Pond  Lane    (above  ground) 

$3,000.00 

$9.38 

20' X  16' 

men,  3  toilets; 
women,  4  toilets 

3.  Metropolitan  Park  Comm. 

(1)  Quincy  Shore  Reservation 
(above  ground) 

1910 

$5,000 . 00 
(approx.) 

$5.20 

48'-10"x20' 
-6" 

women,  7  toilets; 
men,  4  urinals,  4 
toilets 

4.  (2)  In  Canton  Ave.  Blue  Hills  Reser- 
vation   (above  ground) 

1894 

$5,741.80 

$6.12 

26 '-10"  x 
36 '-10" 

men,  5  toilets,  7 
urinals; 
women,  6  toilets 

5.  Brookline 

(below  ground) 

1909 

$8,000.00 
(approx.) 

$6.73 

24 '-6"  X 
48 '-6" 

men,  6  urinals,  6 

toilets; 
women,  6  toilets 

6.  Lawrence 

(below  ground) 

1907 

$13,897.83 

$8.07 

42'-6"x40' 
-6" 

i 

men,  8  urinals,  6 

toilets; 
women,  6  toilets 
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Roof  Plan 


^' barsl^'o.c  verlically  near-  inside 
surface  of  all  12 "walls  that  retain  earth. 
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PLAN  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY,  BROOKLINE 
Alexis  H.  French,  Engineer, 


Street  Church,  Roxbury.  Whereas  such 
stations  as  those  in  Kingsley  Park,  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  cost- 
ing between  $3,000  and  $5,000,  would 
serve  the  purpose  in  the  less  congested 
sections.  The  cost  of  maintenance  was 
$3,316-h  during  1910  for  the  Brookline 
station,  and  about  $5,000  a  year  for  the 
underground  station  in  the  Common. 

The  differences  in  cost  per  square  foot 
in  the  list  of  stations  on  page  70,  is  due  to 
differences  in  material,  plans,  excava- 
tion, sewerage  connections,  etc.  The 


two  stations  in  Lynn  costing  $2.43  a 
square  foot  were  constructed  of  brick, 
with  no  attempt  at  ornamentation, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  School 
Board.  Stone  was  used  in  the  stations 
built  for  the  Boston  Park  Department, 
and  wood  in  those  built  by  the  Metro- 
politan Park  Commission.  The  cost 
of  the  small  stations  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Boston  Health  Department 
is  comparatively  light,  because  of  the 
small  amount  of  space  in  the  main 
rooms. 


THE  CITY  PLANNING  CONFERENCE 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 


C.  BERTRAND  THOMPSON 

Organization  Secretary,  Boston-1915 

With  the  passage  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Boston-1915,  calling  for  a  commission 
of  three  to  study  city  planning  in  its  relation  to  the  metropolitan  district,  Boston  takes  a 
place  with  half  a  hundred  other  American  cities  which  are  developing  scientific  plans  for 
uture  growth. — Editor. 


THE  growing  interest  in  city  planning 
in  America  and  the  need  of  a  much 
larger  stimulation  of  popular  appreciation 
of  city  planning  were  demonstrated  again 
at  the  Third  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning,  held  at  Philadelphia,  May 
15,  16  and  17. 

The  first  Conference  held  in  Washing- 
ton, two  years  ago,  had  about  twenty 
delegates.  At  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence there  were  at  least  two  hundred. 
The  Washington  Conference  attracted  the 
interest,  mainly,  of  those  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject;  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference,  backed  as  it  was  by 
the  city  government,  which  planned  an 
elaborate  exposition,  and  by  the  press 
of  the  city,  interested  very  large  circles 
of  people.  But  it  was  noticeable  that 
the  public  interest  was  rather  in  the  en- 
tertainment and  spectacular  phases  of  the 
subject,  and  that  there  is  a  great  need 
for  the  cultivation  of  an  intelligent  con- 
ception of  city  planning. 

After  a  preliminary  tour  of  the  city 
and  the  formal  address  of  welcome  by 
the  Mayor,  the  Conference  was  opened 
with  an  interesting  though  technical 
paper  by  the  chairman,  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted.  "I- Then  followed  a  discussion  on 
''German"^  Municipal  Real  Estate  Poli- 
cies" by  Hon.  Frederick  C.  Howe  of 
Washington  and  Thomas  Adams  of  Lon- 
don. Monday  evening  there  were  inter- 
esting papers  and  discussions  on  public 
buildings  and  their  location.  It  was 
brought  out  that  no  general  rule  could  be 
laid  down  in  regard  to  the  location  of 
public  buildings  on  public  grounds,  parks, 
etc.,  but  that  the  policy  depended  en- 
tirely upon  the  necessities  of  the  case  and 
the  topography  of  each  particular  city. 
The  first  session  Tuesday  morning  was 


devoted  to  the  housing  problem,  dis- 
cussed by  Lawrence  Veiller  of  New  York, 
Raymond  Unwin  of  London,  Irving  K. 
Pond  of  Chicago,  Arnold  W.  Brunner  and 
Grosvenor  Atterbury  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Veiller  made  the  rather  startling  propo- 
sition that  no  further  attempt  should  be 
made  to  secure  open  space  on  the  build- 
ing lot  in  the  tenement  district,  and  that 
the  lot  should  be  restricted  to  a  depth  of 
twenty-five  feet,  so  that  buildings  two 
rooms  wide  and  any  number  of  stories 
high  could  be  built  upon  it.  This  would 
necessitate  numerous  streets  and  increase 
the  public's  share  of  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance. Mr.  Unwin  took  issue  squarely 
with  this  proposition  and  insisted  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
fewer  and  smaller  houses  to  the  acre, 
with  larger  open  spaces  to  each  house, 
for  gardens. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  noticing  that 
most  of  the  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
technical  phase  of  city  planning,  arranged 
a  round  table  discussion  on  "City  Plan- 
ning in  Its  Human  Relations."  To  his 
great  surprise  this  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  popular,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
the  most  interesting  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference. Raymond  Unwin  presided  and 
the  discussion  was  led  by  John  Nolen  of 
Cambridge,  Mr.  Adams  of  London,  Mrs. 
Hamlin  of  Chicago,  George  B.  Ford  of 
New  York,  the  writer,  and  others.  Em- 
phasis was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  city 
planning  should  not  mean,  mainly,  the 
laying  out  of  streets,  boulevards  and 
parks,  and  the  grouping  of  public  build- 
ings and  civic  centers,  etc.;  but  that  it 
should  mean,  essentially,  the  organization 
of  the  physical  features  of  the  city  in  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  way  to 
make  the  city  most  convenient  for  the 
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living  and  working  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
was  insisted  that  emphasis  upon  this  view 
of  city  planning,  backed  by  continual 
emphasis  upon  the  increased  health,  the 
better  economic  condition,  the  greater 
ease  of  education,  the  improved  morality 
and  even  religion  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
would  come  with  better  living  conditions, 
is  the  thing  which  would  most  quickly 
arouse  public  interest  and  would  secure 
at  once  the  support  of  social  and  civic 
workers,  business  and  labor  leaders. 

The  next  session  covered  the  subject, 
"Taxes,  Assessments  and  Condemna- 
tion." The  discussion  was  led  by  Hon, 
Lawson  Purdy  of  New  York,  Prof,  Frank 
J,  Goodnow  of  Columbia  University  and 
others.  Mr.  Purdy  argued  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  right  of  excess  condemnation 
and  was  ably  supported  by  Prof.  Good- 
now, who  also  enlarged  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  directing  taxation  for  social 
purposes. 

On  Tuesday  evening  George  E.  Hooker 
of  Chicago  presided  over  a  session  of 
harbor  improvem-cnts,  at  which  reports 
were  made  in  regard  to  improvements 
proposed  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Boston  and 
elsewhere. 

The  next  day  there  was  an  interesting 
technical  discussion  on  "Street  Widths 
and  Their  Subdivision,"  participated  in 
by  John  Nolen,  George  W.  Tillson  of 
Brooklyn,  and  George  S.  Webster  of 
Philadelphia.  At  noon  Raymond  Unwin 
illustrated  and  described  the  English 
garden  city  plans  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested. 

^  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  Hon.  Walter 
L.  Fisher,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, presided  over  the  session  on  "Legal 
and  Administrative  Methods."  A.  W. 
Crawford,  assistant  city  solicitor  of 
Philadelphia,  spoke  on  "The  Principles  of 
a  Uniform  City  Planning  Code."  He 
advocated  extension  of  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  and  favored  strongly  the 
right  of  excess  condemnation  and  the 
granting  of  authority  to  cities  to  plot 
improvements  many  years  in  advance 
and  prevent  the  owner  of  land  within  the 
plotted  improvement  from  disposing  of 
it  until  taken  by  the  city,  the  city  to  pay 
for  it  when  it  takes  it.  Prof.  Ernst 
Freund  of  the  University  of  Chicago  con- 
tested any  extension  of  the  right  of  emin- 


ent domain,  and  insisted  that  excess 
condemnation  deprived  the  private  citi- 
zen of  the  right  to  make  a  profit  out  of  his 
own  land,  and  that  it  was  an  extension 
of  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  state 
entirely  unwarranted  by  American  con- 
ditions, Mr.  Adams  pointed  out  that 
this  right  is  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  and  that  it  does,  in  fact, 
work  no  hardship.  The  discussion  was 
further  participated  in  by  Ernest  L. 
Hey  decker  of  New  York  and  Frank  B. 
Williams  of  Hartford. 

Among  the  social  features  of  the  Con- 
ference, in  addition  to  the  tour  of  the 
city  Monday  morning,  there  should  be 
mentioned  the  reception  at  the  Stenton 
Mansion  under  the  auspices  of  the  Colonial 
Dames,  the  reception  at  the  University 
Museum,  and  specially  the  banquet 
tendered  by  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Club 
at  the  Belle vue-Stratf or d. 

Hon.  Walter  L.  Fisher  presided  and 
introduced  the  speakers — Count  Johann 
Heinrich  von  Bernstorff,  ambassador 
from  Germany,  who  read  an  interesting 
paper  about  German  city  planning. 
Mayor  John  E.  Reyburn  of  Philadelphia, 
who  spoke  on  that  city's  plans  for  beauti- 
fication  and  his  efforts  to  bring  city  plan- 
ning home  to  the  people;  Mr.  Unwin, 
who  again  described  the  garden  city 
movement,  and  Hon.  Francis  G.  New- 
lands,  United  States  Senator  from  Nevada 
who  emphasized  the  need  of  practical 
work  on  councils,  state  legislatures  and 
the  national  government. 

One  of  the  notable  things  about  the 
Conference  was  the  insistence  on  the 
social  aspects  of  city  planning  on  the  part 
of  all  except  the  professional  city  plan- 
ners. The  latter  were  interested  mainly 
in  technical  aspects  of  the  work,  especially 
from  the  landscape  architectural  point 
of  view.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  delegates  and  certainly 
of  all  the  visitors,  that  this  conception 
will  have  to  be  broadened,  if  city  planning 
is  ever  to  become  a  live  issue  in  America. 
It  has  already  been  so  broadened  in 
Europe,  and  Mr.  Unwin,  undoubtedly 
the  most  distinguished  city  planner  pres- 
ent at  the  Conference,  was  untiring  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  home  to  the  conference 
the  necessity  of  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  human  relations  of  the  sub- 
ject. 
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One  of  the  experts  suggested  tenta- 
tively that  the  housing  problem  might  be 
considered  a  part  of  city  planning;  an- 
other at  once  insisted  that  it  was  the 
housing  problem  that  made  city  planning 
necessary.  Mayor  Reyburn  of  Philadel- 
phia, Mayor  Seidel  of  Milwaukee  and 
Mayor  Fitzgerald  of  Boston  all  enlarged 
on  the  importance  of  city  planning  to 
the  people  of  their  respective  cities.  It 
must  be  said  that  before  the  end  of  the  con- 
ference the  atmosphere  was  saturated  with 
the  human  welfare  aspect  of  the  subject. 

At  the  business  meeting  Mayor  Fitz- 
gerald presented  a  formal  invitation  to 
the  Conference  to  meet  in  Boston  next 


year.  Invitations  were  also  extended  by 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles. 

This  hasty  sketch  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  a  reference  to  the  highly 
efficient  and  courteous  manner  in  which 
the  Conference  was  arranged  and  con- 
ducted by  Flavel  Shurtleff,  the  secretary. 
Acknowledgment  should  also  be  made  of 
the  hospitality  with  which  the  Confer- 
ence was  entertained  by  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, through  its  Local  Committee 
on  Entertainment,  of  which  Mayor  Rey- 
burn was  chairman,  and  the  Hospitality 
Committee,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  John 
C.  Groome. 


THE  SOCIAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 

OF  BOSTON 

FRANKLIN  F.  PHILLIPS,  JR. 

Director 


THE  treatment  of  all  problems  of 
social  betterment  proceeds  today 
upon  an  attempted  scientific  diag- 
nosis of  conditions.  The  need  of  a 
uniform,  rational  method  of  investiga- 
tion, which  shall  be  widespread  among  the 
various  research  agencies,  has  thus  become 
apparent  to  all  who  have  dealt  with  the 
problem.  It  seems  that  the  solution  of 
^this  need  can  be  brought  about  only 
under  the  direction  of  some  competent 
central  group  which  shall  take  cognizance 
of  the  investigations  and  records  of  all 
engaged  in  the  discovery  and  recording 
of  social  phenomena;  and  in  a  n;ieasure 
advise  or  at  least  enlighten  their  efforts. 

To  this  end  the  Social  Research 
Council  of  Boston  co-operating  with 
Boston-1915,  was  organized  early  in 
the  3^ear.  Its  purpose,  briefly  stated, 
is  to  make  itself  headquarters  for 
information  relating  to  those  inves- 
tigations which  have  been  completed, 
or  which  are  in  process;  and,  also, 
to  discover  whatever  original  records, 
or  other  like  material,  may  be  avail- 
able for  study  by  social  investigators. 
It  also  hopes  to  promote  co-opera- 
tion among  the  numerous  agencies, 
active  or  interested,  in  social  investiga- 


tion. The  organization  and  member- 
ship of  this  body,  which  is  in  effect  a 
small  committee  of  experts,  is  as  follows: 
Edwin  F.  Gay,  President;  Theodore  W. 
Glocker,  Chairman  Executive  Commit- 
tee; Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  Franklin  F.  Phillips,  Jr., 
Director;  Emily  G.  Balch;  Jeffrey  R. 
Brackett;  Davis  R.  Dewey;  Carroll  W. 
Doten;  Charles  F.  Gettemy;  Mary 
Morton  Kehew;  Henry  Lefavour;  Henry 
C.  Metcalf;  William  B.  Munro  and 
Robert  A.  Woods. 

The  need  for  such  an  agency  has  lately 
been  felt  keenly  by  many  persons  among 
the  forty  or  more  local  institutions 
active  in  social  research,  and  there  has 
been  a  gratifying  response  to  its  invita- 
tion to  co-operate.  As  a  means  of  pre- 
venting unnecessary  duplication  of  effort 
among  the  many  workers  in  the  same 
field,  the  value  of  such  a  central  clearing 
house  is  apparent.  Moreover,  every 
agency  and  institution  active  in  the 
cause  of  social  betterment  or  in  the 
treatment  of  the  dependent,  delinquent 
or  defective  classes,  should  feel  its  obliga- 
tion to  record  intelligently  the  [signifi- 
cant facts  appearing  in  eachj  particular 
case  dealt  with,  and  to]^make^such  records 
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fully  available  for  analysis  by  the  in- 
vestigator in  the  field  of  social  research. 

The  initial  activities  of  the  Council 
have  been  toward  gathering  informa- 
tion regarding  investigations  carried  on 
in  the  local  field  and  in  the  discovery  of 
material  of  interest  to  research  investi- 
gators, such  as  the  records  of  various 
charitable  and  social  betterment  bodies 
which  endeavor  to  tabulate  the  signifi- 
cant facts  of  each  individual  case  with 
which  they  deal.  For  this  latter  purpose, 
a  classified  collection  of  blank  record 
cards,  report  sheets  and  research  sched- 
ules is  being  made,  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
cover what  data  are  now  available  for 
social  research,  and  to  determine  whether 
some  improvements  in  standardizations 
may  not  be  devised  and  put  generally 
into  use,  in  order  that  every  agency  en- 
gaged in  social  betterment  or  at  work 
among  the  delinquent,  dependent  or 
handicapped  classes  may  develop  a  more 
efficient  method  for  the  study  of  the 
problems  which  confront  them. 

Furthermore,  there  is  in  process  a 
survey  of  local  investigations  which 
have  been  made  or  which  are  now  in 
process,  and  as  the  greater  part  of  this 
matter  has  never  been  published,  it  is 
thought  worth  while  to  append  the  fol- 
lowing classified  list.  Further  details 
concerning  these  investigations  cannot 
be  published  here,  but  the  record  of  them 
is  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  Council  at 
6  Beacon  Street,  together  with  informa- 
tion regarding  the  location  of  the  original 
material.  The  partial  list  from  our  files, 
which  follows,  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as 
complete,  but  it  is  now  published  in 
order  to  arouse  interest  and  to  elicit  fur- 
ther information.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
modest  beginning  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  scope  and  significance  of  the  work 
of  the  Social  Research  Council. 

AMUSEMENT  AND  RECREATION 

THE    AMUSEMENT   SITUATION   IN  THE 
CITY  OF  BOSTON 

A  study  of  the  theatres  for  ten  weeks  from 
November  28,  1909,  to  February  5,  1910,  covering 
the  number  and  sweating  capacity  of  theaters,  the 
character  of  performances,  their  duration  and 
audiences. 

Twentieth  Century  Club.  1909-1910. 

MOVING  PICTURE  SHOWS 
A  study  of  the  character  of  entertainment  fur- 


nished by  the  moving  picture  shows  of  Bojston  and 
of  the  character  and  extent  oi  their  patronage. 
South  End  House.    (In  process.) 

BOSTON'S  AMUSEMENT  RESOURCES 

The  extent  of  popular  amusement  resources  in 
the  South  and  West  Ends,  and  their  use  by  the 
inhabitants. 

1910. 

PLAYGROUND  DEVELOPMENT 

A  study  of  supervision  and  use  of  playgrounds 
and  their  equipment  and  an  examination  into  avail- 
ability for  playground  purposes  of  untaxed  areas, 
roofs,  streets  and  unused  private  property. 

Boston-1915.    (In  process.) 

THE  USE  OF  PLAYGROUNDS  BY  CHILDREN 

A  statistical  report  of  conditions  at  the  Children's 
Playground  at  the  corner  of  Charles  and  Boylston 
Streets  with  information  regarding  unsanitary 
conditions  of  playgrounds  and  their  improper  use 
by  drunkards,  tramps  and  criminals. 

Thomas  J.  iBrennan.  1909. 

THE    CHILDREN    AND    THE  THEATERS 

Conclusions  drawn  from  questioning  200  children 
at  one  of  the  settlement  houses,  together  with  some 
study  of  the  theaters,  and  a  table  of  evening  occu- 
pations of  children  in  Hyde-Sherwin  District, 
Roxbury,  1905-1906. 

Boston  Home  and  School  Association,  1909. 

CHARITY 

HOMELESS  MEN 

A  study  of  conditions  and  treatment  of  home- 
less men,  practically  vagrants  and  tramps,  apply- 
ing for  aid  to  the  various  local  charities. 

Joint  Department  of  Associated  Charities  and 
Boston  Provident  Association.    (In  process^ 

TYPES  OF  DEPENDENTS 

A  series  of  studies  of  records  collected  in  routine 
by  District  Workers. 

Associated  Charities.  (Continuing.) 

AFTER-CAREERS  OF  STATE  MINOR  WARDS 
PLACED  OUT  IN  FAMILY  HOMES 

A  study  of  the  present  character,  occupation, 
and  relation  to  relatives  and  foster  parents,  of 
certain  minor  wards  of  the  State  Board  of  Charity 
discharged  about  ten  years  ago. 

School  for  Social  Workers.  1908. 

THE   SOCIAL  SERVICE   COMMITTEE  OF 
PHILLIPS  BROOKS  HOUSE.  (Harvard) 

A  study  of  scope  and  methods  of  the  work  of  the 
Social  Service  Committee.  To  show  the  success  of 
this  work  both  as  regards  the  number  of  student 
volunteers  secured  and  the  success  of  these  men  as 
workers.  To  criticise  this  work  of  the  committee 
constructively. 

Harvard  College.  1911. 
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CHILD  WELFARE 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  CHILD  OF  WORKING  AGE 
A  comprehensive  study  of  the  child  of  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  as  a  worker  and 
as  a  dehnquent,  in  cases  when  a  second  generation 
has  come  under  the  care  of  the  Associated  Charities. 
Associated  Charities.  1906, 

AGENCIES  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  NEGLECTED 
AND   DEPENDENT   CHILDREN  IN 
BOSTON  AND  VICINITY 
To  determine  adequacy  of  medical  facilities,  need 
of  co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  these  agencies, 
etc. 

School  for  Social  Workers.  1909. 

DOMESTIC  RELATIONS 

THE    FATHER    AS    A  NON-SUPPORTING 
HUSBAND 
A  study  of  352  cases  in  Boston. 
Associated  Charities.  1910. 

DESERTED  WIVES  AND  DESERTING 
HUSBANDS 

Many  facts  regarding  repeated  desertions, 
nationality,  occupations,  Earnings,  ages,  etc.; 
causes  of  desertion,  methods  of  treatment  of  families, 
and  the  law. 

Associated  Charities.  1901. 

EDUCATION 

PART-TIME  SCHOOLING  FOR  CHILDREN 
BETWEEN  FOURTEEN  AND  SIXTEEN 

The  need  for  part-time  schooling.  The  possibility 
of  obtaining  it. 

Massachusetts  State  Child  Labor  Committee. 
(In  process). 

A  STUDY  OF  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN  THE 
NORTH  END 

A  review  of  the  records  of  the  Hancock  School 
for  the  seven  years  from  September,  1901,  to  1907, 
inclusive,  and  a  study  of  the  school  record  of  3,224 
girls,  noting  (1)  Nationality;  (2)  Proportion 
graduated;  (3)  Age  of  graduation;  (4)  Migratory 
movements;  (5)  Reasons  for  leaving  school; 
(6)  Size  of  family;    (7)  Occupation  of  parents. 

North  Bennett  Street  Industrial  School.  1907. 

A.  VOCATIONAL 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION— REPORT  OF 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Conditions  relating  to  the  desirability  of  pro- 
moting agencies  for  agricultural  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  plan  for  promoting  such  education. 

State  Board  of  Education.  1910. 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  BOSTON 

General  survey  of  educational  opportunity  in 
Boston,  but  more  particularly  devoted  to  oppor- 
tunities for  vocational  training  and  training  for 
handicapped,  particularly  in  private  institutions. 

South  End  House.    (In  process). 


PRINCIPAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION  IN  BOSTON 
A  comprehensive  chart. 
Women's  Municipal  League.  1910-1911. 

PRINCIPAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  IN  BOSTON 
A  comprehensive  chart. 
Women's  Municipal  League.  1910-1911. 

ORGANIZED    OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  THE 
PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 
A  comprehensive  chart. 
Women's  Municipal  League.  1910-1911. 

EMPLOYMENTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

SOME  SEASONAL  AND  IRREGULAR  EM- 
PLOYMENTS 

Facts  relating  to  the  causes  and  methods  of  relief 
of  unemployment. 

School  for  Social  Workers.  1907. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY  SITUATION 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

A  study  of  the  Massachusetts  Law  in  connection 
with  the  local  regulation  in  Boston  and  other  cities. 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 
1910-1910. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 
Associated  Charities.    (In  process). 

A  STUDY  OF  ABSENCE  IN  INDUSTRY  IN 
RELATION  TO  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATIONS 

Intensive  study  of  extent  and  causes  of  absence 
and  consequent  loss  to  employer  and  employe  from 
figures  for  limited  number  of  firms  in  Boston  and 
suburbs.    Statistical  tables. 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  and 
Tufts  College.  1907-1909. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN  IN  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

A  study  of  the  conditions  and  opportunities  for 
women  in  the  following  lines  of  agriculture :  Market 
gardening  and  fruit-growing,  greenhouse  and  nursery 
culture  (landscape  architecture,  incidental),  poultry- 
raising,  bee-keeping,  dairy-farming. 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 
1909-1910. 

INDUSTRIAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN 
IN  (1)  WORCESTER  (2)  CAMBRIDGE, 

(3)  SOMERVILLE 
An  investigation  of  the  industries  employing 

women  and  girls  in  each  of  the  three  cities  and  of 

the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  girls  who  had 

left  school  within  the  past  year. 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  for 

State  Board  of  Education.  1910. 

CO-OPERATIOxN  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
School  for  Social  Workers.  1907. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BREAD  IN  THE 
HOME  AND  IN  BAKERIES 
A  discussion  of  the  cost  and  economic  results  of 
the  manufacture  of  bread  in  the  home  for  com- 
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mercial  purposes;  a  discussion  of  the  cost  of  bread 
as  found  in  a  certain  number  of  hospitals,  res- 
taurants, hotels  and  bakeries  in  Boston  and  vicinity, 
together  with  a  presentation  of  the  laws  of  the 
various  states  regulating  the  inspection  of  bakeries. 
Simmons  College.  1910-1911. 

STEAM  LAUNDRIES  IN  BOSTON 
A  study  of  local  conditions  in  commercial  steam 
laundries  in  the  South  End  and  in  Roxbury,  in- 
cluding hours  of  labor  and  rates  of  wages. 
South  End  House.  1908. 

SOUTH  END  FACTORY  OPERATIVES:  EM- 
PLOYMENT AND  RESIDENCE 

Facts  relating  to  industrial  development  of  the 
South  End;  present  conditions  in  factories  with 
much  about  housing  and  residential  distribution. 

South  End  House.  1902-1903. 

PERSONAL  INJURY  SUITS 
Facts  relating  to  adequacy  of  compensation, 

and  extent  of  law's  delay  in  case  of  those  bringing 

personal  injury  suits. 

School  for  Social  Workers.  1909. 

THE  LAUNDRY  AS  AN  INDUSTRY  FOR 
GIRLS 

Many  facts  concerning  the  history  of  the  indus- 
try, the  process  of  work,  its  special  dangers  of  acci- 
dent and  disease,  morals  of  the  employees,  wages 
and  other  facts. 

South  End  House.  1903-1905. 

LABOR  LAWS  AND  THEIR  ENFORCEMENT 

I.  Early  history  of  labor  legislation  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

II.  Unregulated  conditions  of  women's  work. 

III.  Weakness  of  the  Massachusetts  Child  Labor 
Laws. 

IV.  Standing  of  Massachusetts  in  administration 
of  Labor  Legislation. 

V.  Labor  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

VI.  Regulation  of  private  employment  agencies 
in  the  United  States. 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 
1910-1911.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    1911.  ^ 

ECONOMIC    AND    INDUSTRIAL  CONDI- 
TIONS RELATING  TO  DRESSMAKING 
Women's   Educational   and   Industrial  Union, 
(In  process) . 

CONDITIONS  RELATING  TO  MILLINERY 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 
(In  process). 

MANUFACTURE  OF  WOMEN'S  WEAR  BY 
MACHINERY 
Women's  Educational   and  Industrial  Union. 
(In  process). 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  INDUSTRIES 
A.  MINORS 

THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY 
For  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  in 
Massachusetts.    The  need  for  an  eight-hour  day. 
The  possibility  of  obtaining  it.     The  probable 


effect  upon  industries  and  upon  the  children  now 
employed. 

Massachusetts  State  Child  Labor  Committee. 
(In  process). 

CHILDREN  IN  STREET  TRADES 
Massachusetts  State  Child  Labor  Committee. 
1909-1911. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  CHILDREN  BE- 
TWEEN   FOURTEEN    AND  SIXTEEN 
APPLYING  FOR  WORKING  CERTIFI- 
CATES IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
Massachusetts  State  Child  Labor  Committee. 
1909-1911. 

THE    NIGHT   MESSENGER    SERVICE  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS  CONSIDERED  AS  AN 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR  MINORS 
Conditions    surrounding    the    employment  of 

persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  after  9  P.  M., 

as  messengers  in  Boston,  Springfield,  Worcester, 

Lynn  and  New  Bedford. 

Massachusetts  State  Child  Labor  Committee. 

1910. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MINORS  IN  DAN- 
GEROUS TRADES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
A  superficial  study  largely  based  on  the  work  of 

the  Board  of  Health. 

Massachusetts  State  Child  Labor  Committee. 

(In  process). 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MINORS  AFTER 
SEVEN  P.  M. 

Boys  in  bowling  alleys  and  messenger  boys. 

Massachusetts  State  Child  Labor  Committee. 
(In  process). 

THE  ISSUANCE  OF  AGE  AND  SCHOOLING 
CERTIFICATES    IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
The  proof  of  age  required.    The  number  of  cer- 
tificates issued  by  each  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  medical  examination  required. 

Massachusetts  State  Child  Labor  Committee. 
(In  process). 

CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  ON  THE  STAGE 
Children  under  fourteen  now  on  the  stage,  their 
condition  and  prospects.  A  study  of  the  careers 
of  child  actors.  A  study  of  the  careers  of  actors 
from  the  view  point  of  the  age  at  which  they  began 
their  careers. 

Massachusetts  and  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittees. 1910. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  ON  THE 
STAGE 

The  employment  of  children  over  fourteen  years 
of  age  to  take  the  parts  of  children  under  the  age 
of  fourteen.  The  enforcement  of  the  Massachu- 
setts law.    Arguments  in  favor  of  the  existing  law. 

Massachusetts  State  Child  Labor  Committee. 
(In  process). 

HISTORY  OF  CHILD  LABOR  LEGISLATION 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
Massachusetts  State  Child  Labor  Committee. 
1910. 
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COMPARISON  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  CHILD 
LABOR  LAWS  WITH  LAWS  OF  OTHER 
STATES 

Massachusetts  State  Child  Labor  Committee. 
1910. 

ACCIDENTS  TO  CHILDREN  AT  WORK  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS  INCLUDING  REPORTS 

OF  COURT  CASES 
Massachusetts  State  Child  Labor  Committee- 

(In  process.) 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS  AND  IN  OTHER  STATES 

In  other  states  the  particular  laws  studied  were 
in  regard  to  hours  of  labor,  night  work  and  the 
amount  of  schooling  required  before  granting 
working  papers. 

Massachusetts  State  Child  Labor  Committee. 
1909. 

B.  TRADES  AND  VOCATIONS 

(The  following  are  brief  "type  studies"  showing 
conditions  and  opportunities  in  the  various  em- 
ployments and  qualifications  necessary.  The 
studies  are  made  for  the  guidance  of  vocational 
counsellors) . 

THE  BAKER 
Vocation  Bureau.  1911. 

BANKING 
The  Vocation  Bureau.  1911. 

CONFECTIONERY  MANUFACTURE 
Vocation  Bureau.  1911. 

THE  MACHINIST 
Vocation  Bureau.  1911. 

BOOKBINDING 

1910-1911. 

DRESSMAKING 

1910-1911. 

MANICURING  AND  HAIRDRESSING 
Girls'  Trade  Education  League.  1910-1911. 

MILLINERY 
Girls'  Trade  Education  League.  1910-1911. 

NURSERY  MAID 
Girls'  Trade  Education  League.  1910-1911. 

STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING 
Girls'  Trade  Education  League.  1910-1911. 

STRAW  HAT  MAKING 
Girls'  Trade  Education  League.  1910-1911. 

TELEPHONE  OPERATING 
Girls'  Trade  Education  League.  1910-1911. 

THE  ARCHITECT 
Vocation  Bureau.  1911. 

THE  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 
Vocation  Bureau.  1911. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  STORE  AS  A  PLACE  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  FOR  BOYS 
Vocation  Bureau.    (In  process). 

HEALTH  AND  SANITATION 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  CHILDREN  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Schools  in  every  district  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
United  Improvement  Association. 

DIET  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS  PATIENTS 
A  study  of  the  general  diet  and  one  especially 

devised  for  Italians  and  Hebrews  consisting  of 

about  seventy-five  recipes. 
Hawthorne  Club.  1910. 

MERITS  OF  CONTROVERSY  OF  LOOSE 
MILK  REGULATION  IN  BOSTON 

Investigation  of  evidence  presented  by  attorneys 
for  repeal  and  by  citizens  in  defense  of  regulation. 
Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Association.  1910. 

WHY  DO  WORKING  GIRLS  BREAK  DOWN.? 

A  detailed  inquiry  into  patient's  childhood,  work- 
ing history,  school  history,  home  conditions,  hygiene 
conditions  at  places  of  employment,  finances  and 
mental  attitude,  emphasizing  those  points  which 
may  influence  patient's  health  between  fourteen 
and  twenty-one  who  are  earning  and  whose  con- 
ditions indicate  a  physical  undermining. 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  1910-1911. 

SCHOOL  LUNCHES  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  conditions  and  equip- 
ment by  which  lunches  are  served,  the  number 
served,  the  menu,  and  the  system  followed. 

Simmons  College.  1909-1910. 

COMPARISON   OF   THE   FEDERAL  PURE 
FOOD  LAW  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  VARI- 
OUS STATES— AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS, 
MILK  AND  MILK  PRODUCTS. 

A  presentation  in  tabular  form  of  laws  regulating 
the  production  and  sale  of  foods. 
Simmons  College.  1909-1910. 

CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION  OF  EYE  DIS- 
ABLEMENT 

Part  I.  Prevalence  and  prevention  of  Infant 
Ophthalmia  in  various  towns  in  Massachusetts. 

Part  II.  Statistical  study  from  Hospital  Records 
of  serious  eye  disablement. 

School  for  Social  Workers.  1909. 

CHARACTER    AND    COST    OF  MEDICAL 
SERVICE  IN  SELF-SUPPORTING  AND 

WORKING-CLASS  FAMILIES 
School  for  Social  Workers.  1908. 

COLLECTION  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  GARBAGE 
AND  REFUSE 
Throughout  the  City  of  Boston. 
United  Improvement  Association. 
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SANITARY  CONVENIENCES  IN  BOSTON 

Many  facts  relating  to  public  convenience  sta- 
tions in  cities  of  Europe  and  America  and  conditions 
in  Boston. 

United  Improvement  Association.  1910. 

METHODS  OF  TESTING  CANNED  GOODS 
AND  A  "WHITE  LIST"  OF  CERTAIN 

BRANDS 
Simmons  College.    (In  process.) 

LAWS  REGULATING  PLACES  OF  SALE  OF 
COOKED  FOODS 
Simmons  College.    (In  process.) 

MILK  INSPECTION  IN  BOSTON 
Simmons  College.    (In  process.) 

BOSTON'S  NEED  FOR  CONVENIENCE  STA- 
TIONS 

A  study  of  cost  and  construction  of  public  con- 
venience stations  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 
Boston-1915.  1911. 

SANITARY  CONDITIONS  OF  STREETS  AND 
ALLEYS  IN  BOSTON 

An  examination  of  sanitary  conditions  in  North, 
South  and  West  Ends  and  Back  Bay,  covering  the 
matter  of  the  disposal  of  waste,  street  cleaning, 
sanitaries  for  women  on  the  Common  and  Public 
Gardens. 

Women's  Municipal  League.    (In  process.) 

SYSTEMS  OF  GARBAGE  DISPOSAL  AND 
NECESSITY  FOR  CHANGE  IN  BOSTON 

A  comparative  study  of  garbage  disposal  in  Bos- 
ton and  Columbus  covering  cost  of  disposal  in 
Boston  and  Cleveland,  and  reduction  and  incinera- 
tion and  profits. 

Women's  Municipal  League.  1910, 

A.  MEDICAL  AGENCIES 

STUDY  OF  BENEVOLENT  MEDICAL  AGEN- 
CIES IN  BOSTON— HOSPITALS,  DISPEN- 
SARIES AND  CONVALESCENT  HOMES 

Facts  relating  to  adequacy  of  medical  facilities, 
need  of  co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  these 
agencies,  etc. 

School  for  Social  Workers.  1908. 

VISITING   DOCTORS  IN  METROPOLITAN 
BOSTON 

Facts  relating  to  adequacy  of  medical  facilities, 
need  of  co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  these 
agencies,  etc. 

School  for  Social  Workers.  1908. 

AGENCIES  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  NEGLECTED 
AND  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  IN  BOSTON 
AND  VICINITY 

Facts  relating  to  adequacy  of  medical  facilities, 
need  of  co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  these 
agencies,  etc. 

School  for  Social  Workers.  1909. 


B.  INFANT  MORTALITY  AND 
HYGIENE 
RELATIVE   NUTRITIONAL   VALUES  AND 
DIGESTIVE  AND  ECONOMIC  COSTS  OF 
THE  ARTIFICIAL  INFANT  FOODS 
Milk    and    Baby    Hygiene    Association.  (In 
process.) 

SURVEY  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  MILK  AND 
BABY  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION 

A  critical  study  of  the  methods  of  work  and 
accomplishment  of  the  association. 

Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Association.  1910. 

VISITING   NURSING  IN  METROPOLITAN 
BOSTON 

Facts  relating  to  adequacy  of  medical  facilities, 
need  of  co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  these 
agencies,  etc. 

School  for  Social  Workers.  1908. 

OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM 
A  brief  study  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  cases, 
together  with  added  notes  on  a  few  other  cases  and 
general  conclusions. 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirm- 
ary. 1907-1910. 

DAY  NURSERIES  "REPORT  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  INVESTIGATIONS  " 

Facts  relating  to  need  for  Day  Nurseries  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Boston  and  in  Charlestown,  East 
Cambridge,  Brighton,  Allston,  Dorchester  and 
Roxbury.    Six  pages. 

Boston  Conference  of  Day  Nurseries.  1906. 

CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT 
MORTALITY 

A  study  of  infant  mortality  in  relation  to  dis- 
eases, nationality,  seasons  of  the  year,  feeding, 
medical  history  of  mother,  housing  conditions,  etc. 

School  for  Social  Workers.    (In  process.) 

INFANT  MORTALITY  OF  BOSTON  AND  ITS 
REDUCTION 
A  study  of  mortality  among  babies  less  than  one 
year  of  age  in  Boston  from  September,  1909,  to 
September,  1910,  made  from  official  records  in 
covering  causes,  seasons,  ages,  races  and  places  of 
death. 

Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Association.  1909-1910. 

THE  PREVALENCE  AND  CHARACTER  OF 
MIDWIVES'  PRACTICE  IN  MASSACHU- 
SETTS 

Boston-1915  Committee  on  Infant  Mortality, 
(In  process.) 

HOUSING 

A  SCHEME  FOR  CO-PARTNERSHIP  VILLAGE 
HOUSING 
Harvard  University.    (In  process.) 

THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM  IN  BOSTON 
Tufts  College.  1907. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  HOUSING  COMMITTEE 
OF  BOSTON-1915 

A  study  of  congestion  and  living  conditions  in 
four  typical  blocks  of  North  and  West  End  tene- 
ment districts.  (Material  covering  six  other  blocks 
has  been  collected,  but  not  prepared  for  publication.) 

Boston-1915.  1910. 

HOUSING 

An  account  of  experiences  relating  to  the  Housing 
Problem  together  with  table  of  Bibliography. 
T.  J.  Brennan.  1910. 

HOUSING  IN  BOSTON 
A  very  comprehensive  study  of  conditions. 
Massachusetts    Bureau    Statistics    for  Labor. 
1891-1892. 

HOUSING  CONDITIONS  IN  BOSTON 
A  general  study. 

Consulting  Engineer  to  the  City.  1899. 

CONDITION  OF  HOUSES  AND  TENEMENTS 
IN  THE  NORTH  END 

Conditions  relating  to  296  tenement  houses  in 
the  North  End  and  comparison  of  conditions  with 
requirements  of  the  building  laws. 

North  Bennett  Street  Industrial  School.  (In 
process.) 

IMMIGRATION 

ITALIAN  IMMIGRANTS  IN  BOSTON 
A  study  of  life  among  Italians  in  North  End. 
South  End  House.  1897. 

THE  AMERICANIZATION  OF  IMMIGRANT 
CHILDREN  IN  BOSTON 
Harvard  University.  1906-1907. 

INTEMPERANCE 

THE  ALCOHOL  PROBLEM 

Investigation  of  the  Physiological,  Sociological, 
Economic  and  Industrial  Aspects.  Proposed  to 
educate  public  opinion  in  regard  to  alcohol  by 
printed  pamphlets,  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  and  lectures. 

Committee  on  the  Alcohol,  Problem  Associated 
Charities.    (In  process.) 

DRUNKENNESS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  CON- 
DITIONS AND  REMEDIES 

A  careful  study  of  drunkenness  in  Massachusetts, 
including  the  classification  of  inebriates,  the  proper 
equipment  for  their  treatment,  subsequent  care  of 
discharged  patients  and  inmates  of  the  Foxborough 
Hospital,  and  opportunity  for  co-operation  with 
private  citizens,  together  with  appendices  and 
bibliography. 

State  Hospital  at  Foxborough.  1909. 

A  STUDY  OF  A  CONSIDERABLE  NUMBER 
OF  DRINKING  MEN 
Facts  relating  to  the  causes  of  inebriety. 
School  for  Social  Workers.  1907. 


A  STUDY  OF  A  CONSIDERABLE  NUMBER 
OF  DRINKING  WOMEN 
Facts  relating  to  causes  of  inebriety. 
School  for  Social  Workers.  1907. 

LOCAL  OPTION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
Facts  relating  to  effect  of  no-license  policy  on 

social  and  economic  conditions  in  various  towns 

of  Massachusetts. 

School  for  Social  Workers.  1907. 

POPULATION  AND  DISTRICT 
STUDIES 

MOVEMENTS  OF  POPULATION  AND  RACES 
IN  AND  ABOUT  BOSTON 

A  study  of  birth  and  death  rates  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Boston  by  Wards  and  of  surrounding  towns, 
and  of  movements  of  population. 

T.  J.  Brennan.  1910. 

THE  LODGING  HOUSE  POPULATION  OF 
BOSTON 

South  End  House.  1903-1905.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  1906. 

THE  ZONE  OF  EMERGENCE 
A  comprehensive  study  of  East  Boston,  Charles- 
town,  South  Boston,  Cambridgeport,  East  Cam- 
bridge and  Roxbury,  with  chapters  on  the  Swedes, 
the  Nova  Scotians  and  Chinese  in  Boston,  and  a 
chapter  on  Recreation  facilities. 
South  End  House. 
(Soon  to  be  pubHshed.) 

THE  CITY  WILDERNESS 
A  comprehensive  study  of  the  South  End. 
South  End  House.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
1898. 

AMERICANS  IN  PROCESS 
A  comprehensive  study  of  the  North  and  West 
Ends. 

South  End  House.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
1902. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  BOSTON 
South  End  House.    (In  process). 

A  LIFE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DEAF:  AN  INVES- 
TIGATION OF  ONE  HUNDRED  GRAD- 
UATES OF  THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  DEAF 
Harvard  University.  1906-1907. 

PROPERTY  OWNERSHIP  AND  MORTGAGES 
IN  THE  NORTH  END 

Facts  relating  to  the  number  and  nationality 
of  property  owners  in  the  North  End. 

North  Bennett  Street  Industrial  School.  1908- 
1909. 

ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THE  FAMILIES  OF 
THE  NORTH  END 

Various  data  secured  through  the  investigation 
of  135  Hebrew  families  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Han- 
cock School.  The  data  is  principally  concerned 
with  employment,  property,  savings  and  insurance. 

North  Bennett  Street  Industrial  School.  1907- 
1908. 
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RELIGION 

THE  CHURCH  IN  A  MODERN  AMERICAN 
COMMUNITY:    CHELSEA    AND  EAST 

BOSTON 
Harvard  University.  1907-1908. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  FRIENDS  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND 
Harvard  University.  1908-1909. 

SAVINGS  AND  INSURANCE 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  SOCIETIES  IN  BOSTON 
AND  VICINITY 

A  study  of  cost  and  methods  of  insurance  in 
these  societies. 

School  for  Social  Workers.  1909. 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATIONS 
Facts  relating  to  the  real  cost  of  sick  benefits 
and  death  benefits  in  such  associations. 

Massachusetts  Savings  Insurance  League.  1910. 

INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE 
All  possible  facts. 

Massachusetts  Savings  Insurance  League.  1910. 

THRIFT  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Facts  relating  to  the  number  of  Savings  Bank 

Accounts  and  number  of  Life  Insurance  Policies 

carried  by  High  School  pupils. 

Massachusetts  Savings  Insurance  League.  1910. 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 
To  determine  adequacy  and  methods  of  compen- 
sation to  workmen  for  accidents  during  employ- 
ment. 

School  for  Social  Workers.  1910. 

WAGES 

WAGES  OF  WOMEN  IN  STITCHED  GOODS 
FACTORIES 
A  statistical  study. 

Consumers'  League  of  Massachusetts.  (In 
process.) 

RETAIL  STORE  INVESTIGATION 

A  study  of  wages  of  saleswomen. 
Consumers'    League    of    Massachusetts.  (In 
process.) 

LIVING  WAGE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 
A  presentation  of  the  cost  of  lodging,  food, 
clothing,  together  with  a  discussion  of  standards 
and  the  usual  expenditure  for  health  and  recreation. 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 
1908-1910. 

MARRIED  WOMEN   AS  WAGE  EARNERS 
A  study  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  fami- 
lies in  a  single  locality  in  the  South  End. 
South  End  House.  1906. 

NOTE :  Lack  of  space  unfortunately  permits  but 
little  comment  on  the  comparative  character  and 
extent  of  the  investigations  listed  above. 


SAFETY  FOR  BABIES  BY  1915? 

WALTER  E.  KRUESI 

Director  Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Association 

Other  articles  on  various  phases  of  the  milk  situation  have  appeared  in  NEW 
BOSTON  for  June,  July  and  October,  igio  and  May,  igii. — Editor. 


THE  Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation, as  one  of  the  1,200  organi- 
zations affiliated  with  Boston-1915,  is 
asked  about  its  summer  plans.  Its  pro- 
gram, however,  is  for  the  year  around, 
designed  to  attack  infant  mortality  so 
near  its  sources  that  seasonal  heat  does 
not  radically  differentiate  the  summer 
from  the  winter  work;  and  even  the 
number  of  babies  coming  to  our  stations 
remains  nearly  constant  through  the 
year. 

Organized  in  May,  1909,  shortly  after 
Boston-1915,  its  original  purpose  was  to 
bring  order  into  the  management  of  nine 
modified  milk  stations  sheltered  in  settle- 
ments and  drug  stores,  and  then  running 


under  casual  volunteer  oversight.  Order 
meant  not  merely  uniform  adequate 
records  of  the  families'  vital  conditions, 
responsible  accounting  and  fixed  prices 
for  the  milk  sold,  insistence  upon  breast 
feeding  so  far  as  possible,  discrimination 
as  to  the  adaptation  of  the  milk  sold  to 
the  individual  child's  condition,  supple- 
menting faith  in  the  milk  supply  by 
scientific  testing  and  dairy  inspection; 
but  it  meant  coupling  with  this  milk 
supply  for  the  station  babies  a  sensible 
effort  to  secure  the  improvement  of  the 
general  supply  and  a  comprehensive 
hygiene  program  to  protect  the  lives  and 
health  of  babies  and  their  mothers. 
While  some  of  the  undertakings  of  the 
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association  have  been  so  original  as  to 
be  experimental,  the  conscious  purpose 
has  been  to  prove  the  value  of  measures 
which  would  be  applicable  to  the  city  as 
a  whole  and  would  naturally  lead  to 
extension  of  civic  function.  Thus  three 
of  our  stations  have  been  furnished  suit- 
able and  hitherto  unused  quarters  in 
public  ward  buildings. 

A  conference  with  representatives  of 
the  three  settlements  which  had  previ- 
ously supplied  nursing  supervision  to 
stations  resulted  in  uniformity  of  method 
and  administration.  A  graduate  nurse 
of  special  experience  with  infants  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  great  group  at 
the  North  End  Union  and  gradually 
others  were  found  and  added,  until  within 
six  months  there  was  a  graduate  nurse 
in  every  station,  with  assistants  in  sev- 
eral. Last  year  these  nurses  made  28,605 
visits  to  the  homes  of  babies. 

We  made  special  arrangements  last 
year  to  keep  the  Sun  Court  station  open 
all  day  during  the  season  of  the  Floating 
Hospital,  so  that  those  disappointed,  or 
too  late  to  get  on  the  boat,  might  come 
to  us  for  nursing  direction  and  satisfac- 
tory food.  The  hospital  day  patients 
also  came  there  for  their  night  feedings. 

Summer  excursions  from  the  stations 
take  the  place  of  music  and  other  winter 
entertainments.  The  course  at  Ware- 
lands'  Dairy  School,  which  our  nurses 
took  last  June,  was  the  counterpart  of 
the  special  winter  course  in  the  School 
for  Social  Workers,  which  was  established 
at  our  instance.  This  course  was  con- 
tinued last  winter  and  supplemented  by 
fourteen  lectures  on  "Social  and  Hygienic 
Factors  in  the  Care  and  Nourishment  of 
Babies,"  given  in  our  central  station. 
Several  instructive  district  nurses  and 
representatives  of  the  Sage  Foundation, 
Infants'  Hospital  and  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  shared 
the  benefits  of  this  course.  In  these  ways 
we  have  sought  to  meet  the  present  inade- 
quacies of  nurses'  training  for  the  special- 
ized preventive  work  for  babies'  health. 

Dr.  John  M.  Connolly  was  appointed 
medical  director,  and  he  rapidly  devel- 
oped conferences  on  the  nourishment  and 
care  of  babies,  after  the  plan  of  Budin 
of  Paris.  He  secured  the  volunteer  ser- 
vices of  twenty  physicians  to  conduct 
these  weekly,  or  oftener,  according  to  the 


size  of  the  stations.  The  attendance  at 
these  conferences  during  the  first  eight 
months  w^as  2,766,  and  during  the  year 
ending  March  1,  1910,  was  10,848.  The 
number  of  babies  increased  so  that  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1,870,  or  eleven  percent 
of  all  born  in  Boston,  came  under  our 
care  for  an  average  of  seven  months 
each  out  of  their  first  year.  It  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  value  of  this  supervision  that 
more  than  one  half  of  the  babies  were 
wholly  or  partly  breast  fed  and  that  the 
death-rate  among  them  either  while  under 
our  supervision  or  subsequently,  was  but 
a  fraction  of  that  for  the  city  as  a  whole. 
When  we  consider  that  many  of  these 
babies  were  upset  before  they  came  to  us, 
and  that  they  live  in  the  poorest  and  most 
crowded  sections  of  the  city,  these  re- 
sults seem  the  more  remarkable  and  ap- 
pear to  offer  the  more  hope  and  incentive 
for  extension  of  such  a  system  over  the 
whole  city  and  gradually  to  get  an  earlier 
and,  therefore,  better  control  over  each 
child. 

Dr.  Connolly  also  started  the  class  for 
girls  at  the  Charlestown  High  School 
and  inaugurated  the  lectures  for  fathers 
in  the  North  and  South  End  stations. 
We  hope  to  induce  the  school  committee 
to  take  up  such  work  this  fall  in  every 
high  school. 

As  a  means  of  exchanging  ideas  and 
experiences  and  bringing  about  uniformity 
of  practice,  he  organized  bi-monthly 
dinners  for  the  conference  physicians  and 
a  group  of  our  medical  advisers.  In  No- 
vember last  he  retired  from  the  active 
direction  of  the  medical  work,  but  re- 
mains upon  our  executive  and  medical 
committee.  His  successor.  Dr.  Arthur 
A.  Howard,  has  effectively  continued  and 
developed  his  policies  and  been  fortunate 
in  retaining  the  staff  he  selected,  with  one 
exception. 

Our  efforts  toward  mothers'  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene  were  not  limited  to  the 
large  groups  which  came  to  our  confer- 
ences. An  attractive  poster  of  instruc- 
tion on  food,  clothing,  bathing  and  fresh 
air  was  prepared  and  not  only  printed 
in  Yiddish,  English  and  Italian,  but  so  il- 
lustrated with  cartoons  that  it  was  com- 
prehensible to  the  illiterate.  Since  the 
first  summer,  the  poster  has  been  re- 
issued by  the  Boston,  Worcester  and 
Brockton  Boards  of  Health,  and  is  now 
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widely  circulated.  The  Boston  Regis- 
tration Department  mails  one  to  the 
mother  of  every  child  when  its  birth  is 
reported. 

Exhibitions,  the  phonograph,  public 
lectures  and  especially  the  press,  are  used 
for  general  instruction.  Last  year  the 
Boston  papers  printed  over  one  hundred 
feet  of  columns  of  special  articles,  fur- 
nished by  the  association.  Some  of  this 
material  was  syndicated  nationally. 

The  association  called  together  the 
first  conference  on  the  milk  supply,  where 
all  factors  were  represented.  The  second 
session  was  held  in  March  of  this  year, 
with  more  than  double  the  attendance  and 
a  broader  discussion. 

That  the  opportunity  for  defilement  of 
milk  might  be  minimized,  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  association  was  to  ask  for 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  milk  "loose," 
or  from  dip-tanks.  After  winning  every 
stage  of  this  two  years'  fight,  the  united 
forces  for  a  clean  supply  were  shocked 
by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  that  the 
existing  statutes  were  not  broad  enough 
to  cover  such  a  prohibition.  The  legis- 
lature immediately  remedied  the  defect, 
but  the  governor  vetoed  the  law  on  a 
technicality.  The  die  has  been  cast, 
however,  for  the  regulation  has  already 
become  ninety-nine  per  cent  effective, 
says  the  Board  of  Health,  and  public 
opinion  and  demand  will  sustain  it. 

The  association  obtained  the  passage 
of  the  first  law  in  America  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  women  in  industrial 
or  mercantile  establishments  for  two 
weeks  before  and  four  weeks  after  child- 
birth. As  a  first  measure  toward  its 
enforcement,  we  will  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  employers  and  seek  their  co- 
operation in  bringing  it  to  the  knowledge 
of  their  employees. 

We  have  assisted  the  Board  of  Health 
{Continued  on  page  14a) 


Dorchester  Awning  Company 

(INC.) 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Canvas  Goods 

Awnings, Tents,  Etc. 

WEDDING  CANOPIES  AND  LARGE  TENTS  TO  LET 
PIAZZAS  FITTED  UP  FOR  SLEEPING  OUT 

1548-1558  Dorcliester  Ave.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


Boston 
Garter 


is  higher  grade— not  only 
fits  the  leg,  but  will  wear 
well  in  every  part — the 
clasp  ^ays  se- 
curely  in 
place  until 
released. 

See  that 
BOSTON 
GARTER 

is  stamped 
on  the  clasp. 


Sample  Pair,  Ootton,  25c.,  Silk,  60c. 

Mailed  on  receipt  of  Price. 

GEORGE  Frost  Co.,  makers 

Boston. U.S.A. 


HOWARD 

Dustless 
Duster 

(25  Cents  Prepaid) 
Makes  possible 
a  dustless  home. 
Write  for  our 
Dust  Book  "A" 
and  small  free 
sample. 

It  will  show  you  how 
to  make  dusting  a 
pleasure,  how  to  dry 
clean  a  silk  skirt  in 
five  minutes,  how  to 
clean  windows  in  a  ^'^ 
twinkling,  to  polish  pianos  and  highly  finished 
furniture,  to  make  cut  glass  sparkle  like  dia- 
monds, to  make  an  old  derby  look  like  new. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 

HOWARD  DUSTLESS  DUSTER  CO. 

164-12  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

HOWARD 
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PUBLICITY  CIRCULAR  No.  4 


A  Statement  in  Behalf  of 


Hood's  Milk 


In  the  past  few  weeks  much  has  been  said  in  the  newspapers  and 
elsewhere  against  the  methods  employed  by  certain  milk  dealers,  who 
have  been  designated  by  the  indiscriminate  title  of  "The  Boston  Con- 
tractors." As  the  business  that  we  do  is  a  very  large  one,  is  principally 
centered  in  the  City  of  Boston,  and  is  sometimes  described  as  that  of  a 
milk  contractor,  we  fear  that  persons  reading  these  reports  who  are  un- 
familiar with  the  methods  that  we  employ  in  securing,  collecting  and 
handling  milk,  may  believe  that  they  refer  among  others  to  us.  For  that 
reason  we  submit  to  you  this  short  statement  of  fact  so  that  you  can  judge 
for  yourself  whether  there  is  anything  that  we  should  do  that  we  are  not 
doing  to  provide  our  customers  with  the  best  milk  obtainable,  and  at  reason- 
able prices. 

HOOD'S  MILK 

We  buy  our  milk  from  selected  dairies  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Maine,  Vermont  and  a  small  section  of  New  York  east  of  the  Hudson 
River.  Very  many  of  the  farmers  who  supply  us  have  been  doing  so  for 
years.  (In  some  cases  for  more  than  thirty  years.)  With  each  farmer  we 
have  a  signed  agreement  setting  out  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  the  milk 
shall  be  produced,  protected  and  delivered,  which  includes  cooling  the  milk 
to  at  least  50°  promptly  after  milking  and  thereafter  until  delivered.  We 
began  to  inspect  the  dairies  of  the  farmers  that  supply  us  years  before  any 
action  of  this  kind  was  undertaken  by  the  National  Government,  the  State, 
or  any  municipality.  For  years  we  have  had  a  regular  corps  of  experts 
who  have  made  a  thorough  inspection  at  regular  intervals  of  the  dairies  from 
whom  we  purchase.  We  follow  this  up  by  exhaustive  laboratory  tests. 
Our  laboratory  at  our  principal  receiving  and  distributing  plant  in  Boston 
is  in  charge  of  Dr.  Nelson  C.  Davis,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  a  specialist  in  bacteriology  and  infant 
feeding. 
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NOTE  AND  COMMENT 


BOSTON-1915  PROGRAM  FOR  1911 


ALTHOUGH  the  year  1911  is  but 
half   gone,    Boston-1915's  Pro- 
gram for  1911  has  been  much  more 
than  half  fulfilled. 

CITY  PLANNING 

City  planning,  from  a  matter  of  aca- 
demic discussion,  has  become  a  living 
issue.  The  resolve  put  into  the  legisla- 
ture by  Boston-1915  (see  page  84)  for 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  report 
upon  a  metropolitan  plan,  has  become  a 
law;  and  the  Commission,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Edward  A.  Filene,  J.  Randolph 
Coolidge,  Jr.,  and  John  Nolen,  has  been 
appointed.  The  following  City  Plan 
Promotion  Committee  has  been  appointed 
by  Boston-1915: 

William  Bailie,  Sylvester  Baxter,  Robert  P. 
Bellows,  William  E.  Butler,  Philip  Cabot,  Salem  D. 
Charles,  J.  R.  Coolidge,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  John  H. 
Fahey,  Edward  A.  Filene,  John  F.  Fitzgerald, 
George  B.  Gallup,  Matthew  Hale,  H.  C.  Long, 
Warren  H.  Manning,  William  B.  Munro,  John 
Nolen,  Robert  S.  Peabody,  Louis  K.  Rourke, 
Flavel  ShurtlefF,  Harry  N.  Stearns,  Henry  Sterling. 

A  comprehensive  ordinance  (see  page 
85)  creating  a  representative  city-plan- 
ning commission  for  Boston  proper  is 
under  consideration  by  the  City  Council, 
and  His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  at  the  request 
of  Boston-1915,  has  invited  the  National 
Conference  on  City  Planning  to  hold  its 
next  annual  session  in  this  city. 

FURTHER  USE  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

The  plea  made  by  Boston-1915  and 
the  Boston  Home  and  School  Association 
for  a  wider  use  of  our  expensive  school 
plant  has  been  backed  by  substantially 


all  the  leading  organizations  and  educa- 
tional authorities  of  the  city,  and  as  a 
result  the  Mayor  has  sent  to  the  City 
Council  an  order  appropriating  $13,000 
for  ''carrying  out  a  program  for  the  ex- 
tended use  of  school  buildings  suggested 
by  the  Boston  Home  and  School  Associa- 
tion and  Boston-1915." 

PLAYGROUNDS 

The  Municipal  Athletic  Association, 
the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  Boys'  Games 
carried  on  by  Boston-1915  in  1909  and 
1910,  is  well  established  under  official 
auspices,  and  will  result  in  a  much  more 
extensive,  year-round  use  of  our  recrea- 
tion facilities.  The  Youth  Conference 
has  secured  much  valuable  data  regard- 
ing the  availability,  use  and  supervision 
of  play  spaces;  and  an  ordinance  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  park,  bath,  public 
grounds  and  music  departments  into  a 
Department  of  Public  Recreation  is  under 
active  consideration  by  the  Mayor  and 
Council.       PUBLIC  TOILETS 

On  June  26,  $50,000  was  appropriated 
by  the  City  Council  for  convenience  sta- 
tions at  Roxbury  Crossing,  North  Square, 
Bowdoin  Square,  Adams  Square  and  at 
the  corner  of  Dover  and  Washington 
Streets,  and  additional  amounts  for  sani- 
taries  at  the  West  Fifth  Street,  West 
Third  Street,  Forest  Hills  and  Fellows 
Street  playgrounds. 

In  naming  the  sites  for  the  five  large 
convenience  stations,  the  City  Council 
has  followed  exactly  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  joint  committee  from  the  Youth, 
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Neighborhood,  Civic  and  Education  Con- 
ferences of  Boston-1915.  An  article 
summarizing  the  results  of  a  special  in- 
vestigation of  the  need  for  additional 
convenience  stations,  appearing  in  the 
June  number  of  NEW  BOSTON,  was  of 
undoubted  assistance  in  pushing  through 
the  conference  recommendations. 

OTHER  PROJECTS 

The  bill  giving  the  State  Board  of 
Education  authority  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  problem  of  part-time  school- 
ing in  Massachusetts,  a  measure  which 
Boston-1915  was  active  in  pushing,  has 
become  a  law,  and  the  officers  of  the  Board 
have  begun  this  most  important  work. 

An  act  relating  to  desertion  and  non- 
support  of  wife  by  husband,  or  of  children 
by  either  father  or  mother,  has  become 
a  law,  and  under  it  the  enforcing  of 
parental  responsibility  will  be  made  much 
more  easy  and  efficacious. 

The  definite  advance  which  has  been 
made  toward  the  more  practical  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine is  shown  in  the  article  on  page  116. 


Such  substantial  progress,  not  only  in 
legislation,  but  in  the  public  understand- 
ing and  support  without  which  no  mea- 
sures can  be  made  effective,  is  the  strongest 
testimony  that  could  be  given  of  the 
Tightness  of  the  Boston-1915  idea.  Pub- 
lic authorities  are  always  ready  to  take 
forward  steps  and  to  put  through  meas- 
ures making  for  municipal  development, 
provided  the  force  of  public  opinion  be- 
hind those  projects  is  strong  enough  to 
bring  them  to  the  front.  Only  through 
such  organization  and  such  co-operation 
in  effort  as  the  bodies  affiliated  as  Boston- 
1915  have  undertaken  can  effective  public 
opinion  be  created,  directed  and  steadied. 

Forethought  in  City  Making 

AMERICANS  like  big  jobs,  provided 
they  are  interesting  and  provided 
the  results  are  big,  too.  Therefore  they 
are  tackling  the  task  of  city-making  with 
the  same  vigor,  resourcefulness  and  ideal- 
ism with  which  they  have  heretofore 
dealt  with  what  seemed  to  them,  until 
recently,  the  more  important  problems  of 
private  industry  and  commerce. 

City  planning  is  more  interesting,  as 
it  is  more  vital,  than  industrial  planning. 


because  it  deals  fundamentally  with  the 
daily  lives  of  men  and  women.  The  city 
is  the  community's  house;  and  the  prob- 
lem is  one  of  making  that  house  as  com- 
fortable and  convenient  as  possible  for  all 
the  family,  and  of  rendering  all  the 
processes  of  city  housekeeping  efficient. 

Every  day  and  hour,  for  generations, 
we  have  been  putting  ourselves  and  all 
our  fellow  "city-zens"  to  all  sorts  of  un- 
necessary burdens,  dangers  and  discom- 
forts because  we  have  not  had  the  fore- 
thought to  provide  against  those  evils. 
We  have  accepted  the  delays  due  to  out- 
grown streets  and  ill-planned  means  of 
transportation,  the  enormous  money- 
waste  due  to  fires  and  conflagrations,  and 
the  still  more  enormous  human-waste 
due  to  ignorance,  carelessness  and  bad 
living  conditions,  as  though  we  were 
fatalists  having  no  power  to  remedy  these 
ills.  Moreover,  having  experienced  the 
force  of  these  evils  in  the  older  parts  of 
the  city,  we  have  gone  right  ahead  creat- 
ing them  in  the  newer  parts,  like  stupid 
schoolboys  who  cannot  grasp  the  simple 
fact  that  two  and  two  make  four. 

"Efficiency"  and  ''conservation"  have 
acted  like  tocsins  to  rouse  us  from  our 
state  of  happy-go-lucky  indifference.  We 
are  at  last  beginning  to  see  that  if  our 
cities  are  to  be  industrially  and  commer- 
cially efficient,  they  must  conserve  their 
most  valuable  asset,  their  citizens;  and 
that  if  men  and  women  are  to  be  made 
healthy,  happy  and  effective,  the  city  in 
which  they  live  must  be  planned  to  pro- 
mote health,  to  insure  happiness,  and  to 
stimulate  efficiency. 

That  is  why  the  first  "thing  to  be 
done"  in  the  Boston-1915  Program  for 
1911  is  to  "establish  a  proper  public  au- 
thority to  plan  and  provide  for  the  com- 
prehensive development  of  the  city," 
and  that  is  why  there  is  so  much  signifi- 
cance in  the  two  following  measures:  the 
first,  a  law  leading  toward  a  city  plan 
for  metropolitan  Boston;  the  second,  an 
ordinance,  still  under  consideration,  for 
creating  an  advisory  City  Planning  Com- 
mission for  the  city  proper. 

Senate  Bill  490 

(Signed  by  Governor  Foss,  May  27,  1911.) 
Resolved,  That  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  council,  shall  appoint  three  persons 
each  to  serve  until  January  first,  nineteen  hundred 
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and  twelve,  who  shall  constitute  a  commission  for 
the  purposes  hereinafter  stated,  and  who  shall  be 
known  as  the  metropolitan  plan  commission.  The 
members  of  said  commission  shall  receive  no  com- 
pensation for  their  services. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commission  to  make 
such  investigations  into  the  matter  of  a  metro- 
politan plan  for  the  metropolitan  district  as  de- 
fined in  chapter  four  hundred  and  seven  of  the  acts 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three  and  amend- 
ments thereof  and  additions  thereto,  as  will  enable 
said  commission  to  report  on  or  before  January 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  to  the  general 
court  the  feasibility  of  such  a  plan,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  may  see  fit  to  make 
relative  to  the  way  and  manner  in  which  such  a 
plan  should  be  undertaken. 

A  metropolitan  plan,  as  the  term  is  used  in  this 
act,  shall  mean  a  plan  for  co-ordinating  civic  de- 
velopment. 

The  commission  shall  have  no  right  or  power  to 
report  or  recommend  any  change  in  the  form  of 
government  in  any  of  the  cities  or  towns  in  the 
said  metropolitan  district  as  defined  in  said  Chapter 
No.  407,  of  the  Acts  of  1893,  and  amendments 
thereof  and  additions  thereto. 

The  Boston  Planning  Commission 

(An  ordinance  establishing  the  Boston  Planning 
Commission  ofi"ered  by  Councilman  Hale  June 
13,  1911.) 

Section  1.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  a  commission  or  board  to  consist  of  five 
persons  selected  as  follows:  one  from  three  proposed 
by  Boston-1915;  one  from  three  proposed  by  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce;  one  from  three 
proposed  by  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects; 
one  from  three  proposed  by  the  United  Improve- 
ment Association;  and  one  who  shall  be  the  chair- 
man of  said  commission  from  three  proposed  by 
the  foregoing  four  members  of  the  commission. 
The  commissioners  so  appointed  shall  constitute  a 
commission  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  stated, 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Boston  Planning 
Commission.  At  its  first  meeting  said  commis- 
sion, with  the  exception  of  the  chairman,  shall  by 
any  method  it  deems  fit,  divide  itself  into  two 
groups,  the  first  of  which  groups  shall  go  out  of 
office  at  the  end  of  three  years  and  the  second  at 
the  end  of  four  years.  The  chairman  shall  go  out 
of  office  at  the  end  of  five  years.  Thereafter  the 
terms  of  all  the  commissioners  shall  be  five  years. 
Appointments  shall  be  made  to  vacancies  in  the 
comrnission  in  the  same  manner  as  was  made  the 
appointment  of  the  commission  whose  place  be- 
comes vacant.  The  persons  appointed  as  com- 
missioners shall  be  fitted  either  by  professional 
education,  or  by  training,  or  by  experience  in  the 
conduct  of  business,  to  exercise  sound  judgment  in 
the  matters  intrusted  to  them,  and  to  give  to  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council  competent  advice  as  to 
the  proper  order  and  cost  of  public  improvements 
and  the  expenditures  of  public  funds  thereon. 
The  chairman  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $5,000  per 
year;  the  other  members  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation. The  commissioners  shall  have  authority 
to  employ  recognized  experts  in  city  planning  at 
such  compensation  within  the  limits  of  the  budget 
approved  by  the  Mayor  and  Council  as  the  com- 
mission may  deem  proper.    The  commission  shall 


have  authority  to  employ  such  assistance  as  it 
deems  necessary  in  the  making  of  maps,  plans,  and 
estimates  of  costs  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  subjects  which  said  commission 
is  to  consider  and  upon  which  it  shall  from  time 
to  time  give  advice  and  information,  accompanied 
by  such  maps,  plans,  and  estimates  of  cost,  as  it 
deems  necessary,  shall  be  as  follows:  Such  devel- 
opments and  improvements  in  the  City  of  Boston 
as  have  to  do  with  the  structural  and  sanitary 
safety  of  buildings  and  kindred  matters  usually 
included  under  the  head  of  building  laws;  the 
prevention  and  relief  of  congestion  of  population 
and  traffic;  the  control  of  fire  hazard;  the  proper 
distribution  of  buildings  for  purposes  of  residence, 
manufacturing,  trade  and  transportation;  the 
beautification  of  the  city,  the  preservation  of  its 
natural  and  historic  features;  the  extension  of 
water  supply  and  of  sewerage  disposal;  the  pres- 
ervation, development  and  management  of  lands 
and  buildings  for  public  uses;  the  co-ordination 
of  transportation,  whether  of  passengers  or  freight, 
and  whether  by  railroads,  railways,  highways,  or 
water;  the  development  of  the  water  front;  and  the 
distribution  of  telephone,  gas,  electric  light  and 
other  public  utilities,  and  such  other  matters  as 
may  properly  be  understood  to  come  within  the 
scope  of  city  planning.  In  considering  these 
subjects,  special  attention  shall  be  paid  to  such 
improvements  as  require  the  expenditure  of  money 
by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council,  such  as  for  example 
the  erection  of  public  buildings  of  all  kinds;  the 
purchase  of  new  parks  and  playgrounds;  the 
improvement  of  old  parks  and  playgrounds;  the 
development  of  a  sewer  system;  the  construction 
£)f  new  streets;  the  rearrangement  of  old  streets; 
the  development  of  a  high  pressure  fire  system, 
and  the  destruction  or  reduction  of  waste.  This 
enumeration  shall  not  be  construed  to  exclude  the 
consideration  of  other  matters  properly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commission.  The  commissioners 
shall  consider  these  various  subjects  in  co-operation, 
when  necessary,  with  similar  bodies  in  other  cities 
and  towns  in  the  metropolitan  district,  and  in  the 
metropolitan  district  itself,  and  shall  also  take 
into  consideration  plans  proposed  by  private 
individuals  and  business  organizations  in  the  city. 

Sec.  3.  The  commission  shall  annually  on  or 
before  the  third  Wednesday  of  October  in  each 
year  make  a  report  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council 
of  its  proceedings  up  to  and  including  the  thirtieth 
day  of  September  preceding,  embodying  therein 
specific  recommendations  for  improvements  to  be 
made  during  the  ensuing  year  with  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  the  same,  and  with  such  plans  and  maps 
as  may  be  needed  for  the  proper  presentation  of 
its  conclusions.  In  making  these  specific  recom- 
mendations the  commission  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  amount  of  money  available  within 
the  debt  limit  for  the  particular  year;  shall  recom- 
mend the  methods  of  executing  and  paying  for  such 
improvements  as  it  may  suggest;  and  shall  state 
which,  if  any,  of  its  recommendations  shall  involve 
an  expenditure  of  money  outside  the  debt  limit. 
The  commission  may  issue  from  time  to  time  such 
other  reports  as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

Sect.  4.  The  salaries  and  expenses  of  said 
Boston  Planning  Commission  shall  be  paid  by  the 
City  of  Boston. 

Sect.  5.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  upon 
its  passage. 
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Boston's  Fourth  of  July 

ONE  hundred  and  seventeen  accidents 
two  years  ago;  last  year,  32;  and  this 
year  only  2  cases  treated  in  the  local 
hospitals  for  injuries  resulting  from  fire 
works,  points  sharply  to  the  moral  of  the 
safe  and  sane  celebration  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  inaugurated  in  Boston  last  year 
by  Boston-1915. 

Last  year  the  presence  of  President 
Taft  resulted  in  a  central  celebration  as 
the  main  feature;  this  year,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  various  local  committees  with  the 
city  authorities  made  possible  neighbor- 
hood celebrations  all  over  the  city.  In 
some  sections  these  local  celebrations 
almost  attained  the  dignity  of  historical 
pageants. 

With  the  enforcement  of  the  restric- 
tions as  to  the  use  of  explosives,  the 
demonstrations  will  develop  in  beauty 
and  patriotism  more  and  more  each  year, 
until  the  hopes  of  those  who  look  forward 
to  seeing  the  birthday  of  national  inde- 
pendence celebrated  all  over  the  country 
without  loss  of  life  or  property,  without 
injury  to  any  individual  and  with 
an  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  splen- 
did lesson  of  the  day  will  be  wholly 
fulfilled. 

Protection  Against  Poor  Doctors 

IT  seems  strange  that  some  system  of 
practical  examinations  for  applicants 
for  licenses  to  practise  medicine  has  not 
been  adopted  more  generally.  "Book 
learnin'  "  is  very  essential  for  the  young 
doctor,  but  it  is  also  rather  important 
that  the  practitioner  be  able  to  diagnose 
cases  correctly.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the 
article  entitled  "Making  Doctors  Effi- 
cient," in  this  number  of  NEW  BOSTON, 
that  a  majority  of  seventy-nine  appli- 
cants before  the  State  Board  of  Regis- 
tration in  Medicine  failed  to  receive  a 
passing  mark  in  a  simple  but  highly 
important  test.  Thirty-two  were  marked 
under  50  and  of  this  number  fourteen 
received  zeros.  "And,"  says  the  State 
Board  report,  "this  is  not  an  exceptional 
showing  of  deficiencies  determined  by  our 
practical  tests.  The  showing  is  equally 
poor  and  decisive  in  our  practical 
work." 

Massachusetts  has  made  progress  in 


requiring  certain  practical  standards  that 
must  be  reached  before  physicians'  li- 
censes are  granted,  but  Ohio,  Colorado, 
Nebraska  and  Minnesota  have  advanced 
farthest  in  protecting  the  public  against 
inefficient  doctors.  In  those  states  actual 
examinations  of  sick  patients  are  re- 
quired of  all  applicants,  aside  from 
laboratory  and  other  tests. 

The  State  Board  of  Registration  in 
Massachusetts  is  willing  to  extend  its 
examinations,  but  seems  to  feel  that  its 
appropriation  is  not  sufficient  to  allow 
additional  expenditures.  The  investiga- 
tion made  by  Boston-1915  shows  that 
the  examinations  held  in  the  states  men- 
tioned used  up  but  a  very  small  part  of 
their  annual  appropriations.  Ohio  pays 
only  a  dollar  each  for  the  services  of  its 
patients.  The  medical  schools  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  have  shown  willing- 
ness to  co-operate  with  the  State  Board, 
by  offering  the  use  of  rooms  where  the 
examinations  could  be  conducted. 

Nothing  in  the  1911  program  of  Boston- 
1915  more  personally  concerns  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  than  an  extension 
of  the  practical  examination  of  applicants 
for  license  to  practice  medicine.  This 
fact  impressed  upon  the  legislature  would 
remove  the  obstacle — if  such  obstacle 
there  be — which  the  extra  expense  in- 
volved seems  to  present. 

Castle  Island's  Outdoor  School 

CASTLE  ISLAND,  first  fortified  in 
1634  and  for  two  centuries  the  main 
military  stronghold  of  Boston,  has  be- 
come for  July  and  August  an  open-air 
school,  conducted  by  the  Women's  Muni- 
cipal League.  Daily,  with  the  exception 
of  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  a  procession 
of  two  hundred  under-developed  chil- 
dren, chiefly  from  the  North  End,  crosses 
the  island  bridge  from  South  Boston  to 
the  old,  grass-grown  Fort  Independence. 

The  children  were  carefully  selected 
by  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Harrington,  director 
of  school  hygiene,  and  the  school  nurses. 
They  are  taken  to  South  Boston  in  special 
cars  and  spend  the  day  in  the  open  air, 
the  study  hours  being  varied  with  rest  and 
recreation  periods.  At  noon  and  late 
in  the  afternoon  light  lunches  are 
served. 
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With  such  easy  access  to  the  seashore, 
Boston  has  particularly  good  opportunity 
to  establish  open-air  schools  of  the  kind 
that  the  Women's  Municipal  League  has 
already  proved  so  valuable.  A  visit  to 
the  Castle  Island  school  early  in  July, 
followed  by  another  later  in  August,  is 
the  best  way  to  see  the  transformation 
which  takes  place  in  the  weak,  nervous 
children  who  come  from  the  congested 
districts  to  the  outdoor  life  of  the  Castle 
Island  school. 


TOWN  PLANNING  AND 
GARDEN  CITIES 

WILLIAM  BAILIE 

WITHIN  the  past  year  or  two  there 
has  grown  up  spontaneously  in 
many  sections  of  this  country,  a  most 
remarkable  interest  in  all  problems  re- 
lating to  the  growth  and  development  of 
cities.  But  while  our  Metropolitan  Park 
System  is  second  to  none,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  Boston  is  a  leader  in  the  general 
movement,  although  the  appointment  of 
the  Metropolitan  Planning  Commission 
by  Governor  Foss  shows  that  this  city  is 
f  ailing  in  line .  To  the  north  of  us ,  Montreal 
has  been  carrying  out  plans  for  improve- 
ment on  a  colossal  scale.  Its  magnificent 
new  docks  are  a  marvel  of  foresight, 
solidity  and  civic  spirit.  In  far-away 
Brazil,  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro  shows  by 
its  beauty,  which  is  nowhere  surpassed, 
the  results  of  wise  city -planning.  In  the 
United  States,  the  West  and  Southwest 
are  forging  ahead.  At  present,  in  many 
places,  city-planning  takes  the  form  of 
boulevards  and  civic  centers  with  build- 
ings suitably  grouped  in  a  central  posi- 
tion; but  a  few  only  have  thus  far 
achieved  their  civic  centers.  The  name 
of  one  man  is  linked  with  boulevard- 
building  in  cities  of  the  central  and  south 
West.  George  E.  Kessler  will  be  known 
as  the  great  boulevard-planner.  Dallas, 
Fort  Worth,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis 
and  Savannah  have  benefited  by  his  work. 
All  these  cities  are  carrying  out  more  or 
less  comprehensive  plans.  Denver  has 
probably  gone  further  than  any.  Her 
boulevards  are  extensive,  and  a  civic 
center  will  be  constructed  for  which 
lands   worth   $3,000,000   have  already 


been  condemned.  St.  Louis  has  been 
handicapped  by  unsavory  political  rule, 
and  has  not  advanced  rapidly,  but  its 
Civic  League  and  other  voluntary  organ- 
izations have  kept  alive  the  fight  for 
parks  and  boulevards,  and  a  new  depart- 
ure has  been  the  appointment  of  a  City 
Planning  Commission.  Portland,  Ore., 
has  also  been  at  work;  and  Seattle  has  a 
commission  authorized  to  devote  a  year 
to  the  study  of  city  planning,  its  report 
to  be  submitted  to  the  citizens, — a  new 
use  of  the  referendum.  Los  Angeles  is 
not  behindhand,  now  spending  $25,000-, 
000  for  harbor  improvements,  and  a  like 
sum  on  a  new  water  supply,  while  boule- 
vards are  not  neglected.  Philadelphia 
has  a  committee  on  City  Planning,  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Reyburn,  which  has 
issued  an  excellent  report  of  over  sixty 
pages,  outlining  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  asking  that  further  studies  be  made 
by  experts.  Jersey  City  has  come  in 
line,  and  a  short  time  ago  created  a 
Commission  on  City  Planning  composed 
of  three  engineers,  an  architect  and  the 
Mayor.  Burnham's  Chicago  plan  is  so 
vast  and  comprehensive  that  while  it  is 
theoretically  accepted,  it  is  to  be  taken 
up  and  carried  out  piecemeal.  Cleveland 
has  been  halted  in  her  big  plans  by  lack 
of  funds.  The  latest  plan — to  create  an 
island  in  the  lake — would  require  over 
$100,000,000.  The  city  of  Washington 
has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  fall 
back  upon  Congressional  bounty,  the 
country  at  large  cheerfully  footing  the 
bills. 

These  activities  in  our  cities  have  so 
far  followed  only  one  or  two  restricted 
lines.  No  new  ground  has  been  ploughed, 
and  we  have  hardly  yet  caught  up  with 
the  more  progressive  cities  of  Europe. 

In  England,  especially  within  the  past 
few  years,  a  great  movement  has  sprung 
into  life — town-planning  for  co-operative 
home  and  garden  cities.  The  Town 
Planning  Act  of  last  year,  carried  through 
Parliament  by  John  Burns,  president  of 
the  Local  Government,  has  placed  this 
departure  under  the  supervision  of  the 
board;  and  co-operative  societies  formed 
to  aid  artisans  and  laborers  to  own  their 
homes,  have  proved  a  huge  success  in 
connection  with  the  building  up  of  garden 
suburbs  in  towns  and  model  villages. 
Philanthropic    limited    liability  com- 
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panics   acquire  tracts   of  land;  other 
companies  form  plans  to  erect  the  houses ; 
outside  capital  is  attracted  by  a  dividend 
of  four  per  cent,  and  the  home  seeker 
may  either  pay  rent  as  a  tenant,  or  ac- 
quire his  home  by  easy  payments.  Letch- 
worth,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  first  Garden 
City,  is  the  most  notable  of  these  vil- 
lages.  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  is  the 
latest  and  perhaps  the  most  ambitious. 
Seventeen  separate  towns  are  already  in 
existence  and  more  are  projected.  The 
aim  of  each  is  to  create  a  model  for  home 
seekers;  everything  is  designed  to  attain 
the   largest   possible   results   with  the 
simplest  materials;  beauty  of  surround- 
ings is  a  cardinal  principle;  simplicity, 
convenience  and  utility  are  the  rule; 
mere  ornamentation  is  not  desired.  The 
results  so  far  achieved  are  marvelous. 
Letchworth,   planned   to  accommodate 
about  32,000  inhabitants,  celebrated  its 
seventh  anniversary  last  October.  Its 
health   record   speaks   for  itself.  The 
death-rate  is  5.2  per  1,000 — about  one 
fourth  of  Boston's  death-rate.  Infantile 
mortality  per  1,000  births  is  31.7,  com- 
pared with  107.0  in  London — a  remark- 
able showing  in  an  industrial  population. 
These  garden  cities  are  not  intended 
merely  for  sleeping  places.   Varied  indus- 
tries are  already  established  at  Letch- 
worth; and  the  main  purpose  is  to  have 
each  place  a  manufacturing  center,  taking 
the    industries    away    from  congested 
districts.    Garden  suburbs,  like  Hamp- 
stead, are  planned  more  as  residential 
villages. 

The  new  naval  base  at  Rosyth  is  to 
have  a  garden  city,  and  Fishguard,  the 
new  port  for  the  Cunard  Line,  is  to  form 
another.  The  business  aspects  are  organ- 
ized on  co-operative  lines. 

Co-Partnership  Tenants,  Limited, 
headed  by  the  enthusiastic  reformer, 
Henry  Vivian,  forms  a  nucleus  for  local 
societies.  It  now  has  under  development 
estates  whose  cost  will  equal  $10,000,000. 
Under  Co-Partnership  Tenants,  no  more 
than  ten  cottages  are  allowed  to  the  acre. 
It  has  its  own  architect  and  surveyor's 
department,  and  nothing  is  lacking  that 
science,  skill  and  experience  can  per- 
form. 


THE  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE OF  YOUTH* 

JOHN  R.  COMMONS 
Madison,  Wis. 

THE  purpose  of  the  book,  "Ih^ 
Vocational  Guidance  of  Youth," 
is  to  show  the  economic  and  social 
gain  to  be  accomplished  by  advising 
young  people  at  the  time  they  enter  upon 
their  life  work. 

The  author  tells  of  the  existing  hap- 
hazard methods  by  which  girls  and  boys 
choose  professions  and  the  consequent 
ineflSciency,  often  resulting  in  under-em- 
ployment  and  the  recruiting  of  unem- 
ployables.  He  quotes  from  numerous 
sources,  especially  the  Report  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commission,  to  show  that 
unemployment  leads  to  many  evils  and 
finally  ends,  in  many  cases,  in  total  lack 
of  work.  The  transition  from  school  to 
an  ill-chosen  employment  causes  restless- 
ness in  the  boy  or  girl  and  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  employer,  and  children  drift 
into  blind-alley  occupations  because  of 
the  comparatively  high  beginners'  pay, 
which  seldom  rises  above  juvenile  wages. 

Mr.  Bloomfield  gives  a  history  of 
several  systems  for  the  vocational  guid- 
ance to  youth — that  organized  in  Boston 
and  operated  by  the  public  school 
teachers  under  a  Vocational  Bureau; 
and  those  in  force  in  Germany,  especiallj^ 
in  Munich,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
Several  card  systems  are  explained  and 
several  questionnaires  are  presented,  in 
order  to  show  how  information  may  be 
collected  and  made  available. 

The  book  sounds  clearly  the  note  of 
primitive  and  constructive  social  work. 
It  explains  the  needs  of  proper  guidance 
of  the  child,  especially  during  the  adoles- 
cent period,  when  there  should  be  the 
most  careful  supervision  and  when  the 
great  majority  of  children  enter  the  eco- 
nomic field.  Its  material  is  presented  in 
a  concrete,   detailed  and  usable  way. 

*  The  Vocational  Guidance  of  Youth.  By  Meyer 
Bloomfield,  with  an  introduction  b3'  Paul  H.  Hanus. 
Riverside  Educational  Monographs.  Houghton,  Miflflin 
Company,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago.  1911. 
pp.  124.  60c. 
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 THE  CITY  

THE  modern  American  city  is  like  a  great  manufacturing  plant,  the 
demands  upon  which  have  grown  faster  than  its  administrative 
resources.  Unlike  those  of  a  large  factory,  however,  the  directors 
of  a  city  cannot  act  without  the  consent,  based  upon  real  understanding, 
of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  city's  stockholders — the  voting  population. 

The  city,  like  the  great  factory,  has  built  up  its  plant  in  a  piecemeal, 
haphazard  way,  adding  a  building  here,  a  new  department  there,  and  modern 
machinery  in  one  part,  while  retaining  old  and  uneconomic  systems  in  other 
parts.  Industrial  and  economic  efficiency  is,  however,  the  iron  rule  of  the 
day;  and  that  business,  whether  it  be  the  private  business  of  a  corporation 
or  the  public  business  of  a  municipality,  which  fails  to  introduce  efficiency 
in  every  part  of  its  administration,  is  certain  to  be  left  behind. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  for  the  citizens,  who  are  the  stockholders 
of  Boston,  to  get  together  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  to  employ  the  best  judg- 
ment of  expert  minds  in  making  all  the  changes  necessary  for  efficiency 
which  can  be  made  without  disturbing  the  wise  conduct  of  municipal  business 
or  spending  more  money  than  is  absolutely  required  to  carry  out  a  scientific 
plan  of  reconstruction. 

Such  a  plan,  prepared  by  practical  experts,  and  agreed  upon  by  the 
shareholders,  will  not  only  safely  recreate  the  plant,  improve  the  product, 
and  provide  for  continuous  future  growth,  but  it  will  promote  the. welfare 
and  prosperity  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  connected  with  that  greatest 
of  modern  enterprises,  the  city. 

This  getting  together  for  municipal  efficiency  is  not  only  good  sense,  it 
is  good  business.    It  is  precisely  for  this  that  the  organizations  affiliated  as 
Boston-1915  are  working;   but  to  make  their  efforts  effective,  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  stockholders  must  understand  and  must  co-operate. 
You  who  read  this  are  a  stockholder. 
You  must  help. 

You  can  help  by  giving  your  loyal  support  to  the  plans  and  work  of 
Boston-1915,  in  any  way  you  see  fit;  but  you  can  help  powerfully,  if  you  will. 
Ask  Boston-1915  how,  and  help  boost. 
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ADVERTISING  men,"  says  Mr. 
Nourse  on  another  page  of  this 
number  of  NEW  BOSTON,  "were  a  few 
years' ago  the  most  jealous  people  in  the 
world.  Every  man's  sword  was  drawn, 
and  every  man's  hand  was  against  every 
other  man.  Competition  meant  cut 
throat  methods.  Amenity  was  unthought 
of.    No  quarter  was  ever  given." 

There  could  be  no  better  example  of 
the  growth  of  cooperation  among  ad- 
vertisers in  general,  than  the  convention 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
America,  which  meets  in  Boston  during 
the  first  four  days  of  August.  That  get- 
together  spirit  which  is  working  for  the 
development  of  "scientific  truth  telling" 


among  advertising  men  is  also  responsible 
for  the  awakened  New  England  which 
will  greet  the  Convention  and  for  the 
growing  success  of  Boston-1915,  which 
welcomes  the  delegates  through  this 
special  number  of  NEW  BOSTON. 

Two  thousand  members  are  expected, 
representing  every  state  in  the  Union,  to 
discuss  such  subjects  as  "Ethics  in  Ad- 
vertising," "Advertising  and  Civic  Ad- 
vance," "Advertising  and  Rural  Stan- 
dards of  Living,"  "State  and  Municipal 
Publicity,"  "Advertising  and  Civiliza- 
tion," and  "Advertising  and  Human 
Nature." 

The  program  itself  illustrates  the  close 
connection  between  a  civic  organization 
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like  Boston-1915  and  the  work  of  any 
group  of  advertising  men;  for  as  a  city 
becomes  a  better  place  in  which  to  live — 
as  congestion  decreases,  parks  and  play- 
grounds grow,  sickness  and  poverty 
diminish,  educational  standards  rise — 
it  becomes  a  better  place  for  business. 

Boston-1915,  with  its  cooperating  or- 
ganizations, is,  therefore,  working  in 
close  harmony  with  the  Pilgrim  Publicity 
Association  and  all  other  bodies  boosting 
Boston  and  New  England.  Through 
Boston-1915  twelve  hundred  agencies — 
civic,  social,  business,  charitable  and  in- 
dustrial— are  grouped  in  thirteen  con- 
ferences according  to  the  interest  which 
they  represent:  Fine  and  Industrial 
Arts,  Business,  Charities  and  Correction, 
City  Planning,  Civic,  Cooperative,  Edu- 
cation, Health,  Labor,  Neighborhood 
Work,  Religion,  Women's  Clubs  and 
Youth.  The  conferences,  each  planning 
for  the  betterment  of  Boston  in  its  par- 
ticular field,  have  drawn  up  "syllabi" 
of  the  needs  of  the  city,  and  chosen  from 
these  carefully  thought-out  programs  a 
line  of  work  to  be  pursued  during  the 
year.  The  combined  recommendations 
of  all  of  the  conferences  compose  Boston- 
1915 's  program  for  1911,  a  compre- 
hensive list  of  thirteen  feasible  proposals 
for  the  improvement  of  Boston.  Back 
of  this  program  stand  the  thirteen 
conference  groups  with  their  1,200 
members   and   the    central    Board  of 


Directors  representing  the  conferences. 

Rapid  progress  has  been  made  toward 
pushing  this  program  through.  A  Met- 
ropolitan Planning  Commission  has  been 
appointed  by  Gov.  Foss,  the  city  govern- 
ment has  been  aroused  to  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  schoolhouses  open  for 
neighborhood  uses  outside  of  school 
hours,  the  City  Council  has  adopted  the 
recommendations  of  Boston-1915  regard- 
ing sites  for  convenience  stations  and 
appropriated  $50,000  for  construction, 
a  part-time  schooling  bill  has  passed 
the  Legislature,  a  law  has  been  en- 
acted enforcing  responsibility  upon  the 
deserting  husband  for  the  support  of 
his  family,  a  thorough  investigation  of 
Boston's  recreation  facilities  has  been 
com'pleted,  a  wide-spread  interest  has 
been  created  in  a  new  civic  building,  and 
active  steps  have  been  taken  to  protect 
the  community  from  inefficient  doctors. 

This  is  but  a  brief  outline  of  the  work 
immediately  at  hand.  The  most  valu- 
able part  of  any  such  program,  be  it  an 
advertising  or  a  civic  program,  is  the 
cooperation  that  can  be  obtained  in 
pushing  it  through.  In  securing  this 
cooperation  Boston-1915  is  not  creating 
new  machinery,  but  merely  unifying  the 
energies  of  hundreds  of  organizations 
which,  working  as  a  single  coordinated 
body,  can  give  every  project  for  city 
betterment  the  combined  weight  of  the 
whole  citizen  body. 


"/  believe  if  we  were  to  house  and  town-plan  the  people  properly y  that  between  now 
and  the  next  twenty-five  years  the  only  dependent  people  thai  we  ought  to  have  upon  the 
community  would  be  the  sich,  the  young  and  the  aged.  Because  never  forget  this :  Pau- 
perism is  not  only  a  condition  of  body,  it  is  a  condition  of  mind — under  present  condi- 
tions it  is  even  becoming  hereditary;  and  the  worst  thing  about  the  poor  is  not  so  much 
the  poverty  of  their  clothes,  the  misery  of  their  homes,  or  the  poverty  of  their  general  envi- 
ronment; it  is  the  poverty  of  spirit,  begotten  by  bad  environment,  that  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  economic  and  social  misery  that  we  see.'' — From  John  Burns'  speech  before 
the  City  Surveys  and  Town  Planning  Exhibit  in  London. 
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HENRY  B.  HUMPHREY 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Convention  Program 


UNDOUBTEDLY  the  greatest  trib- 
ute ever  paid  to  the  importance 
of  advertising  will  be  the  gather- 
ing of  representatives  of  every  business 
interest  in  America  for  a  four-day  con- 
vention in  Boston  this  summer,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  America.  This  will  be 
the  first  great  convention  of 
workers  -  with  -  advertising  which 
has  taken  place  east  of  the  state 
of  Ohio.  It  will  probably  have 
fivefold  the  attendance  of  any 
of  the  six  annual  meetings  the 
national  association  has  held. 
Never  before  has  the  annual 
convention  program  possessed  so 
much  of  far-reaching  significance 
as  it  is  easy  to  read  into  the  sub- 
jects of  the  principal  addresses  of 
the  Boston  meetings. 

Faneuil  Hall  will  stage  the 
opening  spectacle  of  the  con- 
vention. On  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  August  the  first,  the 
Admen's  Club  of  Atlanta  will  march  into 
the  *'Cradle  of  Liberty"  with  five  hun- 
dred native  Georgians  singing  "Dixie" 
as  they  think  that  only  they  can  sing  it; 
and  then  joining  with  the  Boston  Quin- 
tette and  the  Pilgrim  Publicity  Associa- 
tion Glee  Club,  the  entire  gathering  will 
sing  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  accom- 
panied by  two  full  bands.  At  this  meet- 
ing Mayor  Fitzgerald,  Governor  Foss, 
probably  Governor  Plaisted  of  Maine, 
Pres.  S.  C.  Dobbs  of  the  Associated  Clubs, 
Pres.  George  W.  Coleman  of  the  Boston 
hosts,  the  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association, 
and  others  will  speak. 

The  business  sessions  will  begin  at 
2  p.  m.  at  Ford  Hall.  There  will  be  an 
address  on  "The  Ethics  of  Advertising," 
in  which  the  speaker  will  outline  a  code 
of  ethics  for  those  who  prepare  advertising 
campaigns  and  for  the  newspapers  and 
magazines.  This  will  be  followed  by  an 
hour  of  discussion  and  by  an  address  on 
"Newspapers  and  Their  Advertisers"  by 
John  Schermerhorn  of  the  Detroit  Times, 
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a  publisher  who  stands  for  the  highest 
ideals  as  to  the  control  of  business  an- 
nouncements. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  delegates  and 
the  ladies  who  come  with  them  will  be 
entertained  with  a  trip  down  Boston 
harbor.    Supper  will  be  served  on  board 
the  boat,  and  music  will  be  fur- 
nished by  a  quartette  of  colored 
singers  and  by  an  Italian  orches- 
tra of  stringed  instruments. 

By  Wednesday  morning,  August 
2,  the  convention  will  be  well  un- 
der way.  From  10  o'clock  until 
noon  there  will  be  held  in  half  a 
dozen  public  halls  in  different 
parts  of  Boston,  departmental 
sessions  conducted  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  symposium.  The 
chairman  of  each  session  will  out- 
line the  topic  for  discussion  in  a 
fifteen-minute  speech  and  will  call 
for  questions  and  answers  from 
the  audience. 

The  wide  scope  of  the  conven- 
tion may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the 
subjects  of  the  departmental  meetings. 
Following  is  the  list:  "General  Agents," 
Frank  Presbrey,  chairman;  "National 
Advertising  Managers,"  E.  St.  Elmo 
Lewis,  chairman;  "Daily  Newspapers," 
Lafayette  Young,  Jr.,  chairman;  "Period- 
icals," David  G.  Evans,  chairman;  "Agri- 
cultural Publications,"  T.  W.  LeQuatte, 
chairman;  "Technical,  Trade  and  Class 
Publications,"  Henry  G.  Lord,  chairman; 
"Printing,  Engraving  and  Business  Litera- 
ture," F.E.Johnston, chairman;  "Outdoor 
iVdvertising  (Street  cars  and  billboards)," 
Edward  C.  Donnelly,  chairman;  "Speci- 
alty Advertising,"  L.  E.  Pratt,  chairman; 
"Retail  Advertising,"  F.  W.  Tully,  chair- 
man; and  "Municipal  and  State  Pub- 
licity," Thomas  F.  Anderson,  chairman. 

The  general  session  on  Wednesday  will 
be  held  in  Beverly,  so  that  President 
Taft's  presence  may  be  obtained  with  the 
shortest  possible  break  in  the  well-earned 
day  of  rest  at  "Paramatta." 

This  ought  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
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delightful  occasions  of  the  week.  All  the 
delegates  and  the  visiting  aides  will  be 
taken  to  Beverly  in  automobiles.  The 
largest  automobile  procession  ever  seen 
along  this  route  will  leave  Boston  at  2 
in  the  afternoon,  and  by  way  of  Harvard 
Bridge,  Cambridge,  the  Revere  Boule- 
vard, Lynn,  Salem,  Marblehead  and  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  the  North  Shore 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  will  reach  the 
summer  capital  about  4  o'clock,  the  hour 
of  the  general  meeting.  President  Taft 
will  make  one  of  the  addresses.  Foreign 
visitors  and  delegates  will  make  short 
talks,  and  Prof.  Charles  Zeublin  will 
speak  on  "Advertising  and  Civic  Ad- 
vancement." Among  the  topics  which 
Professor  Zeublin's  subject  suggests  are 
the  stimulation  of  loyalty  to  home  inter- 
ests, municipal  publicity  and  city-boom- 
ing as  incentives  to  local  civic  improve- 
ment in  all  lines;  the  city  beautiful,  and 
the  restrictions  that  should  be  established 
regarding  outdoor  advertising. 

On  the  third  day  there  will  be  two 
general  sessions.  In  the  morning,  at 
Ford  Hall,  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  publisher 
of  the  Farm  Journal^  the  most  widely 
circulated  farm  publication  in  the  world, 
will  deliver  an  address  on  "Advertising 
and  Rural  Standards  of  Living";  Rev. 
George  Wood  Anderson  will  speak  on 
"Advertising  and  Human  Nature";  and 
the  session  will  close  with  open  discussion 
of  the  points  in  Hon.  John  Barrett's  ad- 
dress on  "Advertising  and  Export  Trade." 

The  Boston  Opera  House,  hitherto 
sacred  to  grand  opera,  will  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  advertising  men  for  the 
general  session  of  Thursday  afternoon. 
The  public  will  be  invited  to  enjoy  the 
program.  There  will  be  three  addresses: 
"Advertising  and  Public  Morals,"  by 
Rabbi  Charles  Fleischer;  "Advertising 
and  Daily  Bread,"  and  "Advertising  and 
Civilization." 

At  the  close  of  this  great  meeting,  which 
will  undoubtedly  crowd  the  opera  house 
to  its  capacity,  the  delegates  and  ladies 
will  be  transported  in  special  cars  to 
Rowe's  wharf,  thence  by  ferry  and  nar- 
row gauge  railroad  to  the  Lynnway  Club 
at  Point  of  Pines,  where  a  New  England 
clambake  of  the  first  quality  will  be  served 
fresh  from  rock  ovens  at  the  water  edge. 

The  evening  of  this  day  will  be  spent 
no  farther  away  from  the  scene  of  the 


clambake  than  Revere  beach,  where  the 
Coney  Island  of  New  England  will  amuse 
the  visitors. 

The  last  day  of  the  convention  will  be 
given  over  to  departmental  sessions,  to 
a  general  business  session  in  Ford  Hall 
for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  choosing 
of  the  next  convention  city,  and  to  a 
grand  banquet  in  Symphony  Hall,  given 
by  the  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association  to 
the  delegates,  ladies  and  a  few  invited 
guests.  Among  the  speakers  will  be 
Elbert  Hubbard  on  "Advertising  and 
Popular  Credulity,"  and  John  Kendrick 
Banks  on  "Advertising  and  Historic  Repu- 
tations." Another  subject  for  an  address 
that  evening  will  be  "Advertising  to 
Sway  Public  Opinion." 

A  part  of  the  excellent  music  that  will 
add  to  the  delights  of  the  convention  has 
already  been  mentioned.  There  will  also 
be  concerts  by  three  bands,  the  First 
Corps  of  Cadets,  Teel's  and  the  Salem 
Cadet,  and  by  other  bands  which  accom- 
pany visiting  clubs. 

To  see  that  the  ladies  from  other  cities 
are  well  entertained,  the  wives  of  the 
chairmen  of  committees  in  the  Pilgrim 
Publicity  Association  have  organized  an 
auxiliary,  with  Mrs.  George  B.  Gallup 
as  chairman,  and  have  planned  an  inter- 
esting program  to  occupy  to  most  advan- 
tage the  hours  when  the  gentlemen  are 
engaged  with  the  business  meetings.  In 
the  spare  time  the  program  gives  oppor- 
tunities to  inspect  the  most  interesting 
publishing  plants  and  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  Boston  and  vicinity. 
Several  informal  luncheons  will  be  given 
to  visitors  by  publishers  and  manufac- 
turers. The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will 
station  a  battleship  in  the  harbor  and 
invite  the  delegates  to  come  aboard.  The 
forts  nearby  will  also  be  open.  All  the 
privileges  of  the  City  Club  will  be  free  to 
the  visitors,  as  will  most  of  the  museums 
in  the  city.  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  himself 
a  publisher  and  a  member  of  the  Pilgrim 
Publicity  Association,  realizes  the  import- 
ance of  the  convention,  and  he  will  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  add  to  the 
success  of  the  occasion. 

And  what  are  the  benefits  to  the  city 
that  will  come  from  the  meeting  of  the 
Associated  advertising  clubs? 

The  most  immediate  benefit,  perhaps, 
will  be  that  arising  from  the  estimated 
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expenditure  of  $200,000  by  the  visitors, 
many  of  whom  will  bring  their  famihes 
and  stay  in  Boston  and  nearby  cities  for 
at  least  a  month. 

But  the  benefits  that  come  later  will  be 
much  larger  and  more  substantial.  In- 
cluded in  the  delegations  from  the  sixty 
or  more  cities  represented  will  be  most  of 
the  men  who  select  the  mediums  through 
which  to  expend  the  great  advertising 
appropriations  of  America,  appropria- 
tions which  aggregate  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  Many  of  them  will  see  real 
Boston  for  the  first  time,  and  they  will 
return  to  their  homes  with  specific  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  standing  of  metropolitan 
Boston  with  its  4,500  industrial  estab- 
lishments, with  their  annual  production 
worth  $427,000,000  and  their  property 
investment  of  $288,941,000. 

Probably  they  have  read  that  more 
business  in  cotton,  boots,  shoes,  leather, 
wool  and  paper  centers  in  Boston  than 
in  any  other  American  city;  but  they 
will  see  evidences  of  this  supremacy  on 
every  hand  and  they  will  remember  what 
they  see. 

The  figures  of  the  exports  of  Boston  in 
1910,  $69,482,000,  and  of  the  imports, 
$121,448,000,  will  mean  more  to  the  visi- 
tors after  they  have  seen  Boston  harbor 
and  have  learned  of  the  great  dock  im- 
provements in  view.  And  as  they  motor 
through  the  suburbs  their  own  eyes  will 
tell  them  why  the  great  newspapers  of 
Boston  are  able  to  render  to  the  general 
advertisers  of  America  a  greater  value  in 
return  for  an  advertising  appropriation 
than  are  the  newspapers  of  any  other 
city  in  the  world. 

They  will  see  the  finest  newspaper 
publishing  house,  the  largest  printing 
press  and  two  of  the  most  profitable 
newspaper  properties  in  the  world.  Be- 
fore they  have  left  the  city  they  will 
understand  why  these  things  can  be  in 


Boston.  What  they  learn,  moreover,  will 
lead  them  to  contribute  many  more  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Boston  newspapers,  a 
prosperity  that  is  bound  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  whole  community. 

But  the  chief  benefit  of  all  is  the  adver- 
tising of  Boston  as  the  best  convention 
city  in  the  United  States.  For  a  year, 
committees  of  the  Pilgrim  Publicity 
Association  have  been  furnishing  illus- 
trated articles  descriptive  of  the  delights 
of  Boston  and  New  England  that  news- 
papers and  magazines  have  been  glad  to 
publish  in  order  to  do  their  part  toward 
getting  the  best  possible  attendance  at 
the  convention. 

And  in  every  city  where  there  is  an 
advertising  club,  local  press  committees 
have  been  enthusiastically  at  work  to 
stir  up  interest  in  Boston  and  New  Eng- 
land so  that  as  large  a  delegation  as  pos- 
sible from  that  city  may  be  represented. 

The  newspaper  publicity  has  run  from 
short  news  paragraphs  to  half-page  dis- 
play advertisements.  In  July  almost 
every  monthly  magazine  of  national  cir- 
culation carried  a  full-page  advertisement, 
inviting  all  who  are  interested  in  adver- 
tising to  come  to  Boston  for  four  days  in 
August. 

Lectures  on  the  attractions  of  Boston, 
illustrated  with  stereopticon  slides,  have 
been  given  in  many  of  the  western  cities. 
James  T.  Wetherald  has  stirred  up  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  in  London,  several 
columns  in  the  London  dailies  having 
been  devoted  to  the  convention.  Thou- 
sands of  letters  have  been  written,  hun- 
dreds of  speeches  made,  booming  Boston, 
not  only  before  advertising  clubs,  but 
before  organizations  of  varied  interests. 
The  amount  of  publicity  which  has  been 
obtained  in  favor  of  Boston  as  a  conven- 
tion city  could  not  be  bought  for  a  million 
dollars. 


"  New  England  today  is  decidedly  not  the  New  England  of  even  two  years  ago. 
The  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association,  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  clubs  of 
Springfield,  Worcester,  Providence  and  half  a  dozen  other  cities,  have  thrown  themselves 
into  the  work  of  putting  New  England  in  the  front  rank  as  a  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural community.'' — S.  C.  Lambert  in  Printers  Ink. 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  GOSPEL 
OF  PROGRESS 

GEORGE  B.  GALLUP 


A DUAL  efficiency,  for  the  future,  is 
demanded  of  New  England, — 
scientific  city-making,  to  ensure 
the  highest  type  of  citizenship,  and 
manufacturers'  scientific  advertising,  to 
ensure  the  highest  level  of  welfare. 

This  reduces  to  the  simplest  form  of 
statement  what  must  be  expanded  into 
a  clear-cut  and  completely  developed 
gospel  of  progress.  It  has  been  preached 
in  fragmentary  form  by  advertising  men 
throughout  New  England,  but  must  be 
reasoned  out  and  declared  boldly  at 
every  opportunity. 

Boston  proposes  to  lead  the  way  in 
scientific  city  reformation  and  recon- 
struction, beginning  with  the  creation 
of  a  commission  to  study  the  needs  of 
the  city  for  the  future,  and  to  present  a 
plan  to  the  next  legislature,  along  the 
lines  of  which  growth  shall  be  established. 

With  the  right  kind  of  a  plan,  urged 
by  Boston-1915  and  other  organizations, 
comprehending  the  just  claims  of  future 
generations  as  well  as  justice  to  the 
citizens  of  this  day,  a  plan  properly 
interpreted  to  all  and  enthusiastically 
accepted  and  endorsed  by  the  people,  a 
development  can  be  carried  out  during 
the  next  five  or  ten  years  which  will 
convince  and  convert  all  Americans. 

This  plan  will  compel  an  evolutionary 
process,  leading  always  to  higher  and 
more  practical  levels  in  every  legitimate 
line  of  endeavor,  and  will  make  Boston 
the  best  advertised  city  in  the  country, 
since  it  will  become  the  best  place  in 
which  to  live  and  do  business.  As 
Boston  is  thus  advertised  her  evolution 
will  continue,  upward  and  on. 

Boston  will  eventually  have  the  best 
transportation  system,  the  best  housing 
methods,  the  best  manufacturing  op- 
portunities. She  will  have  the  best 
schools,  recreation  facilities,  amusement 
activities,  housekeeping  methods  of  a 
civic  nature;  all  else  that  will  make 
human  life  precious  on  earth  will  here 
be  developed  to  its  highest  degree. 
When  this  state  has  been  fairly  ap- 


proached, and  it  may  well  be  reached  by 
the  time  of  the  formal  celebration  of  the 
tercentenary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth, — when  the  eyes  of 
all  the  world  will  be  turned  to  New 
England  in  1920;  then  Boston  will 
become  the  mecca  of  the  most  energetic, 
most  idealistic,  optimistic,  courageous 
and  efficient  men  and  women. 

Manufacturing,  under  proper  condi- 
tions, then  will  flourish  and  increase 
in  Boston,  and  the  truth  will  be  told 
scientifically  about  the  perfected  pro- 
ducts of  her  manufacturers. 

Truth-telling  about  a  perfected  product, 
thus  creating  and  establishing  a  persistent 
demand,  so  that  the  entire  output  of 
a  constantly  expanding  plant  can  be 
completely  marketed  most  easily,  safely 
and  economically,  will  be  a  gospel  of 
efficiency,  thoroughly  understood  and 
patriotically  practised,  by  Boston  manu- 
facturers of  that  new  era. 

Industries  which  depend  upon  skill  in 
transforming  raw  materials  to  highly 
perfected  necessities  of  twentieth  century 
civilization  will  flourish  here  and  multi- 
ply. Success  in  distributing  and  selling 
these  products  will  be  demanded  of  the 
men  engaged  in  advertising,  which  is 
commercial,  scientific,  truth- telling;  and 
upon  their  ability,  integrity  and  courage 
will  depend,  to  a  considerable  measure, 
the  continuing  success  and  prosperity  of 
the  city  and  all  its  inhabitants. 

In  that  day,  all  the  world  will  pay 
golden  tribute  to  our  city,  and  the 
revenues  shall  be  distributed  justly  and 
wisely,  thus  helping  to  realize  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  prosperity,  which  is  to  ensure 
happiness,  with  all  that  it  implies,  to  every 
citizen,  even  the  humblest  and  weakest. 

Boston  will  be  the  model  city.  The 
model  city  will  be  industrially^  the  most 
efficient,  because  its  creative  powers  and 
the  perfected  products  of  those  powers 
will  be  revealed  by  name  to  the  greatest 
number  of  minds,  through  truth-telling, 
of  the  order  known  as  scientific  adver- 
tising. 


THE  PILGRIM  PUBLICITY 
ASSOCIATION 


H.  F.  BARBER 


AMONG  the  numerous  advertising 
clubs  and  associations  whose  repre- 
sentatives will  meet  in  Boston  during  the 
coming  convention  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  America,  the  Pil- 
grim Publicity  Association  is  unique. 
Instead  of  being  devoted  to  a  special 
class  of  advertising  or  the  specific  interest 
of  a  certain  city,  the  Pilgrims  have  set 
for  themselves  the  task  of  awakening  the 
whole  of  New  England  to  its  possibilities. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Association 
from  its  inception  to  preach  and  practice 
"ideals  in  advertising,"  and  it  is  just 
because  it  has  attained  these  ideals  in 
a  certain  measure,  that  it  has  so  strongly 
impressed  itself  upon  the  commercial 
life  of  New  England  in  two  short  years. 

Intensively,  the  membership  has  grown 
from  eighty-seven  to  over  450;  the 
monthly  dinners  for  members  and  guests 
have  been  of  great  interest,  both  from 
an  advertising  and  a  New  England  point 
of  vie\x,  or  to  be  more  exact,  from  an 
"advertising  New  England"  point  of 
view;  the  Association  has  obtained  for 
Boston  and  New  England  the  greatest 
convention  of  advertising  men  ever 
gotten  together — a  wonderful  opportun- 
ity to  show  the  world  a  concrete  illus- 
tration of  "Advertising  New  England"; 
many  luncheons  have  been  held,  in- 
formally addressed  by  New  Englanders 
who  are  at  the  head  of  many  branches 
of  New  England  commercial  life, — fruit 
culture,  farming,  cattle-raising,  social 
economics,  art  and  the  drama,  etc. 
The  Pilgrims  have  also  published  a 
monthly  Bulletin  containing  much  that 
has  been  of  interest  to  advertising  in 
general,  and  to  advertising  New  England 
in  particular. 

Extensively,  the  Association  has  pro- 
mulgated a  credo,  "I  Believe  In  New 
England,"  thousands  of  which  were 
printed  and  distributed  throughout  the 
six  states,  and  reprinted  and  featured 


by  over  a  hundred  newspapers  in  this 
section.  Its  publicity  campaign,  to 
quote  one  editor,  "is  the  first  compre- 
hensive, practical  effort  ever  carried 
through,  which  had  for  its  unselfish 
purpose  the  good  of  New  England." 
This  campaign  resulted  in  over  $9,000 
worth  of  advertising  space  being  used 
to  boom  goods  "of  New  England  Quality." 
The  Pilgrims  have  adopted  and  spread 
abroad  the  slogan,  "Of  New  England 
Quality,"  which  has  been  taken  up  by 
manufacturers  all  over  New  England  who 
advertise.  It  has  also  sent  out  material 
of  the  "Boost  New  England"  type  to 
over  150  New  England  newspapers. 
It  is  issuing  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  booklets  advertising  goods  "Of 
New  England  Quality"  to  be  distributed 
all  over  the  world  by  the  manufacturers 
of  this  section,  the  first  co-operative 
effort  among  manufacturers  ever  at- 
tempted on  such  a  scale.  The  Associa- 
tion, through  its  Speakers'  Bureau,  has 
spread  the  gospel  of  "Advertising  New 
England"  from  Maine  to  Colorado  and 
as  far  south  as  Atlanta,  some  of  the 
audiences  numbering  as  many  as  four 
hundred  representative  business  men. 
Everywhere  has  been  preached  the  gospel 
of  a  better  New  England,  better  busi- 
ness, better  labor  conditions,  better 
housing,  better  farming,  and  better 
citizenship,  to  the  end  that  New  England- 
ers may  realize  their  advantages  and 
turn  them  to  the  best  account,  that 
"Great,  Little,  Old  New  England"  may 
maintain  and  increase  its  pre-eminence 
in  American  life.  Already,  as  a  writer 
in  Printers'  Ink  says,  "The  New  England 
of  today  is  decidedly  not  the  New 
England  of  even  two  years  ago.  There 
is  an  even  mixture  of  good  brains  and 
enthusiasm  in  all  this  progressive  work 
in  New  England,  and  it  will  therefore 
bear  close  watching  by  other  aspiring 
communities." 
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CREDO 

I  BELIEVE 

In  New  England  — 

In  the  preeminence  of  her  location  as  the  gateway  to  Europe  — 

In  the  beauty  and  healthfulness  of  her  hills  and  lakes  — 

In  the  undeveloped,  unlimited  power  of  her  rivers,  and  the 

ocean  commerce  of  her  seaports  — 
In  the  variety  and  marvelous  efficiency  of  her  industries  — 
In  the  skill  and  inventive  genius  of  her  workmen,  the  public 

spirit  of  her  business  men,  and  the  resulting  prosperity  of  her 

people. 

I  BELIEVE 

In  New  England's  mission  — 

In  the  glory  of  her  past  and  the  greatness  of  her  future  —  and  I 
believe  that  the  same  spirit  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  of  Lex- 
ington, and  the  Civil  War  —  the  spirit  that  lavishly  gave  its 
blood,  brawn,  brains,  and  money  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
country  —  still  lives  in  New  England's  sons  and  daughters, 
and  waits  only  the  word  to  call  all  New  England  to  the  still 
greater  things  which  are  before  us. 

I  BELIEVE 

In  the  tremendous,  transforming  power  of  optimism ;  I  believe 

that  it  is  lack  of  faith  which  checks  the  development  of 

individuals,  associations,  and  sections  — 
That  skepticism  is  the  only  thing  which  stands  between  New 

England  and  her  great  destiny  — 
And  that  when  pessimism  is  transformed  to  optimism,  New 

England  will  maintain  her  rightful  place  in  the  vanguard  of 

industrial  progress. 

THEREFORE  I  AM  RESOLVED 

That  I  will  avoid  and  help  others  to  escape  from  the  deadening, 
demoralizing  rut  of  criticism,  skepticism,  and  inertia  — 

That  I  will  be  a  booster,  not  a  knocker  — 

And  that  I  will  neglect  no  opportunity  to  show  my  faith  in  the 
future  of  New  England  and  to  labor  unceasingly  for  its 
fulfilment. 

G>pyright,  1909,  by  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association 
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NEW  ENGLAND  WILL  COME  BACK 


GEORGE  FRENCH 


NEW  ENGLAND  has  a  glorious 
past — social,  religious,  historical, 
economic.  It  is  the  mother  of 
more  than  half  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  furnished  the  money  and  the 
brains  for  much  of  the  material  develop- 
ment of  the  other  half.  It  is  the  great 
reservoir  of  initiative,  from  which  has 
been  drawn  a  large  proportion  of  the 
vigor  that  has  given  the  world  its  best 
and  greatest  ideas.  It  is  great  in  so  many 
vital  ways  that  it  has  not  been  able  to 
see  that  in  some  ways  it  has  been 
getting  small,  and  smaller. 

Industrially,  New  England  is  showing 
signs  of  anemia;  has  been  showing  those 
signs  more  and  more  plainly  during  the 
past  two  generations.  It  was  in  New 
England  that  the  industrial  life  of  the 
country  got  its  start.  It  did  not  start 
full-fledged,  nor  permanently  equipped, 
and  here  lies  a  large  part  of  our  indus- 
trial trouble — in  New  England  all  the 
manufacturing  was  established  before  the 
great  wave  of  improvement  in  machinery 
and  method  swept  over  us. 

Our  industries  had  begun  already  to 
feel  the  pull  of  the  budding  manufactures 
in  the  West  and  South;  and  industrial 
neuritis  set  in.  The  changes  that  must 
be  made  were  painful  to  contemplate. 
The  West  was  very  exultant,  and  that 
made  some  of  our  greater  interests  rather 
timid.  "The  West  has  the  raw  material 
for  shoes,  and  it  has  a  great  market 
right  at  its  doors,"  said  the  shoe  interests. 
They  did  not  at  once  realize  that  this 
sort  of  talk  was  mostly  buncombe,  that 
the  distance  the  hides  must  be  hauled 
and  the  shoes  freighted  back  is  but  a 
small  element  in  shoemaking,  and  the 
easiest  to  be  overcome.  So  we  lost 
heart,  and  yielded  to  the  psychological 
suggestion  our  shrewd  western  cousins 
were  never  weary  of  dinning  into  our 
ears.  We  assumed  the  role  of  defenders 
and  apologists,  and  we  backed  off,  in  a 
sense,  and  let  the  newer  sections  of  the 
country  have  the  business  they  wanted. 

We  did  better  for  them.  We  presented 
them  with  the  business  they  wanted,  and 


we  went  out  and  helped  them  to  set  it 
up;  helped  them  build  their  factories, 
bought  their  stocks,  sent  them  the  brains 
to  run  the  business  we  had  presented 
to  them,  and  bought  their  product. 
When  a  big  new  business,  like  the  manu- 
facture of  automobiles,  came  along,  we 
just  waited  until  the  West  had  taken 
up  all  the  opportunities  we  neglected, 
and  then  we  sent  them  the  money  and 
the  men  to  establish  the  business,  and 
purchased  their  output. 

Though  our  land  is  the  best  in  the 
world  for  the  cultivation  of  apples,  we 
have  let  the  worms  banquet  on  our 
trees  while  the  apples  we  bought  for  our 
tables  are  sent  to  us  from  Oregon  and 
other  western  states.  Though  most 
of  our  backyards  are  perfectly  adapted  for 
the  culture  of  the  crisp  lettuce,  the  aro- 
matic onion,  the  succulent  pea,  the 
leguminous  bean,  the  starchy  potato, 
the  indigestible  cucumber,  the  acidulous 
rhubarb,  the  saccharin  corn,  and  the 
other  varieties  of  "garden  sass,"  we 
are  content  to  eat  truck  grown  in  the 
South,  in  Jersey,  in  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere.  We  can  raise  the  best  corn 
in  the  world,  and  the  most  per  acre; 
but  we  buy  very  largely  from  the  West, 
where  they  are  content  to  get  a  crop 
about  one-third  our  maximum. 

Opportunity  surrounds,  envelopes, 
overflows,  almost  submerges.  New  Eng- 
land, and  we  are  but  just  now  realizing 
it.  As  we  realize  it,  the  people  of  other 
sections  are  accepting  it.  Our  railroads 
are  no  longer  ours.  Our  great  water- 
powers  are  being  utilized  by  men  from 
other  sections  who  are  using  money  from 
other  sections.  Our  farms  are  being 
bought  by  men  from  the  West  in  about 
the  proportion  of  four  to  one  bought  by 
New  England  men. 

Yet,  despite  all  these  things,  we  are 
doing  very  well  ourselves,  and  we  are 
bound  to  do  Very  much  better.  We  are 
waking  up.  We  are  rediscovering  New 
England.  Our  own  people  are  coming 
more  and  more  into  the  great  industrial 
renaissance  that  we  are  just  entering 
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upon.  We  are  beginning  to  find  out 
that  we  have  potential  wealth  right 
here  at  home.  There  was  a  miner  in  the 
far  West  who  began  to  take  big  loads 
of  rich  ore  to  the  smelter,  and  nobody 
knew  where  he  got  it.  After  a  while 
he  went  away,  with  a  big  fortune,  and 
after  another  while  his  rich  mine  was 
discovered — in  the  cellar  of  his  cabin. 
It  is  so  with  us  New  Englanders.  We 
are  finding  riches  that  have  lain  under 
our  noses  for  generations. 

The  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  New 
England  harvest;  and  it  is  going  to  be 
a  very  rich  harvest.  It  is  not  until  now 
that  our  land  has  become  valuable, 
though  it  is  chemically  and  biologically 
the  same  land  it  has  always  been.  It  is 
only  just  now  that  we  have  found  out  that 
it  means  more  how  land  is  handled  than 
what  it  is.  Now  we  know  that  we  can 
get  rich  on  the  very  same  land  that  our 
fathers  could  do  little  better  than  starve 
on.  We  know  how  to  utilize  the  power 
of  all  the  rivers  and  streams  that  have 
for  all  the  years  flowed  idly  to  the  sea. 
We  can  reckon  that  by  doing  so  we  can 
save  something  like  twenty -five  or  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  power  necessary 
to  operate  our  factories,  run  the  street 
cars,  light  the  towns  and  cities  and  per- 
form all  the  operations  now  requiring 
expensive  coal. 

When  this  power  economy  is  reckoned, 
and  when  we  add  to  it  some  other  things, 
we  can  see  how  New  England  is  to  come 
back  into  her  own.  Potentially,  we  are 
getting  but  about  one  per  cent  of  what 
the  land  is  ready  to  yield  to  us.  We  have 
three  million  acres  that  will  pay  us  three 
hundred  per  cent  a  year  on  the  cost,  if  we 
will  re-forest  them.  We  have  perhaps  a 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  poor  pasturage 
which  should  be  turned  into  a  sheep 
pasturage;  and  intelligent  sheep-raising 
may  be  made  to  pay  a  clean  and  clear 
twenty-five  per  cent  net  profit.  There 
are  men  in  New  England  now  making 
this  profit,  and  they  are  not  wizards — 
just  men  who  have  the  courage  of  their 
common  sense.  There  are  in  Maine 
many  thousand  acres  of  virgin  land — 
land  that  has  never  felt  the  plow — as 
good  as  the  best  of  the  western  land 
that  has  yielded  fortunes  to  its  owners. 
There  are  in  all  the  New  England  states 
plenty  of  farms  that  can  be  bought  for 


low  prices,  on  which  men  can  make 
themselves  well-to-do  and  even  rich,  if 
they  work  according  to  the  best  knowl- 
edge of  the  land.  There  are  in  every 
New  England  state  many  splendid  op- 
portunities for  manufacturing.  This  is 
the  greatest  manufacturing  section  in 
the  country,  taking  it  by  and  large,  but 
we  have  not  more  than  one-quarter 
utilized  the  good  opportunities. 

The  stubborn  conservatism  of  New 
Englanders  is  disappearing.  It  has  been 
a  great  hindrance  to  our  development. 
It  is  yet  the  greatest  detriment  to  our 
industrial  condition.  We  may  as  well 
recognize  the  facts.  The  people  of  all 
the  other  sections  of  the  country  know 
all  about  our  conservatism,  and  bank  on 
it.  If  we  frankly  acknowledge  it  we  will 
the  sooner  be  rid  of  it.  We  are  now 
heartily  ashamed  of  it,  and  therefore 
well  on  the  way  to  the  cure  for  it. 

We  are  forming  the  habit  of  faith  in 
ourselves.  We  are  getting  to  see  the 
good  things  that  are  ours,  right  here  at 
home.  We  are  beginning  to  pick  up  the 
industrial  pearls  that  have  been  in  plain 
sight  all  these  years  we  have  been  hunt- 
ing gold  in  the  West  and  the  South.  We 
are  reckoning  the  potential  dividends 
in  our  land,  our  rivers,  the  manufacturing 
we  hope  to  bring  back,  and  above  all 
in  the  men  whom  we  have  bred  up  in 
the  new  faith. 

It  is,  after  all,  the  men  of  New  England 
that  are  the  greatest  asset  we  have,  or 
can  have,  and  to  whom  we  are  looking 
for  the  great  and  wonderful  return  of 
the  initiative  and  prestige  we  once  had, 
and  have  never  entirely  lost.  And  these 
new  men  are  working  in  new  ways.  That 
also  gives  us  hope  and  assurance  for 
the  future. 

One  of  the  more  significant  and  hope- 
ful signs  that  the  men  are  different, 
and  being  different  are  bound  to  make 
New  England  different,  is  that  they 
are  federating  their  efforts,  are  co- 
operating with  each  other,  are  capitaliz- 
ing brotherhood.  The  visible  evidence 
of  this  is  found  in  the  great  success  of 
such  civic  organizations  as  Boston- 
1915,  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association;  and 
perhaps  more  truly  in  the  hundreds  of 
smaller  associations  that  are  doing  even 
more  significant  work.    The  work  that 
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these  larger  organizations  are  doing  can- 
not be  stated.  It  is  very  consequential.  It 

entirely  practical.  It  is  very  definite.  It 
is  concrete.  They  accomplish  things  that 
we  were  only  dreaming  about  ten  years 
ago;  that  we  scarcely  had  the  courage  to 
hope  for  five  years  ago.  And  they  have 
greater  plans  in  process,  which  will  make 
present  accomplishment  seem  small. 

Nothing  is  more  significant  and  hope- 
ful than  this  great  convention  of  adver- 


tising men  to  be  held  in  Boston  in  August 
— the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociated Advertising  Clubs  of  America. 
It  will  set  flowing  many  vital  currents 
of  promotive  energy  that  will  all  help 
New  England.  It  is  up  to  New  England 
to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  promote 
that  great  convention,  to  welcome  and 
entertain  the  advertising  visitors,  and 
to  turn  the  event  to  the  general  advantage 
of  the  community. 


ADVERTISING  TODAY  AND 
TOMORROW 

G.  F.  NOURSE 


PERHAPS  the  wonderful  growth  and 
phenomenal  development  of  ad- 
vertising during  the  past  decade 
may  warrant  an  attempt  to  classify  it 
as  belonging  in  the  realm  of  economic 
sociology.  In  view  of  the  varying  prac- 
tices prevailing  among  the  men  whom  we 
are  obliged  to  regard  as  the  professors 
of  the  art,  or  practitioners  of  the  business, 
of  advertising  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  science,  a  separate  business,  or 
an  independent  art.  What  has  been 
demonstrated  is  that  advertising  is  prov- 
ing an  effectual  means  and  method  of 
influencing  people. 

There  is,  it  is  safe  to  affirm,  no  agent 
now  known  that  is  so  powerful  in  creating 
opinion  and  influencing  action  as  adver- 
tising. The  man  who  understands  adver- 
tising, and  knows  men,  is  able  to  effect 
more  than  any  other  agency  in  the  way 
of  inducing  people  to  do  that  which  they 
may  be  asked  to  do.  Were  advertising 
to  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
churches,  and  a  like  expenditure  of  money 
provided,  it  would  be  able  to  accomplish 
in  five  years  as  much  as  the  church  has 
done  in  a  generation.  This  is  a  very 
conservative  statement. 

In  its  early  days  advertising  was 
done  in  a  strictly  hit-or-miss  fashion. 
It  consisted  of  raw  announcements  put 
before  unselected  audiences  in  a  careless 
manner.  It  was  certain  to  get  the  atten- 
tion of  a  percentage  of  people  who  would 


be  interested  in  the  subject  matter,  and 
there  were  sure  to  be  some  commercial 
results.  At  this  day  the  bulk  of  adver- 
tising is  done  in  a  manner  only  a  degree 
more  scientific. 

But  careless  and  indifferent  and  spas- 
modic as  advertising  is  as  a  whole,  in- 
different and  unskilled  as  its  practitioners 
are,  inadequate  as  are  the  scientific  data 
at  our  command,  opposed  as  are  the 
theories  of  the  students  and  the  practice 
of  the  men  in  the  business,  it  yet  pre- 
sents for  our  study  and  treatment  the 
most  interesting  economic  problem  of 
the  day,  the  most  vital  sociologic  prob- 
lem, and  certainly  one  of  the  pressing 
moral  problems.  It  is  capable  of  pro- 
foundly affecting  business;  it  is  able  most 
surely  and  most  rapidly  to  sway  masses 
of  people;  it  is  a  tremendous  power  for 
evil  or  good. 

With  the  great  majority  of  business 
men  who  advertise,  it  is  little  better  than 
gambling.  They  do  not  know  what  their 
efforts  may  effect.  They  hope  some 
trade  will  follow.  They  hope  to  attract 
the  attention  of  people  who  will  buy. 
They  do  not  know  whose  attention  they 
will  attract,  nor  what  will  be  the  action 
of  those  who  are  attracted.  They  do  not 
know  how  the  people  whose  attention  is 
secured  will  be  affected.  They  cannot 
figure,  even  approximately,  what  per- 
centage of  return  they  will  get  from  a 
given  expenditure. 

The  new  science  of  advertising  is  ex- 
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tremely  tentative  in  nature,  and  makes 
few  specific  claims.  Along  certain  lines 
it  shows  definite,  valuable  results.  It 
has  explored  the  human  mind  and  has 
discovered  how  motives  may  be  influ- 
enced and  action  directed  and  stimulated. 
It  has  blazed  the  way  for  certain  formulas 
which  may  be  relied  upon  to  produce 
definite  results.  It  has  assayed  records 
and  formulated  certain  rules  of  action 
based  upon  what  the  records  reveal.  It 
has  suggestively  established  a  reasonable 
ratio  between  expenditure  and  results. 

Whatever  else  this  new  science  of  ad- 
vertising has  made  plain,  it  has  assuredly 
done  much  to  establish  upon  a  firm  basis 
the  value  of  co-operation.  This  has  come 
through  much  pain  and  tribulation. 
Advertisers  were  the  most  jealous  people 
in  the  world.  Every  man's  sword  was 
drawn,  and  every  man's  hand  was  against 
every  other  man.  Competition  meant 
cut- throat  methods.  Amenity  was  un- 
thought  of.    No  quarter  was  ever  given. 

Somehow,  this  has  all  changed.  Some 
six  or  seven  years  ago  advertisers  began 
to  discover  that  it  was  better  to  co- 
operate than  to  cut  throats — that  it  paid 
better.  Then  advertising  clubs  began 
to  be  formed.  A  few  rash  spirits  began  to 
preach  brotherhood  as  a  business  rule 
of  action.  Here  and  there  men  found 
that  it  really  paid  better  to  be  decent  to 
one  another. 

The  clubs  spread  into  all  the  large 
cities.  Then  they  sprang  up  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns.  Now  they  are 
everywhere,  teaching  brotherhood  in  busi- 
ness, collecting  and  collating  and  dis- 
tributing again  the  best  ideas  of  all  the 
bright  men;  making  of  advertising  a 
highly  organized  and  acutely  sensitized 
human  business. 

Soon  after  they  began  to  find  them- 
selves, these  advertising  clubs  began  to 
get  together,  just  as  the  individuals  got 
together  to  form  the  clubs;  and  finally 
there  was  organized  the  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  iVmerica— the  great 
association  of  associations  that  is  to  come 
to  Boston  the  first  week  in  August  for 
its  seventh  annual  meeting.  Previous 
conventions  have  been  held  in  the  West, 
beginning  in  Chicago  and  traveling  to 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Kansas 
City  and  Omaha.  The  first  convention 
was  a  failure,  the  second  a  little  better. 


But  the  improvement  has  been  constant, 
and  last  year  there  were  some  eight  hun- 
dred delegates  at  Omaha. 

Indications  point  to  an  attendance  of 
from  2,000  to  2,500  advertising  men  in 
Boston  from  August  1  to  4.  There  may 
be  many  more;  there  can  scarcely  be 
less.  There  will  be  the  best  advertising 
men  from  every  city  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  will  be  liberal  delegations  from 
Europe  and  Canada.  The  program  deals 
with  the  big  features  of  the  advertising 
business,  and  the  speakers  are  to  be,  for 
the  most  part,  either  advertising  men 
or  men  who  are  peculiarly  well  equipped 
to  give  information  along  collateral  lines. 

This  convention  will  do  much  to  cor- 
relate varying  practices,  wipe  out  abuses 
that  still  persist,  strengthen  personal 
relations,  make  definite  many  theories, 
generally  extend  the  knowledge  of  adver- 
tising, and  establish  its  bona  fides.  Of 
course,  the  personal  benefit  will  far  out- 
weigh anything  that  can  be  gained  by  the 
profession  as  a  whole.  Successful  adver- 
tising depends  almost  wholly  upon  the 
character,  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  men 
who  create  and  handle  it.  The  personal 
equation  transcends  all  else.  This  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  case.  As  advertising 
is  an  appeal  to  persons,  it  is  evident  that 
a  person  is  to  be  the  intermediary  between 
the  seller  and  the  buyer  as  the  creator  of 
the  advertising. 

Personal  development  is  a  matter  of 
response  to  suggestion.  The  great  and 
vital  things  we  do  are  not  the  result  of 
direct  suggestion.  The  speeches  at  this 
convention  are  likely  to  be  keen  and 
informing,  but  their  greatest  office  will 
be  the  unlocking  of  the  minds  of  the  audi- 
tors. With  the  work  of  our  minds,  it  is 
that  someone  presses  the  button  that 
breaks  the  ordinary  circuit  of  our  thoughts 
and  gives  them  an  impulse  in  a  new  direc- 
tion, opens  the  door  to  the  initiative  that 
our  own  nature  has  stored  for  use.  The 
personal  contact  of  these  2,000  adver- 
tising men  and  the  resulting  new  energy 
and  the  quickened  initiative  which  each 
will  receive  will  operate  to  change  greatly 
the  practice  of  advertising  everywhere. 

Boston  ought  to  derive  benefit  from  this 
convention.  All  advertising  men  are 
constructive.  They  think  but  for  the 
purpose  of  acting.  What  they  see  and 
learn  here  they  will  take  home  and  apply. 
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THE  historian  of 
a  hundred  years 
hence,  seeking 
for  catch-words  upon 
which  to  build  his 
chapter  headings,  will 
find  one  ready  at  hand, 
one  which  he  cannot 
overlook.  He  will  be 
compelled  to  include 
in  his  review  of  the 
significant  movements 
of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury an  important  chap- 
ter  entitled  "The 
Awakening  of  New 
England." 

That  chapter  will  be 
of  absorbing  interest  to 
the  people  of  the  twenty- 
first  century.  They,  in 
those  days,  will  know 
New  England  as  the 
leader  of  the  whole 
nation  in  the  art  of 
working  and  in  the  art 
of  living,  and  turning 
to  their  history  they 
will  read  how  she  was 
the  American  birthplace  of  these  two 
great  arts,  how  she  for  a  time  forgot  her 
prestige,  then  suddenly  bestirred  herself 
and  came  again  into  her  own.  Reading 
this  chapter,  they  will  find  that  this 
rejuvenation  was  accomplished  by  what 
will  seem  to  them,  in  that  wiser  age, 
the  obvious  method,  a  method  which  we 
of  today  are  only  just  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate— the  cooperation  of  all  the 
community.  They  will  learn  that  in 
New  England  there  were  many  mani- 
festations of  this  cooperative  effort,  and 
that  almost  the  earliest  and  certainly 
the  most  striking  of  these  was  the  forma- 
tion and  growth  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Today,  it  is  still  too  soon  to  obtain  a 
perspective  upon  the  work  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce.    It  is  only  two 
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years  old.  But  it  has 
progressed  far  enough 
to  warrant  us  in  taking 
note  of  it  as  one  of 
the  most  significant 
movements  in  the 
United  States,  and  in 
finding  out  what  it  is 
and  does. 

The  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  with  its 
4,500  members  is  the 
largest  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  democratic  body, 
because  all  its  members 
are  individuals,  none 
of  them  firms,  because 
all  of  them  pay  dues 
at  the  same  rate,  and 
because  each  has  an 
equal  voice  in  the 
monthly  meetings 
which]  are  a  feature  of 
the  work  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

"To  promote  the 
commerce,  industry 
and  public  interests  of 
Boston  and  New  England" — that  is  the 
way  the  purpose  of  the  Chamber  is 
stated  in  its  charter,  and  toward  that 
end  it  has  steadily  set  its  course.  It 
works  for  a  section,  not  a  city.  It 
recognizes  that  the  prosperity  of  Boston 
and  the  prosperity  of  New  England 
are  inseparably  linked  with  one  another. 
Upon  the  development  of  the  entire 
section,  therefore,  its  energies  are  bent. 

And  these  energies  are  tremendous, 
having  behind  them,  as  they  have,  the 
force  of  4,500  earnest  men.  This  force 
is  converted  into  energy  through  the 
carefully  worked  out  organization  of  the 
Chamber.  It  has  a  board  of  directors, 
meeting  twice  a  month,  an  executive 
committee  made  up  of  members  of  the 
board,  meeting  weekly,  and  some  half 
a  hundred  other  committees,  meeting 
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at  various  intervals.  Every  one  of  the 
300  or  more  men  who  are  thus  actively 
engaged  in  the  work,  serves  without 
compensation.  Assisting  them,  however, 
is  a  paid  staff  of  men  and  women  selected 
because  of  special  fitness  for  the  task  of 
helping  the  committees  do  their  jobs, 
whether  they  be  industrial,  transporta- 
tion, commercial,  publicity,  or  civic 
fields.  Through  these  committees  and 
this  staff,  4,500  men  of  New  England 
speak  and  act  for  New  England. 

Such  an  organization  is  equipped  to 
do  big  things  in  a  big  way,  and  the 
verdict  of  the  public  is  that  it  is  succeed- 
ing. It  would  be  tiresome  to  chronicle 
here  in  detail  the  many  tasks  already 
accomplished  and  the  many  in  prospect. 

What  chiefly  interests  the  inquirer 
about  any  organization  is  the  scope  of 
its  activity,  the  scale  upon  which  its 
work  is  mapped  out,  and  the  size  of  the 
results  which  it  is  getting.  Such  an 
inquirer  about  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  would  want  to  know  how  it  is 
going  about  the  solution  of  transporta- 
tion difficulties,  what  it  is  doing  to  de- 
velop Boston's  magnificent  harbor, 
whether  it  is  meeting  the  demand  for 
new  industries,  how  it  is  advertising 
New  England,  what  is  its  outlook  upon 
the  problems  of  modern  civilization. 
To  each  of  these  questions  there  is  a 
pat  answer  in  the  present  day  work  of 
the  Chamber. 

Take  transportation.  The  Chamber 
has  within  the  past  year  handled  cases 
which  involved  the  freight  rates  on 
every  pound  of  goods  that  goes  out  of 
New  England.  These  cases  cover  com- 
prehensively the  entire  fabric  of  rates 
from  New  England  to  every  state  in  the 
Union.  Furthermore,  although  in  most 
of  these  cases  other  commercial  bodies 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  co- 
operated, the  manager  of  the  Boston 
transportation  department  was  or  is 
chairman  of  practically  all  the  joint 
transportation  committees  formed  by 
these  bodies.  For  example,  in  the 
strong  contest  against  the  general  ad- 
vance in  rates,  which  would  have  cost 
the  shippers  of  the  East  $27,000,000 
annual  increase  in  freight  charges,  with 
corresponding  damage  to  their  business, 
it  was  Boston  that  led,  and  it  was  a 
Boston  man  who  brought  forward  the 


famous  "efficiency  argument" — that  the 
railroads  could  save  $10,000,000  a  day 
simply  by  cutting  down  administrative 
expenses.  Boston,  acting  for  New  Eng- 
land, led  in  the  conferences  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
resulted  in  the  epoch-making  appoint- 
ment of  a  demurrage  commissioner  for 
New  England.  Boston  obtained  a  re- 
duction in  rates  which  will  bring  about 
6,000,000  more  bushels  of  grain  through 
the  port  than  would  otherwise  have  come, 
thus  preventing  the  diversion  of  steam- 
ships to  Montreal  during  the  season  of 
open  water  in  that  port.  Boston  is 
dealing  intelligently  and  with  promise  of 
success,  with  the  vexed  question  of  rates 
to  the  Spokane  territory,  rates  to  the 
Missouri  River  points,  rates  on  imported 
goods,  and  many  others  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

The  same  thorough-going  methods  mark 
the  work  for  the  development  of  Boston's 
neglected  harbor.  For  over  a  year  the 
Chamber  has  had  experts  working  out 
plans  for  harbor  improvement,  has  been 
accomplishing  one  by  one  certain  funda- 
mentals, and  has,  above  all,  been  edu- 
cating the  public  to  the  need  of  some  big, 
constructive  action.  This  spring  the 
Chamber's  committees  drew  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  a  sweeping 
bill,  creating  a  special  dock  board,  with 
expert  service  at  its  command,  to  have 
charge  of  all  future  development,  and 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  this  board  a 
large  appropriation.  The  public  de- 
mand now  began  to  be  insistent.  Other 
organizations  showed  active  interest. 
President  Mellen  of  the  New  Haven 
road,  on  an  occasion  arranged  by  the 
Chamber,  delivered  an  epoch-making 
address  calling  for  action.  Out  of  it  all 
came  a  recommendation  from  the  legis- 
lative committee  that  $9,000,000  be  ap- 
propriated at  once  to  be  expended  in 
developing  Boston  harbor  by  a  special 
dock  board,  as  urged  by  the  Chamber. 
The  bill,  now  before  the  Legislature, 
will  undoubtedly  pass. 

In  the  industrial  field,  Boston  is  taking 
a  unique  and  daring  course.  Instead 
of  employing  the  haphazard  methods 
frequently  used  by  cities  to  attract  new 
industries,  it  has  worked  out  a  plan  of  its 
own  for  placing  this  work  upon  a  scientific 
basis.    It  is  raising  a  half-million  dollar 
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fund  with  which  to  guarantee  the  credit 
of  small  industries,  making  it  possible 
for  men  who  have  promising  ideas  or 
who  have  small  plants  which  they  wish 
to  extend,  to  obtain  capital,  thus  en- 
couraging the  location  in  or  near  Boston 
of  plants  which  in  future  may  become 
great. 

Related  with  this  plan  is  that  for  a  great 
Industrial  and  Educational  Exposition, 
to  be  held  in  Boston  during  the  entire 
month  of  October.  This  exposition  will 
show  what  the  industrial  opportunities 
of  New  England  are,  and  what  enormous 
manufactures  it  already  has.  It  will 
be  made  up  of  exhibits  installed  by  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  all  the  six 
states,  working  exhibits  with  the  wheels 
actually  going  round  and  actually  turn- 
ing out  the  product.  It  will  show  to  the 
world,  through  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  will  attend,  the  skill  of  the  New  Eng- 
land workman,  the  diversity  of  the  goods 
he  makes,  the  amount  he  produces,  and 
the  unexcelled  quality  which  marks  his 
workmanship.  It  will  also  be  of  educa- 
tional value  in  showing  the  people  of 
New  England  itself  their  own  resources, 
and  in  educating  young  men  and  women 
to  the  dignity  of  industry. 

But,  above  all,  it  will  be  an  advertise- 
ment for  New  England,  and  in  this  it 
will  be  following  up  a  tremendously 
effective  advertisement  which  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  already  sent 
broadcast,  and  which  is  another  evidence 
of  the  large  way  in  which  Boston  is 
doing  things.  The  Chamber  has  pub- 
lished, and  through  its  members,  dis- 
tributed by  the  thousands  over  all  the 
country,  a  book  on  New  England.  Not 
a  piece  of  "boom  literature,"  not  a  dry 
statistical  review,  not  a  pamphlet  that 
finds  its  way  into  the  waste  basket,  but 
a  live,  readable,  well-bound  and  well- 


illustrated  volume,  written  by  experts  in 
an  interesting  way,  which  promptly  goes 
upon  the  library  shelves  of  the  thousands 
of  men  who  are  receiving  it  every- 
where. 

Proud  as  it  is  of  New  England,  how- 
ever, and  eager  as  it  is  to  proclaim  her 
praises,  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  constantly  seeking  for  new  ideas, 
always  anxious  to  learn  from  others. 
The  best  illustration  of  this  is  the  tour 
of  Europe  which  is  now  in  progress. 
Organized  by  the  Boston  Chamber  and 
composed  of  representatives  of  many 
American  cities  as  well  as  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Boston  men,  this  tour  is  being  made 
with  the  declared  purpose  of  seeing  the 
best  things  that  European  cities  and 
organizations  are  doing  along  commercial, 
industrial,  municipal  and  civic  lines,  in 
order  that  at  the  end  of  their  seventy- 
day  journey  the  voyagers  may  bring 
back  a  wealth  of  new  ideas  as  to  how  the 
business  of  American  cities  may  be  con- 
ducted better  and  more  economically  for 
the  greater  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
their  citizens. 

Another  purpose  of  this  tour  is  to 
present,  throughout  Europe,  official  in- 
vitation to  commercial  organizations  and 
governments  to  send  delegates  to  the 
International  Congress  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  to  be  held  in  Boston  next 
year.  This  congress  will  be  the  fifth 
biennial  reunion  of  the  chief  representa- 
tives of  business  throughout  the  world, 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing 
commercial  customs  and  of  promoting 
efficiency  and  increase  in  international 
trade.  The  fact  that  this  congress,  the 
first  to  be  held  in  the  New  World,  is  to 
occur  in  Boston,  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
recognition  that  could  be  desired  of  the 
importance  and  effectiveness  of  Boston's 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


^^The  life  history  of  humanity  has  proved  nothing  more  clearly  than  that  crowded 
populations,  if  they  would  live  in  health  and  happiness,  must  have  space  for  air,  for 
light,  for  exercise,  for  rest,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  peaceful  beauty  of  nature  which, 
because  it  is  the  opposite  of  the  noisy  ugliness  of  towns,  is  so  wonderfully  refreshing  to 
the  tired  souls  of  townspeople.''' — Charles  Eliot,  Landscape  Architect. 
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A CITY  built  like  a  home — with 
every  provision  for  comfort,  con- 
venience, beauty,  happiness — did 
your  mind  ever  dwell  on  such  a  city  as 
this? 

A  city  designed  by  architects,  engi- 
neers, educators,  artists,  by  experts 
employed  by  the  city  and  thinking  of 
the  city — a  city  for  the  people,  for  all  the 
people — did  your  dreams  ever  linger 
on  such  a  municipal  vision? 

There  are  many  such  cities  in  Germany. 
They  have  been  designed  by  experts, 
just  such  experts  as  you  would  employ 
were  you  building  a  home.  These  cities 
are  built  for  use;  they  are  planned  for 
business,  for  factories,  for  people,  with 
a  far-visioned  outlook  on  the  future  and 
a  consciousness  that  the  city  must  be 
controlled  in  the  interest  of  humanity  if 
it  would  not  destroy  humanity. 

I  have  gone  among  the  cities  of 
America  to  find  what  they  are  doing. 
I  have  been  among  the  unnoticed  men  and 
women,  numbered  by  the  thousands, 
working  in  countless  organizations,  who 
are  doing  things  and  dreaming  things. 
Most  of  them  are  unconscious  of  more 


than  their  own  little  piece  of  work. 
They  are  not  in  public  office— not  yet. 
Some  day  they  will  be.  Just  now  they 
are  paving  the  way  for  that  day  by 
forging  new  tools  for  the  city,  new 
charters  by  which  the  city  will  be  able 
to  express  the  people's  will.  They  are 
working  for  the  commission  plan  of 
government,  for  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall  through  which  the  people 
themselves  can  build  as  they  will.  Over 
one  hundred  cities  in  twenty-three  states 
have  adopted  this  new  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  has  spread  from  California  to 
Massachusetts  and  each  month  sees  new 
commission  cities  added  to  the  roll. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  city  is  hope- 
less. I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  true. 
Rather  I  should  say  the  city  is  the  most 
hopeful  of  our  institutions.  The  change 
in  the  past  ten  years  is  like  a  revolution. 
It  is  going  on  in  every  community;  it 
is  working  in  your  city,  even  though 
you  do  not  see  it.  I  do  not  mean  the 
graft  prosecutions,  the  vice  crusades,  the 
movement  to  put  bad  men  out  of  office 
and  good  ones  in.  These  are  insignificant 
incidents.    They  are  the  outward  and 
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visible  symptoms  of  something  far  bigger 
that  is  going  on  in  every  city  in  the  land. 

A  change  has  come  over  all  of  us,  a 
change  that  has  altered  the  whole  city 
movement.  A  few  years  ago  we  talked 
only  of  "turning  the  rascals  out,"  of 
"good  government,"  of  a  "business  man's 
administration  by  business  men."  We 
thought  we  could  reform  the  city  by 
putting  some  bad  men  in  jail  and  some 
good  men  in  the  city  hall.  We  were 
looking  for  a  Man,  a  Man  to  save  us 
from  ourselves,  from  our  absorption  in 
business  and  the  desire  to  get  as  much 
and  give  as  little  as  possible  in  this 
world  in  which  we  live. 

We  are  fast  leaving  that  behind.  We 
are  becoming  ashamed  of  ourselves,  of 
the  way  we  have  neglected  our  jobs — 
ashamed  of  the  city  itself.  We  are 
beginning  to  see  that  not  one  man  nor 
one  thousand  men  can  save  any  city; 
we  must  save  the  city  ourselves,  and  in 
the  process  ourselves  be  saved. 

Municipal  reform  is  becoming  in- 
dustrial, economic,  social.  For  the  first 
time  we  are  beginning  to  think  of  the 
city  as  an  entity,  to  plan  it,  mold  it, 
fashion  it  so  that  it  will  serve  humanity 
rather  than  destroy  it.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  such  exhilarating  phrases  as 
"Boston-1915";  "Cleveland,  A  City  for 
all  the  People";  "Do  it  for  Rochester"; 
"Madison,  A  Model  Capital  for  a  Model 
Commonwealth." 

The  American  city  is  being  born. 
This  new  idea  that  the  city  should  be 
built  as  men  build  homes  received  its 
inspiration  from  the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago  in  1893.  Then  men  began  to 
say  to  themselves:  "Why  cannot  we 
live  in  cities  as  beautiful  as  this  play 
city,  which  will  disappear  at  the  end  of 
the  summer?  Why  cannot  our  cities 
be  built  for  comfort,  for  convenience,  for 


beauty,  for  joy,  and  be  planned  by  ex- 
perts and  architects  trained  for  the 
purpose.'^" 

That  was  seventeen  years  ago.  During 
the  intervening  years  the  architects  who 
planned  the  Fair  and  the  artists  and 
landscape  gardeners  who  beautified  it 
have  longed  to  translate  their  fleeting 
plaster  casts  into  stone  and  marble,  to 
express  for  democracy  what  the  kings 
and  princes  of  Europe  are  doing  for  their 
cities.  Conferences  have  been  held,  a 
substantial  literature  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance, municipal  bodies  as  well  as 
chambers  of  commerce  and  civic  asso- 
ciations have  taken  up  the  idea  of  build- 
ing cities  along  intelligent  lines  and  with 
a  far-visioned  outlook  for  the  future. 
A  love  of  beauty  has  been  forming  as  well 
as  a  conviction  that  the  city  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  aggregation  of  mills, 
factories  and  sweatshops. 

More  than  sixty  cities  have  caught 
the  contagion  of  the  movement  and  have 
employed  experts  to  prepare  plans  for 
grouping  public  buildings  about  which 
the  life  of  the  community  will  center, 
for  opening  up  commanding  thorough- 
fares, for  parks  and  open  spaces,  for  the 
planning  of  suburban  residence  districts, 
for  the  development  of  water  fronts, 
for  docks  and  harbors  and  the  rearrange- 
ment of  business  districts.  They  are 
preparing  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  on  municipal  undertakings 
planned  by  architects,  landscape  artists 
and  engineers.    .    .  . 

A  city  like  a  World's  Fair,  but  in  stone 
rather  than  in  plaster,  planned  from 
center  to  circumference  far  in  advance 
of  its  needs  and  with  provision  for  every 
social  want,  that  is  the  meaning  of 
city  planning.  It  is  the  newest  of  the 
sciences  and  possibly  the  greatest  of 
them  all. 


"  To  make  cities — that  is  what  we  are  here  for.  For  the  city  is  strategic.  It  makes 
the  towns;  the  towns  make  the  villages;  the  villages  make  the  country.  He  who  makes 
the  city  makes  the  world.  After  all,  though  men  make  cities,  it  is  cities  which  make  men. 
Whether  our  national  life  is  great  or  mean,  whether  our  social  virtues  are  mature  or 
stunted,  whether  our  sons  are  moral  or  vicious,  whether  religion  is  possible  or  impossible, 
depends  upon  the  city.  .  .  .  To  the  reformer,  the  philanthropist,  the  economist,  the 
politician,  this  vision  of  the  city  is  the  great  classic  of  social  literature.'' — Henry 
Drummond. 
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EARL  F.  GATES 

Assistant  Organization  Secretary,  Boston-1915 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  development  of  a  city  plan  for  Metropolitan 
Boston  was  taken  last  month  when  Governor  Foss  appointed  the  Metropolitan  Planning 
Commission.  City-planning  is  the  leading  plank  in  the  1911  program  of  Boston- 
1915,  which  introduced  and  supported  the  bill  calling  for  the  appointment  of  the  new  com- 
mission . — Editor. 


MAYOR  FITZGERALD  wants  to 
drive  through  the  cluttered 
blocks  bounded  by  School, 
Tremont,  Winter  and  Washington  streets, 
a  new  street  parallel  with  Tremont  and 
Washington  streets.  Not  only  would  it 
wipe  out  a  dangerous  fire  hazard  that 
menaces  the  safety  of  down-town  Boston, 
but  he  believes  it  would  be  financially 
advantageous  to  the  city  and  would 
relieve,  in  part  at  least,  the  congested 
traffic  conditions  on  streets  now  jammed 
beyond  their  capacity  through  the  busy 
day  hours.  From  South  Boston  and 
Dorchester  is  coming  a  cry  for  a  tunnel 
and  the  rapid  transit  it  will  bring,  the 
business  men  and  citizens  of  the  West 
End  are  clamoring  for  an  extension  of 
the  East  Boston  tunnel  that  will  benefit 
them.  And  still  other  sections  are  seek- 
ing a  Boylston  street  tunnel.  Plans  that 
will  answer  these  demands  are  included 
in  a  bill  before  the  legislature.  A  $9,000,- 
000  dock  bill,  creating  a  Boston  harbor 
board  that  will  probably  develop  plans 
costing  other  millions,  is  under  considera- 
tion by  the  state  law-makers.  Three 
millions  have  been  released  for  East 
Boston  harbor  front  improvements.  A 
project  for  more  adequate  convenience 
stations  is  being  discussed.  And  these 
are  but  a  few  of  the  projects  that  are 
being  put  forward  today  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  city.  They  would  be  parts 
of  a  city  plan,  had  Boston  a  city  plan, 
or  else  they  would  be  eliminated  by  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  whole  city 
and  its  environs,  for  other  projects  of 
more  general  and  far-reaching  value. 
But  each  of  these  proposed  improve- 
ments is  being  considered  by  itself. 
They  are  not  being  correlated,  except 
incidentally.  Advisable  perhaps  in  them- 
selves, they  should  be  considered  only 


in  relation  to  all  other  needed  better- 
ments for  Boston.  The  dominating 
necessity  of  the  whole  situation  is  lack- 
ing— a  city  plan. 

Boston  has  no  city  plan;  it  has  only 
more  or  less  unrelated  portions  of  a  plan. 
It  would  be  considered  ridiculous  if  a 
business  concern  began  to  erect  a  build- 
ing for  its  accommodation  without  first 
calling  in  an  architect  and  having  de- 
tailed plans  carefully  prepared.  But  this 
is  the  course  Boston  has  been  and  is 
following.  Eventually,  however,  Boston 
must  have  a  city  plan,  if  it  is  to  retain  its 
position  among  the  world  cities,  if  it  is  to 
attract  and  keep  population,  if  it  is  to 
house  its  people  decently  and  at  reason- 
able cost,  if  it  is  to  provide  them  with 
adequate  transportation,  if  it  is  to  pro- 
tect them  effectively  from  fire  and  disease. 
And  it  is  the  hope  of  Boston-1915  that 
it  will  be  largely  instrumental  in  finally 
securing  for  Boston  a  wisely  constructed, 
comprehensive,  sensible  plan  for  the 
Boston  of  today  and  for  the  Boston  of 
the  future, — a  plan  that  will  make  Boston 
not  merely  a  more  beautiful  city  to  the 
eye,  but,  which  is  vastly  more  important, 
a  better  city  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

Already  this  year,  the  state  Legis- 
lature has  passed  a  bill  that  provides 
for  an  unpaid  commission  which  is  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  advisa- 
bility of  such  a  plan,  not  only  for  Boston, 
but  for  the  metropolitan  district.  Gov- 
ernor Foss  has  appointed  the  members  of 
the  commission.  Boston-1915  intro- 
duced and  supported  the  bill.  It  is  not 
all  that  it  sought,  but  it  is  a  beginning. 
Before  the  City  Council  is  an  order  pre- 
sented by  Councillor  Matthew  Hale 
providing  for  a  permanent  Boston  Plan- 
ning Commission.  This  order  also  has  the 
support  of  Boston-1915.    And  now  it 
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remains  to  arouse  the  people  to  the  need 
and  value  of  a  city  plan  and  a  commis- 
sion that  will  carry  out  its  provisions  and 
will  continually  re-plan,  suiting  the  plan 
to  changing  civic  needs.  The  mass  of 
the  people  have  but  the  slightest  inkling 
of  what  city-planning  means.  This  is 
not  strange,  for  city-planning  experts 
are  still  learning  this  old-new  science 
that  has  come  to  renewed  life. 

There  are  projects  in  the  making  that 
will,  if  the  hopes  of  Boston-1915  are 
realized,  give  the  people  of  Boston  an 
adequate  grasp  on  the  essential  facts  of 
city-planning,  which  is  at  best  a  complex, 
difficult  subject.  But,  while  the  plans 
are  incomplete,  one  detail  of  them  has 
been  carried  out.  This  detail  is  a  series 
of  six  talks  on  city-planning,  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Boston-1915,  by 
Prof.  James  Sturgis  Pray,  head  of  the 
department  of  landscape  architecture  of 
Harvard  University.  On  six  afternoons 
during  June,  Professor  Pray  developed 
some  of  the  essential,  basic  principles 
of  city-planning  before  a  group  of  city 
government  representatives,  business  men 
and  women  and  civic  workers.  They 
were  talks  such  as  it  is  hoped  may  be 
given  through  the  year  by  various 
Boston-1915  speakers  before  dozens  of 
organizations  of  all  kinds  in  this  city 
and  its  suburbs — for  it  is  as  important 
that  the  suburbs  of  Boston  should  enter 
into  a  city  plan  for  the  whole  district 
as  that  the  city  proper  should  have  a 
plan. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  go  fully  into 
the  details  of  Prof.  Pray's  talks,  but 
some  of  the  principal  features  may  be 
brought  out.  Prof.  Pray  did  not  at- 
tempt to  indicate  a  city  plan  for  Boston, 
but  dealt  with  city -planning  in  general, 
the  theory  of  practical  city-planning. 

He  discussed  streets  and  blocks  and 
squares,  their  various  classes,  their  uses, 
their  value  and  their  relations  to  each 
other.  Business,  residence  and  recrea- 
tion areas  and  the  plans  best  adapted 
for  each,  he  described.  Again  he  set 
forth  the  causes  of  congestion,  both  of 
population  and  of  traffic,  and  the  means 
of  relief  and  prevention  through  a 
properly  functioned  plan.  The  relations 
of  topography,  climate  and  racial  con- 
siderations to  city-planning  were  made 
clear.  He  presented,  in  short,  the 
A.  B.  C's  of  the  subject. 


In  the  beginning  he  pictured  the  city, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  city  planner, 
as  a  living  organism,  with  inherited 
tendencies,  acting  and  acted  upon  by 
its  environment.  And  he  defined  a  city, 
not  as  the  aggregation  of  a  definite 
number  of  people  under  one  form  of 
government,  but  as  a  community,  re- 
gardless of  the  political  limits,  distin- 
guished from  its  surroundings  by  some 
dominant  interest.  Each  city,  he  said, 
has  its  own  individual  and  peculiar 
problems,  which  make  inadvisable  the 
application  to  any  city  of  an  established 
type  of  city  plan.  It  is  not  wise  to  use 
arbitrarily  the  gridiron  type,  in  which 
the  streets  run  regularly  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  or  the  radial  type,  in 
which  they  spread  wheel-shape  from  a 
centre,  or  the  imposition  of  one  on  the 
other.  The  various  types  should  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  different  por- 
tions of  the  city,  the  city  as  a  whole 
being  in  general  irregular  in  its  lay-out, 
its  component  parts  regular. 

It  simplifies  matters  for  the  beginner 
in  city-planning  to  look  upon  the  city  as 
a  series  of  reliefs  and  flats,  or  solids  and 
voids,  the  solids  representing  the  blocks 
or  building  areas,  the  voids  the  streets 
and  open  places,  certain  block  areas 
between  the  streets  being  left  as  voids 
for  parks  and  playgrounds.  In  these 
two  divisions  develop  the  principal  prob- 
lems that  face  the  city  planner;  in  the 
block  the  complex  problem  of  housing; 
in  the  street  the  no  less  difficult  problem 
of  transportation,  each  with  its  tendency 
toward  congestion.  A  rational  plan  will 
minimize  these  two  classes  of  congestion, 
housing  and  traffic.  As  to  the  importance 
of  the  two  divisions  of  areas,  the  block 
and  the  street,  it  varies,  the  interests  of 
the  street  area  dominating  in  the  busi- 
ness section,  the  block  area  in  the  resi- 
dence section.  But  the  two  are  mutually 
interdependent  and  must  be  worked 
out  together. 

Prof.  Pray  classed  the  various  ways 
or  roads  as  the  radial  ways,  the  local 
ways,  the  peripheral  ways  and  the 
diagonal  ways.  The  radial  ways  are 
main  thoroughfares  and  converge  upon 
important  centers.  The  local  ways  are 
the  connecting  links  between  the  radial 
ways  and  care  for  the  distribution  of 
local  traffic.  In  the  smaller  cities  these 
are  the  only  ways  which  develop,  but 
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in  larger  cities  there  comes  a  demand  for 
peripheral  ways  which  circle  the  city 
center.  In  old  European  cities,  peri- 
pheral ways  have  been  constructed  on  the 
sites  of  the  ancient  city  walls.  The 
diagonal  ways  form  a  means  of  connec- 
tion between  one  subordinate  center 
and  another.  They  supply  oblique  ways 
from  one  radial  to  another.  The  real 
skeleton  of  the  city  is  thus  mapped  out 
by  four  classes  of  ways,  radial,  local, 
peripheral  and  diagonal. 

Following  his  introductory  talk.  Prof. 
Pray  took  up  in  turn  the  city  street 
and  its  types  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
street  to  its  function.  Then  in  a  similar 
manner  he  discussed  the  city  block  and 
its  adaptation  to  its  function.  The 
inseparable  relations  of  the  street  to 
the  block  and  the  functions  of  the  one 
and  the  other  were  emphasized,  and  then 
the  evils  that  grow  from  faulty  planning 
were  described,  street  and  housing  con- 
gestion, and  the  way  to  prevention  and 
relief  of  such  evils  pointed  out.  City 
beautification  was  not  ignored  by  Prof. 
Pray,  but  it  was  significant  also  that 
it  was  not  made  dominant.  The  new 
science  of  city-planning  seeks  first  the 
essential  things,  adequate  transportation 
and  the  healthful  and  happy  housing  of 
the  people.  Beauty  must  be  sought,  but 
not  to  the  detriment  of  utility. 

Some  of  the  comments  and  conjec- 
tures of  Prof.  Pray  had  the  interest  of 
the  unusual  for  the  students  who  at- 
tended the  talks.  He  predicted,  for 
one  thing,  that  in  the  near  future  certain 
streets  in  the  business  section  of  the  city 
will  be  closed  to  horse-drawn  vehicles, 
that  the  motor  truck  and  motor  car  will 
have  exclusive  use  of  busy  traffic  ways. 
Again  he  suggested  that  in  residence 
districts  there  need  not  be  so  many 
roadways  as  are  constructed  today, 
that  walks  between  the  houses  for  pedes- 
trians only,  without  the  traffic  roadway 
between  the  walks,  would  often  be  suffi- 
cient. One  can  readily  picture  beautiful 
suburban  districts  with  dusty  roads  elimin- 
ated, and  broad  stretches  of  greensward, 
tree-shaded,  between  the  houses. 


Prof.  Pray  does  not  belie v^e  it  is  neces- 
sary to  move  most  of  the  city  population 
into  the  suburbs  to  relieve  congestion. 
The  great  evil  of  congestion  is  not  that 
large  numbers  of  people  live  on  small 
areas,  but  that  they  live  under  miserably 
unsanitary  conditions.  A  large  number 
of  people  can  live  decently  and  health- 
fully on  a  small  area  of  land,  provided 
the  area  is  properly  planned  and  built 
upon.  And  irregularity  of  streets  found  a 
defender  in  Prof.  Pray.  x\ccording  to 
the  Germans,  he  said,  the  irregular  plan 
is  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  modern  city  from  hygienic,  social, 
economic  and  aesthetic  points  of  view. 
Boston,  with  its  famously  irregular  streets 
in  the  older  sections,  can  adapt  itself 
to  a  really  fundamental  city  plan  far 
more  readily  and  at  less  cost  than  can 
New  York. 

Many  people  still  believe  city-planning 
has  to  do  only  or  principally  with  city 
beautification,  with  the  destruction  of 
old  buildings  and  the  erection  of  new, 
magnificent  and  costly.  But  even  these 
brief  hints  at  what  Prof.  Pray  said  in 
his  talks,  show  clearly  that  use  rather 
than  beauty  is  the  dominant  factor 
in  city  planning,  that  the  city  which 
has  a  carefully  developed  city  plan  can 
best  house  its  citizens,  transport  them 
to  and  from  their  work  and  pleasure, 
conserve  their  strength  and  their  money, 
the  money  in  their  pockets,  the  money 
in  their  municipal  treasury.  "It  is," 
said  Prof.  Pray,  "the  problem  of  relief 
of  congestion,  both  of  population  and 
traffic,  that  has  given  the  real  impetus 
to  the  present  city-planning  movement." 

There  is  nothing  of  more  vital  im- 
portance that  Boston-191o  can  do  for 
Boston  than  to  secure  for  it  a  city  plan; 
for  in  a  city  plan  are  to  be  found  all 
those  other  ends  towards  which  Boston- 
1915  and  its  affiliated  organizations  are 
working.  And  I  would  urge  every 
citizen  of  Boston  to  awaken  to  the 
need  Boston  has  for  a  city  plan, 
to  study  city-planning,  to  take  part 
in  the  movement  to  secure  a  city 
plan. 


BALTIMORE'S  PUBLIC  ATHLETIC 

LEAGUE 
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Boston's  new  Municipal  Athletic  Association,  founded  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
successful  summer  games  conducted  by  the  Boston-1915  Boys'  Game  Committee,  will  find 
many  suggestions  for  organization  in  Baltimore's  Public  Athletic  League. — Editor. 


BOSTON'S  new  Municipal  Athletic 
Association  has  a  prototype  in  the 
Baltimore  Public  Athletic  League, 
founded  in  1908  "for  the  improvement 
of  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Baltimore  City  and  its  vi- 
cinity." A  section  of  the  League's  by- 
laws will  explain  its  objects  a  little  more 
clearly. 

This  organization  is  formed  to  conduct  play- 
grounds, athletic  games,  gymnastic  exercises  and 
such  other  activities  as  may  be  thought  wise  from 
time  to  time  to  establish  in  Baltimore  City  and 
vicinity,  among  the  school  children,  among  children, 
young  men  and  girls  who  are  not  attending  schools, 
and  among  working  men  and  boys,  and  in  con- 
nection therewith  to  co-operate  with  the  public 
school  authorities,  the  park  board  and  with  other 
public  and  private  committees  or  organizations; 
to  provide  suitable  athletic  grounds  and  buildings; 
and  to  secure  competent  instructors  or  directors 
for  the  various  branches  of  its  work. 

From  its  beginning  the  Baltimore 
League  has  recognized  that  the  physical 
welfare  of  girls  and  young  women  is  as 
important  as  the  promotion  of  athletics 
and  gymnastics  for  boys  and  young 
men.  The  Children's  Playground  As- 
sociation is  now  in  co-operation  with  the 
League,  giving  special  attention  to  the 
recreation  of  girls  and  young  women. 

Today  we  are  beginning  to  realize,  said  a  recent 
report  of  the  League,  that  normal  recreation  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  all  stages  of  life,  and  that  it 
is  even  of  greater  importance  to  the  character  of 
the  developing  individual,  to  provide  adequately 
for  his  recreative  activities  than  it  is  to  educate 
him  in  the  conventional  manner.  So  we  find  that 
the  play  movement  becomes  not  a  matter  of  little 
children  alone,  but  the  problem  of  the  recreation 
of  the  whole  people. 

The  Public  Athletic  League  is  one  of  the  natural 
results  of  the  operation  of  the  causes  and  conditions 
here  considered,  duplicating  the  work  of  no  other 
institution,  but  organizing  all  the  forces  interested 
that  these  shall  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
new  spirit  of  the  times  until  the  city  of  Baltimore 
shall  realize  its  glorious  opportunity  and  consequent 
duty  to  provide  a  complete  system  of  municipal 
recreation  for  the  whole  people,  wisely  planned. 


expertly  administered  and  generously  supported 
on  the  same  plane  of  dignity  and  efficiency  as  the 
Department  of  Education  or  any  other  recognized 
department  of  municipal  responsibility. 

From  this  statement  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  formation  of  the  Public 
Athletic  League  in  Baltimore  was  a  first 
step  toward  complete  recreational  pro- 
vision for  the  entire  city.  The  difference 
between  the  Baltimore  and  Boston  situ- 
ations lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  simul- 
taneously with  the  development  of  Bos- 
ton's Municipal  Athletic  Association,  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  establish  a  Recre- 
ation Department  to  cover  the  whole 
field. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Baltimore  League  a 
policy  was  adopted  involving  the  fol- 
lowing preliminary  features: 

1.  A  survey  of  recreation  facilities  of  the  city  and 
vicinity,  both  indoor  and  outdoor. 

2.  Indoor  gymnasia  and  how  to  make  such  facili- 
ties more  useful. 

3.  Co-operation  with  the  public  schools. 

4.  Outdoor  plans,  including  co-operation  with 
the  park  officials  and  others. 

5.  Co-operation  with  the  Playground  Associa- 
tion (which  afterwards  worked  into  close  relation- 
ship, with  a  joint  secretary) . 

6.  Co-operation  with  the  Bath  Commission 
(which  resulted  in  the  beginning  of  a  real  civic 
recreation  center). 

One  of  the  constructive  efforts  of  the 
League  was  to  have  a  clause  inserted  in 
the  new  Baltimore  charter,  giving  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council  full  power  "to 
establish  or  maintain  directly,  or  by  con- 
tract, reasonable  facilities  for  the  public 
recreation."  Although  the  new  charter 
failed  to  pass  the  Maryland  Legislature, 
this  particular  section  was  rescued  from 
the  wreck  and  became  a  law,  so  that  it 
is  now  possible  for  the  city  to  pay  part 
of  the  expenses  of  the  League's  work 
and  also  to  extend  plans  in  new  direc- 
tions.   The  appropriation  for  this  year 
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is  $3,000.  There  is  no  provision  for 
joint  municipal  and  private  administra- 
tion, as  is  proposed  in  Boston's  Recre- 
ation Department. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  city 
parks  are  excellenth^  located  for  recre- 
ation of  all  kinds  and  consequently  one 
of  the  important  parts  of  last  year's 
work  was  to  secure  equipment,  super- 
vision, and  wider  use  of  the  means  for 
recreation.  It  has  been  the  chief  aim 
of  the  League  to  make  proper  provision 
for  every  boy  to  secure  the  kinds  of 
physical  exercise  and  sport  that  he  most 
enjoyed  and  that  would  be  worth  his 
while.  As  a  result  of 
these  plans,  fully 
ninety  per  cent  of  all 
the  boys  and  young 
men  registered  with 
the  League  partici- 
pate in  some  form 
of  competitive  sport, 
and  take  part  in  the 
physical  activities 
carried  on  in  "class 
formations." 

Group  athletics, 
athletic  badge  tests, 
team  games  tourna- 
ments, and  standard 
track  and  field  events 
made  up  last  year's 
program.  The  term 
''group  athletics" 
refers  to  events  in 
which  all  or  a  large  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  center  of  activity,  such  as  a 
playground  or  a  gymnasium,  participate 
as  a  group  and  establish  a  record  that 
represents  the  average  performance  of  the 
whole  number.  This  scheme  makes  it 
possible  for  each  individual  to  see  that 
his  own  work  may  raise  the  final  score. 
He  is  given  a  "group  reason"  to  do  his 
best,  even  though,  as  a  personal  per- 
former, his  record  might  be  poor.  By 
this  method  of  competition  it  is  found 
easier  to  raise  the  average  for  the  group 
by  improving  the  work  of  a  large  number 
of  poor  performers,  than  to  increase  the 
record  of  a  few  "stars." 

The  athletic  badge  test  is  a  method  of 
competition  in  which  each  boy  is  shown 
a  standard  which  he  ought  to  reach  un- 
less physically  incapacitated.  Three 
events — chinning  the  bar,  jumping  and 


running — are  arranged  for  three  classes 
of  boys.  If  a  boy  in  the  first  class  reaches 
the  standard  set  for  these  events,  he  re- 
ceives a  bronze  button;  a  silver  button  is 
the  reward  in  the  second  class,  and  a  gold 
button  in  the  third  class.  A  trophy  is  also 
awarded  to  the  group  having  the  largest 
percentage  of  successful  contestants. 

Through  "team  game  tournaments," 
basket  ball,  dodge  ball,  volley  ball,  re- 
lay racing  and  the  like  are  combined  in 
one  tournament,  carried  on  throughout 
the  summer  at  all  the  centers,  according 
to  schedule. 

The  standard  track  and  field  events 
include  games  similar 
to  those  conducted 
by  the  Boston-1915 
Boys  Games  Com- 
mittee during  the  last 
two  summers.  The 
boys  are  classified 
according  to  weight 
so  that  those  of 
about  equal  ability 
and  development 
come  together. 

The  League's  med- 
als and  trophies  are 
of  small  intrinsic  val- 
ue, but  of  suflficient 
artistic  merit  to  make 
them  worth  compet- 
ing for.  The  chief 
feature  is  a  badge, 
emblematic  of  the 
spirit  of  the  League,  given  to  successful 
contestants  at  their  first  winning.  Sus- 
pended from  this  badge  are  pendants 
bearing  figures  representing  the  different 
events  for  which  they  are  given.  A  con- 
testant winning  more  than  one  place  has 
pendants  attached  to  those  already  won. 
For  juniors  the  badge  is  bronze  and  for 
seniors,  silver.  Pendants  are  of  gold, 
silver  and  bronze  for  first,  second  and 
third  classes.  The  badge  is  a  repro- 
duction of  a  beautiful  medallion,  typify- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  League  by  an  original 
conception  of  the  boy  David  hurling 
the  stone  in  his  conflict  with  the  giant 
Goliath.  The  pendant  for  the  track 
events  bears  the  figure  of  a  sprinter,  and 
the  other  pendants  are  equally  typical 
of  the  events  for  which  they  are  awarded. 

An  institutional  section  of  the  League 
takes   in   settlement   houses,  missions. 
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churches,  etc.,  where  the  League  conducts 
indoor  work  during  the  winter  season. 
The  pubUc  school  section  includes  out- 
door sports  in  spring  and  fall  and  indoor 
games  in  winter.  An  outdoor  section 
administers  the  daytime  sports  during 
the  vacation  months,  and  from  April  to 
October  cares  for  the  night  games. 

It  is  evident  from  this  very  general 
outline  that  the  work  of  the  Public 
Athletic  League  of  Baltimore  has  as- 
sumed a  much  wider  scope  than  is  yet 
realized  or  even  understood  by  Boston 
people.    But  there  is  nothing  in  the 


Baltimore  plan  outside  the  range  of  the 
policy  adopted  for  the  Municipal  Ath- 
letic Association  of  Boston.  The  only 
difference  is  that  with  the  prospective 
creation  of  Boston's  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Departments  some  of  the  work 
which  the  Baltimore  League  undertakes 
will,  in  Boston,  be  under  the  city  depart- 
ment, in  co-operation  with  the  Munic- 
ipal Athletic  Association  and  other 
organizations.  The  ideals  of  the  two 
cities  are  identical,  but  Baltimore  leads 
in  the  practical  execution  of  plans,  thus 
far  only  conceived  in  Boston. 
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EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  WORK 


E.  R.  PRITCHARD, 

Secretary  Chicago  Department  of  Health 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Health  is  a  leader  in  spreading  popidar  knowledge  of  health 
conditions  ''among  those  who  should  be  benefited  by  it.''  Through  its  weekly  Bulletin 
and  its  organized  lectures  it  has  proved  the  real  value  of  sanitary  instruction,  which,  the 
Bulletin  states,  is  more  important  than  sanitary  legislation.  The  syllabus  of  the 
Health  Conference  of  Boston-1915  states  that  'Hi  has  become  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Health  to  help  educate  the  community  in  public  health  matters.'' — Editor. 


IT  will,  perhaps,  be  conceded  by  all 
trained  sanitarians  and  those  en- 
gaged in  public  health  work,  that 
education  and  publicity  constitute  its 
most  important  adjunct.  The  legiti- 
mate work  of  a  department  of  health 
lies  wholly  in  the  field  of  prevention; 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  curing  of 
diseases,  but  leaves  that  entirely  to  the 
physician,  where  it  properly  belongs. 
The  marvelous  progress  that  has  been 
made  during  the  past  two  decades  in 
controlling  and  stamping  out  the  pre- 
ventable diseases  has  been  due  to  pub- 
licity and  education  more  than  to  any 
other  one  cause. 

When  Jenner  discovered  vaccination, 
it  was  publicity  of  the  fact,  wide  dis- 
semination of  that  knowledge,  that  made 
it  a  blessing  to  mankind.  When  Major 
Reed  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital 
discovered  that  yellow  fever  was  not 
contagious,  but  infectious,  and  that  it 
was  transmitted  by  a  certain  type  of 
mosquito,  the  publicity  of  that  important 
bit  of  information,  more  than  any  other 
method,  was  the  means  that  led  to  the 
abolition  of  yellow  fever  in  epidemic 
form  in  the  south,  and  the  passing  of 
shot  gun  quarantine,  which  in  itself  was 
;a  disgrace  to  modern  Christian  .civili- 
zatiom  And  so  A\4th  -all  the  diseases  th-at 
.are  atnena'ble  to  sanitary  adauiimstra- 
tion;  it  has  been  publicity,  popular  educa- 
tion, that  has  enabled  trained  sanitarians., 
with  the  aid  of  an  intelligent  and  en- 
lightened people,  to  bring  t!hem  under 
control  and  thus  effect  th^  slaving  of 
thousands  of  human  lives. 


Education  is  the  need  of  the  hour 
in  health  matters,  as  it  is  in  every  other 
field  of  human  activity.  People  want 
to  be  well;  they  dread  sickness,  suffering 
and  death.  It  is  only  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  that  prompts  intelli- 
gent human  beings  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  knowledge  or  information  that 
will  enable  them  to  avoid  the  diseases 
that  they  need  not  have  if  they  only 
know  what  to  do  to  avoid  them.  And 
in  the  light  of  the  sanitary  achievements 
of  the  past  ten  years,  it  may  be  safely 
postulated  that  when  sanitary  adminis- 
tration reaches  its  highest  standard  of 
efficiency,  as  it  ultimately  will,  there 
will  be  no  more  epidemics  of  the  pre- 
ventable diseases. 

Less  than  ten  years  ago  consumption 
was  classed  among  the  incurable  dis- 
eases. Today  we  know  that  it  is  not 
only  curable,  but  easily  cured  if  taken 
in  the  early  stages.  Now,  physicians 
and  sanitarians  are  urging  all  those 
who  suspect  that  they  may  have  this 
dread  disease,  to  obtain  early  diagnosis, 
for  the  reason  that  such  diagnosis  no 
longer  means  the  handing  of  a  death 
warrant,  but  on  the  contrary,  means 
restoration  to  health  and  a  return  to 
the  activities  of  daily  life.  No  longer 
is  it  necessary  for  those  so  afflicted  to 
seek  congenial  climes  -at  great  expense.. 
Consumptives  ;are  now  ■being  cured  in 
every  stkte  of  the  Union,  -and  fresh  air^ 
sunshine,  food  ;arkd  rest  ;are  the  agencies 
by  which  these  cures  are  accomplished. 
In  the  world-wide  fight  that  is  now  being 
waged  against  th^e  (rreat  White  PJague^ 
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publicity  and  education  are  the  all- 
important  factors.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
millions  have  already  been  spent  in  this 
campaign  of  publicity  and  education,  and 
millions  more  will  be  spent  before  it  is 
ended,  and  before  this  dread  destroyer  of 
human  life  has  been  stamped  out. 

The  Department  of  Health  of  Chicago 
for  many  years — dating  back  to  the  time 
of  the  late  Dr.  Frank  W.  Reilly,  who,  as 
assistant  commissioner,  founded  the  de- 
partment bulletin,  and  started  the  first 
bureau  of  publicity  and  education- — 
has  believed  in  and  advocated  publicity 
and  educational  methods.  Almost  im- 
mediately upon  his  accession  to  office, 
Dr.  Evans  began  to  enlarge  this  pub- 
licity work,  which  soon  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  present  Bureau  of 
Publicity  and  Education,  of  which  the 
writer  has  been  in  charge.  The  activities 
of  this  Bureau  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows: 

The  organization  of  a  lecture  bureau, 
through  which  speakers  are  furnished 
for  the  civic  and  religious  bodies  and 
improvement  clubs  and  settlement  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  city. 

During  the  past  three  years,  hundreds 
of  "health  talks"  have  been  delivered 
all  over  the  city,  touching  every  phase 
of  health  work.  Some  of  them  have 
been  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  and 
cover  housing  conditions,  community 
sanitation,  control  of  contagion,  venti- 
lation, food  inspection,  etc. 

The  issuance  of  press  bulletins,  con- 
stituting a  syndicate  health  information 
service  to  something  like  130  publica- 
tions of  every  class  and  character,  printed 
in  many  of  the  foreign  languages  and 
published  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  These 
little  "Health  Talks,"  rarely  exceeding 
three  hundred  words  in  length,  have 
been  warmly  welcomed  by  the  editors 
of  the  publications  named,  who  have 
published  them  in  their  papers  and  when 
of  especial  importance,  have  commented 
upon  them  editorially.  This  service 
also  has  been  made  especially  effective 
in  times  of  emergency,  when  diphtheria 
or  scarlet  fever  has  been  prevalent  or 
during  the  summer  months  when  the 
Baby  Welfare  Work  was  in  progress. 

The  industrial  bulletins  constitute  a 
weekly  service  published  for  the  indus- 
trial and  manufacturing  institutions  of 


Chicago,  for  display  upon  their  bulletin 
boards.  These  bulletins  cover  every 
phase  of  shop  and  factory  sanitation, 
and  it  is  believed  have  been  of  great 
educational  value.  As  a  sample,  the 
following  has  been  distributed  and  posted 
in  thousands  of  shops  and  factories 
throughout  the  city: 

SOME  SANITARY  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SHOP, 
STORE  AND  FACTORY: 

Consumption  is  a  house  disease. 
It  is  caused  by  germs. 
Do  not  spit  on  the  floors. 
No  spit,  no  consumption. 

Cuspidors  should  be  provided  and  cleansed 
daily. 

Colds  are  catching. 

Hot  close  places  with  foul  air  cause  colds  and 
pneumonia. 

Ventilate  in  cold  weather. 

Get  plenty  of  warmed  air. 

A  hot  place  needs  more  air  than  a  cold  one. 

A  work  shop  must  be  warm;  keep  the  fans  going. 

Dust  is  dangerous. 

Floors  should  be  sprinkled  just  before  being 
swept. 

Dirt  and  disease  go  together. 
Water  closets,  urinals  and  wash  sinks  should  be 
kept  clean. 

Live  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible. 

Get  all  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  you  can. 

Keep  the  body  clean  by  frequent  bathing. 

Wash  the  hands  before  eating  the  noonday  lunch. 

Once  more:  Do  not  spit  on  the  floor. 

Do  not  allow  your  shopmates  to  spit  on  the  floor. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

During  the  summer  of  1910,  the  de- 
partment added  to  its  Publicity  and 
Educational  Bureau  moving  picture 
shows  of  an  interesting  and  educational 
character.  These  were  presented  at 
many  of  the  moving-picture  theatres 
and  in  some  of  the  public  and  parochial 
schools.  There  were  two  of  these  exhibits, 
one  embracing  two  sets  of  films,  "The 
Acrobatic  Fly"  and  "The  Fly  Pest." 
This  set  of  pictures  presented  in  detail 
the  life  history  of  the  common  house  fly, 
and  illustrated  in  a  graphic  and  forceful 
way  its  unspeakably  filthy  habits.  The 
second  exhibit,  "The  Man  Who  Learned," 
presented  the  story  of  the  dirty  dairyman 
who  refused  to  be  clean  and  whose  dirty 
milk  poisoned  his  own  grandson  and 
came  near  killing  the  little  fellow.  Then 
the  dairyman  came  to  his  senses  and 
adopted  and  installed  sanitary  methods 
and  appliances,  and  turned  out  safe, 
clean  milk. 

The  department  has  also  made  use  of 
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the  street,  elevated  and  steam  car  lines 
of  the  city  in  its  publicity  work,  some 
of  these  corporations  co-operating  by 
allowing  the  department  to  place  in 
unused  or  unsold  places  in  their  cars, 
such  announcements,  advice  and  warn- 
ing as  it  has  to  offer  at  the  time.  These 
spaces  are  used  mainly  in  helping  to 
spread  information  to  the  public  re- 
garding consumption  and  the  dirty-air 
diseases,  and  the  importance  of  having 
a  clean  and  safe  milk  supply. 

A  feature  of  the  publicity  and  educa- 
tional work  during  the  past  summer  in 
connection  with  the  infant  welfare  work, 
was  the  publication  and  posting  through- 
out the  Polish  and  Italian  settlements  of 
the  city,  of  cards  printed  in  the  Polish 
and  Italian  languages,  giving  advice  to 
mothers  as  to  the  hot  weather  care  of 
babies.  It  is  believed  that  these  cards 
rendered  effective  aid  in  this  important 
work. 

Omission  must  not  be  made  of  the 


charts  and  diagrams  prepared  by  Dr. 
C.  St.  Clair  Drake  of  the  department,  in 
which  have  been  marshalled  in  a  most 
telling  way  facts  and  figures  pertaining 
to  every  phase  of  public  health  work. 
Thousands  of  these  charts  and  diagrams 
have  been  distributed  throughout  the 
city,  in  the  class  rooms  of  the  public 
schools  and  many  of  the  churches.  They 
have  been  greatly  sought  after  by  educa- 
tional bodies  throughout  the  entire 
country,  permission  being  asked  by  a 
health  publication  in  London,  which 
reproduced  and  published  some  of  them 
in  that  city. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know,  too,  that  the 
department's  educatipnal  and  publicity 
methods  have  attracted  wide  attention 
and  favorable  comment  throughout  the 
entire  country.  In  fact  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  during  the  past  three  years  it 
has  led  all  other  departments  in  this 
now  recognized  field  of  public  health 
work. 


MAKING  DOCTORS  EFFICIENT 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Health  Conference  of  Boston-1915  held  in  March,  every  medical 
school  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  put  itself  on  record  as  favoring  an  extension  of  the  system 
of  giving  more  practical  examinations  to  applicants  for  licenses  to  practice  medicine. 
The  State  Board  of  Registration  in  Medicine  also  believes  that  the  examinations  should 
be  made  more  practical.  The  question  of  extending  the  powers  of  the  State  Board  is  a 
part  of  the  1911  program  of  Boston-1915,  introduced  by  the  Health  Conference. — Editor. 


HANDSOME  diplomas  filled  with 
impressive  Latin  phrases  signed 
with  imposing  flourishes  and 
capped  with  college  seals  have,  during 
the  month,  authorized  thousands  of 
doctors  to  practice  on  the  community. 

The  community  can't  help  itself;  and 
wise  .  as  these  new-fledged  physicians 
may  be,  the  community  is  pretty  sure 
to  suffer  more  or  less,  at  least  until  a 
few  months  or  years  have  wrinkled  the 
handsome  parchment  in  the  handsome 
frame  over  the  new  desk.  Practice  makes 
the  doctor  perfect,  but  often  does  not 
help  the  unfortunate  patient. 

As  an  indication  of  the  lack  of  practical 
professional  training  given  by  some  of 
our  medical  schools,  a  surprising  state- 
ment  appears    in   the    report  of  the 


Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Regis- 
tration for  1909.  In  the  examinations 
given  by  the  Massachusetts  board,  pre- 
ceding the  publication  of  the  1909  report, 
seventy-nine  applicants  were  required  to 
test  urine  for  sugar  by  Fehling's  method. 
A  majority  failed  to  receive  a  passing 
mark.  Thirty-two  were  marked  under 
50  and,  of  this  number,  fourteen  were 
marked  zero,  several  stating  that  they 
had  never  made  the  test.  In  reference 
to  these  examinations  the  report  states: 
''This  is  not  an  exceptional  showing  of 
deficiencies  determined  by  our  practical 
tests.  The  showing  has  been  equally 
poor  and  decisive  in  our  practical  work." 

To  make  more  practical  the  examina- 
tions for  licenses  to  practice  medicine 
is  one  of  the  most  important  planks  of 
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the  Boston-1915  program  for  1911.  That 
such  a  change  in  the  theory  of  examina- 
tion should  be  of  recent  development,  is 
not  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered 
that  only  within  recent  times  has  the 
state  interfered  at  all  to  establish  a 
standard  for  would-be  doctors.  In  1894 
a  registration  act  was  passed  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  even  then  graduates  of 
certain  schools  were  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  act.  Eventually  the 
law  was  amended  to  include  all  appli- 
cants, regardless  of  prior  training. 

The  written  test  alone  was  adhered  to 
for  some  time  after  the  registration  act 
was  passed,  and  the  standard  has  always 
been  high  in  Massachusetts.  But  the  very 
term — "practice  of  medicine" — points 
out  the  inconsistency  of  a  method  which 
would  test  a  candidate's  ability  "to 
practise"  by  examining  him  regarding 
his  theoretical  knowledge  alone. 

Ohio,  Colorado,  Nebraska  and  Min- 
nesota have  gone  farthest  in  protecting 
themselves  against  incompetent  prac- 
titioners. In  Ohio,  in  addition  to  written 
examinations,  every  patient  must  make 
a  physical  examination  of  actual  patients 
and  diagnose  the  cases.  These  "profes- 
sional sick  men"  are  paid  fees  for  their 
services  and  if  they  enjoy  doctors'  visits 
as  much  as  most  invalids  do,  their  lot 
must  indeed  be  happy.  To  add  to  the 
excitement  of  the  day,  they  can  specu- 
late whether  or  not  the  next  applicant 
will  inflict  them  with  tuberculosis  or 
angina  pectoris.  Each  student  is  also 
required  to  make  a  urine  analysis  and  to 
identify  bacteria  and  various  pathological 
specimens. 

In  Colorado,  in  addition  to  various 
laboratory  tests  in  chemistry,  the  appli- 
cant must  examine  two  patients — one 
for  actual  disease  and  the  other  for 
regional  and  topographical  anatomy. 

Nebraska  goes  a  step  farther  and  re- 
quires six  practical  tests — histology, 
urinalysis,  pathology,  bacteriology,  phy- 
sical diagnosis,  and  simple  refraction. 

In  Minnesota  the  system  of  practical 
examinations  embraces  surgical  and  re- 
gional anatomy  on  the  cadaver,  as  well 
as  practical  laboratory  work,  both  chem- 
ical and  microscopical.  The  applicant 
is  required  to  make  physical  diagnosis 
in  the  hospital  wards. 

Massachusetts  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  this  respect,  and  the  problem 


which  now  confronts  the  State  Board  of 
Registration  is  to  extend  the  system  of 
practical  examinations  until  it  shall 
include  all  the  elements  required  to  test 
thoroughly  the  applicant's  ability  as  a 
prospective  practitioner.  That  the  board 
is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  idea  is 
shown  in  the  reports  of  1906  and  1907 
where  attention  is  called  to  this  fact: 

"Applicants,  simply  from  a  superficial  knowledge 
derived  from  medical  compends  or  by  memorizing 
hand  books  of  answers  to  questions  asked  or  likely 
to  be  asked  by  examining  boards,  may  succeed  in 
passing  an  appropriate  examination  before  any 
state  board  and  yet  be  grossly  unfit  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  a  physician." 

The  law  requires  that  "the  examination  shall 
be  wholly  or  in  part  in  writing" — this  does  not 
preclude  practical  work  in  the  laboratory  or 
other  demonstrations  of  a  practical  character.  In 
the  examinations  held  this  year  the  board  has 
made  a  beginning  in  conducting  them  along  the 
lines  of  practical  work  in  microscopy  in  the  labora- 
tory and  in  demonstrations  on  the  mannikin — a 
mixed  examination  written,  oral  and  practical  is, 
we  believe,  best  calculated  to  ensure  an  actual 
test  of  one's  qualifications  to  enter  upon  the  practice 
of  medicine. 

The  argument  of  additional  expense 
to  be  incurred,  by  following  the  examples 
of  Ohio,  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Min- 
nesota will  hardly  stand  analysis;  for 
the  Massachusetts  Board  has  accumu- 
lated a  surplus  above  its  annual  ex- 
penses, for  the  past  six  years.  In  1908 
that  surplus  was  $746.61;  in  1909, 
$548.67;  and  in  1910,  $255.42.  Until 
last  year  the  income  derived  from  fees 
paid  by  applicants  has  exceeded  the  total 
expenses  of  the  board,  with  the  result 
that  until  last  year  the  examination  of 
applicants  has  cost  the  Commonwealth 
nothing.  The  number  examined,  based 
on  an  average  for  the  past  five  years,  is 
71  for  March,  46  for  May,  136  for  July, 
63  for  September  and  76  for  November. 

The  additional  expense  which  would 
be  incurred  by  the  Massachusetts  board 
in  extending  its  practical  examination 
would  include  the  cost  of  patients,  ad- 
ditional supervising  physicians  and  proper 
rooms  and  laboratories. 

Based  on  Ohio's  experience  where 
fifteen  patients  were  found  necessary 
for  a  class  of  170,  only  thirty-seven 
patients  would  be  needed  in  Massachu- 
setts for  the  four  examinations  of  the 
year.  At  the  Ohio  rate  of  $1  a  patient 
the  additional  cost  to  the  Commonwealth 
would  be  only  $37. 

Basing  the  computation  on  the  Ohio 
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figures,  and  assuming  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  state  board  would  be  unable 
to  supervise  the  practical  examinations 
because  of  the  supervisory  work  inci- 
dental to  the  written  tests,  twenty- 
three  physicians  would  be  required,  at 
a  maximum  cost  of  ten  dollars  each, 
or  $230.  All  of  the  necessary  rooms 
could  be  obtained  from  the  local  medical 
schools,  thus  eliminating  that  item  of 
expense. 

These  three  elements  constitute  practi- 
cally all  the  additional  expenses  in- 
volved and  could  be  easily  met,  if  not 
out  of  the  present  annual  surplus  of  ap- 


propriation over  expenditure,  certainly 
by  an  appropriation  equal  to  that  of 
1908,  when  $6,900  was  appropriated  for- 
the  State  Board,  or  $450  in  excess  of  thef 
appropriation  of  $6,450  made  for  the  cur- ' 
rent  year. 

To  keep  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished and  to  add  to  it  such  development 
as  will  make  Massachusetts  first  among 
the  states  of  the  Union  in  this  funda- 
mental matter,  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Boston-1915  Health  Conference  in  its 
co-operation  with  the  state  board  to 
develop  further  the  method  of  practical 
examinations  in  Massachusetts. 


BOSTON  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS* 

The  work  in  Boston  s  Continuation  Schools  marks  an  imjportant  step  in  solving 
the  problem  of  part-time  schooling  which  forms  one  of  the  planks  of  the  igii  program  of 
Boston-igis . — Editor. 

W.  STANWOOD  FIELD 

Director  of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools,  Boston 


IT  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  Boston 
20,000  working  youths  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years. 
The  fact  that  the  elementary  school  has 
not  fitted  these  youths  for  the  vocations 
which  they  enter,  as  well  as  they  should 
be  fitted,  is  no  reflection  upon  the  ele- 
mentary school.  The  time  when  special- 
ized vocational  instruction  can  be  made 
effective,  comes  after  the  pupils  have 
left  the  elementary  school.  The  prob- 
lem of  training  our  working  boys  and 
girls  for  honest  employment  and  in- 
dustrious careers,  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  everywhere,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  our  industrial  world  depends 
largely  upon  this  type  of  education. 

The  importance  of  instruction  for 
working  people  is  well  set  forth  in  a 
recent  letter  of  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth 
Brown,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  who  wrote  as  follows: 


*Note: — The  term  "Continuation  Schools"  as  used  in 
this  article  and  as  applied  by  the  Boston  School  Commit- 
tee refers  to  schools  for  working  people  conducted  during 
working  hours. 

These  schools  offer  specialized  instruction  closely  related 
to  the  vocations  of  its  pupils.  Employers  allow  their 
workers  to  attend  during  working  hours  without  loss  of 
pay.  The  continuation  schools  in  Boston  were  the  first  of 
their  type  in  America  to  be  opened  under  public  school 
management  and  support , 


"In  order  that  the  members  of  our 
democracy  may  fitly  discharge  the  full 
duty  of  citizenship  in  our  rapidly  changing 
society,  no  year  of  life,  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  can  safely  be  left  bare  of 
any  provision  for  schooling.  For  those 
who  can  continue  to  devote  the  latter 
years  of  this  period  chiefly  to  education, 
such  provision  is  found  in  the  high  schools, 
technical  and  professional  schools  and 
colleges.  But  what  provision  shall  be 
made  for  those  who  must  devote  these 
years  of  their  lives  chiefly  to  the  earning 
of  a  livelihood?" 

Educational  opportunity  for  working 
people  has  been  supplied  to  an  extent 
in  our  evening  schools,  but  these  schools 
do  not  answer  adequately  the  needs  of 
these  younger  workers.  If  they  have 
done  their  duty  by  their  day's  work, 
they  are  in  no  condition  for  intensive 
mental  activity  in  the  evening. 

At  fourteen,  or  soon  after,  the  majority 
of  youths  start  their  life  work,  free  to 
stand,  but  prone  to  fall.  Henceforward 
they  will  work  for  themselves  and,  not 
improbably,  help  to  support  their  homes. 
The  next  few  years  are  most  difficult, 
for  boys  and  girls  are  too  young  to  ob- 
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Association,  and  of  the  shoe  and  leather  trade 
generally,  when  I  say  that  this  innovation  in  local 
educational  methods  has  already  proved  itself  to 
be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  school  system." 

A.  W.  Donovan,  President  of  E.  T.  Wright  &  Co.: 
"I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  assure  you  that  the 
work  which  has  been  accomplished  has  been  very 
much  appreciated  by  the  business  nien  of  Boston. 
...  It  has  been  so  successful  that  it  would  seem 
that  there  should  be  more  and  larger  classes  formed 
to  take  up  the  studies  of  the  various  industries  of 
the  city." 

T.  B.  Fitzpatrick  of  Brown-Durrell  Company: 
"The  closing  of  the  term  at  the  Continuation 
School  prompts  me  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
School  Committee,  the  business  men,  and  all  in- 
terested will  continue  to  encourage  this  system 
Evidences  are  more  and  more  apparent  th 
field  open  to  this  school  is  a  large  ou 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  £e 

E.  M.  Fisher  of  W,  " 
writes : 
have  d 


employed  over  two  months,  two  on  ac- 
count of  illness.  Eighty-three  reported 
their  salary  increased.  Of  that  num- 
ber seventy-six  per  cent  received  a 
salary  increase  of  more  than  twenty 
per  cent.  Seventy-nine  out  of  the  hun- 
dred are  still  with  the  same  employer. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from 
the  reports  above  mentioned.  The  num- 
ber at  the  beginning  of  each  extract 
corresponds  with  the  numb^ 
original  report. 


ployment  begins,  the  greater  part  learned 
at  school  has  been  forgotten,  and  they 
are  less  apt  than  when  they  left  day- 
school  two  or  three  years  before. 

Industry  must  not  take  a  child  at 
fourteen  and  leave  him,  intellectually, 
at  the  same  place  he  occupied  when 
eighteen. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  however, 
little  or  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  majority  of  our  boys  and  girls,  who, 
often  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
must  go  to  work.  For  such,  the  instruc- 
tion most  closely  connected  with  the 
work  to  be  secured  gives  greatest  promise, 
and  it  is  easy  to  provide  for  this  in  con- 
nection with  his  regular  work.  Few, 
if  any  employers,  are  unwilling  to  give 
an  employee  reasonable  time  for  study 
during  working  hours,  without  loss  of 
pay;  because  the  employer  is  thereby 
increasing  his  worker's  efficiency.. 

When  the  youth  leaves  school  the  re- 
quirements of  school  life  are  a  part  of 
him.    When  he  secures  his   "job"  he 


The  Sue- 
's- period  of  ad- 
They  are  most  difficult.  He 
must  fit  himself  into  an  industrial  life. 
To  make  the  transition  from  the  accept- 
able school  life  to  the  well-placed  in- 
dustrial life  more  easy  and  more  safe,  is 
the  problem  of  the  continuation  and  part 
time  school. 

On  May  3,  1909,  the  Boston  School 
Committee  directed  the  superintendent 
to  ask  for  the  cooperation  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  continuation  schools.  On 
Februray  7,  1910,  the  School  Committee 
assigned  the  present  director  of  evening 
and  continuation  schools  to  the  study 
of  the  problem.  In  March  the  estab- 
lishment of  classes  was  authorized,  and 
they  were  opened  during  the  following 
month.  A  course  was  given  in  the  shoe 
and  leather  industries,  one  in  dry  goods 
and  two  in  preparatory  salesmanship. 
All  classes  were  held  during  working 
hours,  and  the  pupils  attended  without 
loss  of  pay.  Instruction  in  the  two 
courses  first  named  was  given  by  employ- 
ers and  experts  in  the  respective  busi- 
nesses. 
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with  the  higher  positions;  and  it  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  we  are  attacking 
the  problem.  The  whole  tone  of  our 
continuation  schools  dignifies  labor,  and 
seeks  to  turn  out  the  young  man  and 
young  woman  who  by  their  ambition 
and  worthiness  bring  credit  to  the  po- 
sitions in  which  they  are  placed.  This 
is  the  type  of  person  most  useful  to  so- 
ciety and  most  sought  by  the  business 
^T^only  type  that  the  em- 
Lnomote.  The 


s 

tion ;  no] 

fabrics,  care  oi^Locl  , 
commercial  arithmetic ; 
commercial  geography ; 
commercial  correspond- 
ence; salesmanship;  ef- 
ficiency training  and  vis- 
its to  industrial  plants. 

The  pupils  in  the  pre- 
paratory  salesmanship 
were  all  employed  by 
department  stores  as 
cash  boys  and  cash  girls, 
bundle  boys  and  bundle 
girls,  auditors,  stock 
clerks,  etc.  They  were 
allowed  to  attend  two 
sessions  a  week  of  two 
and  one-half  hours  each. 
Instruction  was  given 
principally  by  a  teacher 
of  one  of  the  public 
schools  especially  fitted 
for  the  work.  This  in- 
struction was  supple- 
mented by  frequent 
talks  by  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  other  experts 
in  the  employ  of  the 


most  vital  interest.  It  enlivens  their 
daily  tasks.  Study,  closely  related  to 
their  duties,  forms  a  part  of  their  regular 
work.  They  are  not  preparing  for  some 
indefinite  "job"  that  they  may  never 
get — -they  have  the  job  already  and  they 
aim  to  increase  their  efficiency  in  their 
present  positions.  They  are  not  ac- 
cumulating knowledge  that  will  be  for- 
gotten before  they  have  a  chance  to 
apply  it — they  are  learning  the  meaning 
of  problems  and  conditions  which  are 
being  worked  out  on  a  commercial 
about  them  day  by  day,  and  they 
tion  of  their  duties  to  the  in- 
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Let  us  meet  you  and  show  you  the  ins  and  outs  of 
national  trade  journalism.  Each  week  we  publish 
the  greatest,*  the  largest,  the  most  influential  exclu- 
sive trade  journal  in  Boston;  it  goes  wherever  you  go 
— even  to  your  very  town. 

It  is  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder.  We  have  a  bunch 
of  shirt-sleeve  workers  who  will  take  pleasure  in  show- 
ing you,  as  a  visitor  or  as  a  local-ite,  the  workings — 
how  to  put  together  a  powerful  trade  journal.  It's 
for  the  retailer  of  shoes  and  for  you — and  if  you'll 
visit  us,  we'll  promise  not  to  talk  business — just  show 
you  around  and  introduce  you  to  details  informally. 

May  we  expect  a  call  from  you.'' 

*  An  adjective  without  apology. 
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Guide  to  Places  of  Interest  in  and  around  Boston  and  how  to 
reach  them  from  Convention  Headquarters,  Hotel  Lenox 


AMERICAN  LEAGUE  BALL  GROUNDS: 

Cars  marked  "Ball  Grounds,"  all  pass  one  block  south,  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

ART  MUSEUM: 

Cars  marked  "AUston"  or  "Brookline  Village,"  one  block  south,  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

BACK  BAY  POST  OFFICE:— 

Nearest  post  office,  one  block  south,  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

BUNKER  HILL  MONUMENT:— 

Subway  car,  change  at  Park  Street  for  Bunker  Hill  car. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE:— 

Subway  car,  change  at  Park  Street  for  North  Station  car,  getting  off  at  Scollay  Square.  Walk 
down  State  Street  to  Broad  Street  and  through  to  Milk  one  block  below  Broad. 

CITY  HALL:— 

Subway  car;  get  off  at  Park  Street,  one  block  on  Tremont  Street  to  School. 
FANEUIL  HALL:— 

Subway  car;  change  at  Park  Street  to  North  Station  car,  getting  off  at  Adams  Square,  one  minute 
east  of  Square. 

FRANKLIN  PARK:— 

Take  any  Dudley  Street  car  on  Huntington  Avenue,  one  block  south,  and  change  at  Dudley  Street 
to  Mattapan  car. 

NAVY  YARD:— 

Subway  car;  change  at  Park  Street  to  Charlestown  car,  getting  off  at  City  Square;  three  minutes 
from  square. 

NORTH  STATION:— 

Subway  car;  change  at  Park  Street  to  North  Station  car. 

OLD  SOUTH  CHURCH:— 

Subway  car;  get  off  at  Park  Street,  one  block  on  Tremont  Street  to  School  Street,  through  School 
to  Washington. 

OLD  NORTH  CHURCH:— 

Subway  car;  change  at  Park  Street  to  North  Station  car,  getting  off  at  Adams  Square,  one  block  to 
Hanover  to  Salem  Street. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY:— 

One  block  below  headquarters,  facing  Copley  Square. 

SOUTH  TERMINAL  STATION:— 

Subway  car;  get  transfer  and  change  at  Boylston  Street  Station. 

STATE  HOUSE:— 

Subway  car;  get  off  at  Park  Street;  one  minute  walk  through  Common. 

STATE  STREET:— Banking  District  and  Stock  Exchange:— 

Subway  car  at  Hotel,  change  at  Park  Street  to  North  Station  car,  getting  off  at  Scollay  Square; 
two  minutes  down  State  Street. 

MARBLEHEAD:-  ^^^"^^^  PLEASURE  RESORTS 

Take  trains  at  North  Station  or  subway  car,  and  change  at  Scollay  Square  to  Marblehead  car. 

NAHANT  AND  BASS  POINT:— 

Take  subway  car;  get  transfer  to  Rowes  Wharf  car,  changing  at  Boylston  Street  Station;  get  off 
at  Rowes  Wharf  and  either  take  boat  to  Nahant  or  Revere  Beach  and  Lynn  R.  R.  to  Lynn  and  car 
to  Nahant,  time  one  hour  either  way. 

NANTASKET  AND  PARAGON  PARK:— 

Take  subway  car;  get  transfer  to  Rowes  Wharf  car,  changing  at  Boylston  Street  Station;  boats 
leave  Rowes  Wharf  twenty  minutes  past  the  hour;  one  hour's  ride. 

NORUMBEGA  PARK  ON  CHARLES  RIVER:— 

Cars  pass  headquarters  on  Boylston  Street,  going  west. 

PLYMOUTH:— 

Take  subway  car;  get  Rowes  Wharf  transfer,  changing  at  Boylston  Street.  Boat  leaves  Rowes 
Wharf  at  10  o'clock,  returning  at  6.   Time,  3  hours.   Trains  for  Plymouth  leave  South  Station. 

REVERE  BEACH  AND  WONDERLAND:— 

Take  subway  car;  get  Rowes  Wharf  transfer,  changing  at  Boylston  Street.  Ferry  boats  connecting 
with  trains  run  every  five  minutes. 
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NOTE  AND  COMMENT 


WITH  no  conference  of  committee 
meetings  of  Boston-1915  during 
August  and  September,  the  Publication 
Committee  of  NEW  BOSTON  decided 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  a 
slight  reduction  in  the  number  of  pages 
in  this  and  the  succeeding  issue  of  the 
magazine.  Beginning  with  October  the 
usual  regular  number  of  pages  will  be 
published. 

In  the  meantime  our  readers  can  be 
of  greatest  assistance  to  NEW  BOSTON 
and  Boston-1915  by  sending  us  the 
names  of  friends  who  would  be  inter- 
ested in  the  movement  for  which  this 
magazine  stands.  With  the  machinery 
of  Boston-1915  in  working  order  and 
with  a  good  record  of  accomplishment 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  1911  pro- 
gram, the  fall  and  winter  months  should 
see  decided  progress  toward  the  ideals 
of  1915.  Every  reader  of  NEW  BOS- 
TON who  assists  us  in  enlarging  our 
circulation  is  contributing  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  Boston-1915. 

For  Unlocking  Boston's  School- 
houses 

WHILE  the  country-wide  movement 
for  making  public  school  build- 
ings available  for  the  use  of  the  people 
during  those  hours  when  they  are  usually 
deserted  and  locked,  backed  as  it  is  by 
powerful  public  opinion  in  its  favor, 
assures  ultimately  the  further  use  of 
Boston's  $20,000,000  school  plant  by 
the  citizens  for  public  gatherings  of 
various  kinds  in  keeping  with  educational 


purposes,  the  immediate  success  of  the 
Boston-1915  plan  for  a  larger  use  of  the 
school  structures  is  for  the  moment 
hanging  in  the  balance.  Just  as  success 
seemed  assured  by  the  passage  in  the 
City  Council  of  Mayor  Fitzgerald's 
order  appropriating  $13,000  for  carrying 
out  the  details  of  the  plan  developed  by 
Boston-1915  and  the  Boston  Home  and 
School  Association,  which  was  favored 
by  a  majority  of  the  Council,  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  Thomas  M.  Babson  ren- 
dered to  the  Council  an  opinion  that  the 
order  was  illegal,  that  the  council  had 
no  right  under  statutes  to  make  an  appro- 
priation of  this  kind  and  if  the  appro- 
priation was  made  the  money  could  not 
be  expended  for  the  purposes  intended. 
He  further  said  that  he  could  see  no  legal 
way  in  which  the  city  could  appropriate 
money  for  the  school  plan.  The  question 
was  threshed  out  at  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Council  on 
June  28;  it  was  voted  to  report  "ought 
not  to  pass  on  the  appropriation  order." 
This  report  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the 
Council.  Councillors  Matthew  Hale, 
Thomas  J.  Kenny  and  others  took  direct 
issue  with  Counsel  Babson,  and  asserted 
that  the  money  can  be  legally  appro- 
priated for  the  further  use  of  school 
buildings  as  proposed.  A  new  ordinance 
will  be  presented  to  the  Council,  which, 
it  is  believed,  will  open  the  way  for  the 
appropriation  and  its  legal  expenditure 
for  unlocking  the  doors  of  the  school 
buildings  so  that  they  may  be  used 
all  of  the  people  during  the  hours  the 
school  sessions  are  not  in  progress. 
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Public  Recreation  Committee 

A PUBLIC  Recreation  Committee  is 
now  in  the  initial  stages  of  or- 
ganization in  Boston.  The  committee 
will  be  composed  of  representative  cit- 
izens as  well  as  of  men  and  women 
interested  in  the  practical  aspects  of 
playground,  gymnasium  and  other  ac- 
tivities. The  formation  of  this  citizens' 
committee  is  an  indication  of  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  public  senti- 
ment favorable  to  wider  usefulness  of  the 
parks,  playgrounds,  baths  and  all  the 
other  facilities  of  this  nature  that  the 
city  has  provided  so  liberally  for  public 
benefit. 

The  ordinance  now  before  the  city 
Council  for  the  consolidation  of  existing 
departments  and  the  creation  of  a  Park 
and  Recreation  Department  shows  plainly 
an  official  recognition  of  the  need  for  a 
changed  policy,  with  concentration  of 
authority  and  intelligent  supervision.  It 
is  not  expected  that  the  ordinance  re- 
ferred to  will  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Council  until  late  in  August.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  conceivable  that  a  body 
of  public-spirited  citizens  may  render 
valuable  service  in  paving  the  way  for 
the  successful  operation  of  the  new  de- 
partment, and  perhaps  later  co-operate 
with  its  officials.  The  prospective  Pub- 
lic Recreation  Committee  aims  to  bring 
together  the  various  individuals,  or- 
ganizations and  other  interests  concerned 
in  any  phase  of  recreation,  so  that  there 
may  be  uniform  progress  according  to  a 
rational  plan  that  will  serve  the  whole 
city. 

The  initial  step  toward  this  organiza- 
tion was  a  suggestion  made  by  E.  B. 
Mero  to  the  Youth  Conference  of  Boston- 
1915  and  approved  by  that  body  on 
June  1.  Later,  approval  was  given  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  Boston-1915. 
Thus  the  Public  Recreation  Committee 
becomes  a  factor  in  carrying  out  Project 
4  of  the  1911  program — "to  secure  a 
larger  and  better  use  of  playgrounds  and 
recreation  facilities."  The  vote  of  the 
Youth  Conference  provided  for:  "A 
Committee  on  Organization  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  a  Public  Recreation 
Committee;  the  committee  to  be  author- 
ized to  organize  if  it  deemed  such  action 
desirable."    The  organization  committee 


was  unanimous  in  deciding  that  such  a 
permanent  committee  was  necessary. 
The  organization  committee  consists  of 
Joseph  Lee,  Miss  Frances  G.  Curtis  and 
E.  B.  Mero.  Frank  S.  Mason,  chairman 
of  the  Youth  Conference,  has  served  on 
the  committee. 

The  program  of  action  cannot  be  an- 
nounced at  this  time,  but  it  is  certain  to 
aim  at  concentration  of  efforts  now  un- 
related, as  well  as  providing  a  method 
by  which  something  definite  may  be 
accomplished  as  a  result  of  the  various 
investigations  and  studies  that  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time.  Very 
little  further  study  is  required;  action  is 
the  need  to  bring  about  the  improvements 
so  plainly  pointed  out  in  the  investi- 
gations carried  on  by  Boston-1915,  the 
Women's  Municipal  League,  United  Im- 
provement Association  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies. 

City  Planning  in  Los  Angeles 

LOS  ANGELES  has  a  newly  appointed 
City  Planning  Committee,  formed, 
very  largely,  as  a  result  of  the  interest 
aroused  in  the  subject  after  a  city  plan- 
ning conference  which  brought  delegates 
to  Los  Angeles  from  all  parts  of  the 
Southwest.  The '  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor  and  has  Dana  W. 
Bartlett,  the  founder  of  the  Los  Angeles- 
1915  movement  as  its  head.  After  a 
preliminary  report  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  City  Council  it  is  expected 
that  the  committee  will  become  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  city  government.  Al- 
ready specific  work  is  in  progress,  in- 
cluding a  model  village  of  concrete 
houses  to  be  constructed  on  twenty 
acres  of  city  land  granted  by  the  City 
Council. 

Los  Angeles  is  in  much  the  same  situ- 
ation as  Boston  regarding  the  necessity 
of  comprehensive  planning  which  shall 
include  the  surrounding  suburbs.  The 
consolidation  of  city  and  county  govern- 
ments is  now  being  undertaken  in  Los 
Angeles  with  good  prospects  of  accom- 
plishment, as  the  entire  county  is  now 
working  for  a  new  water  and  electricity 
supply  which  will  become  available  with 
the  completion  of  the  great  Owens 
River  Aqueduct. 
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Albany-1916 

AMONG  the  numerous  organizations 
patterned  after  Boston-1915  is  the 
Albany-1916  movement,  organized  in 
December,  1910,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
At  that  time  a  report  was  made,  calling 
attention  to  the  need  for  certain  im- 
provements in  the  city,  outlining  the 
work  that  might  be  done  and  suggesting 
the  formation  of  an  organization  to  be 
known  as  Albany-1916.  A  special  com- 
mittee was  appointed  which  drew  up  a 
short  constitution  providing  for  a  general 
committee  of  fifteen  to  have  charge  of 
the  work.  This  committee  is  made  up 
of  the  Mayor  and  the  presidents  of  the 
following  societies:  Central  Federation 
of  Labor,  Albany  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion, Woman's  Club,  Association  for 
the  Co-operation  of  Charities,  Civic 
League,  City  Planning  Association  and 
eight  other  members. 

The  constitution  provides  that  no 
member  of  the  general  committee  shall 
be  on  any  sub-committee  and  that  no 
person  shall  appear  on  more  than  one 
committee.  In  this  way  the  work  is 
divided  among  a  number  of  persons. 
Before  action  is  taken,  all  recommenda- 
tions must  be  approved  by  the  general 
committee,  after  which  sub-committees 
have  entire  charge  of  carrying  out  the 
plans.  The  following  committees  are 
now  at  work:  Co-operation  and  Co- 
ordination of  Charities,  Housing,  Beauti- 
fying State  Street,  Collection  and  Dis- 
posal of  Ashes  and  Garbage,  Trolley 
Terminals,  Improving  Pearl  Street,  Lec- 
tures and  Publicity. 

It  is  the  plan  of  Albany-1916  to  hold 
a  preliminary  industrial  exposition  within 
a  short  time,  to  be  followed  in  1916  by 
a  similar  exposition  on  a  much  larger 
scale. 

Loan  Shark  Law  for  Massachusetts 

ON  July  19  Governor  Foss  signed  a 
loan  shark  bill  which  puts  the  en- 
tire regulation  of  loan  companies  in  the 
hands  of  a  state  supervisor  appointed  by 
the  governor.  The  new  law  goes  into 
effect  on  August  1. 

The  supervisor  shall  be  required  to 
investigate  the  business  of  the  loan 
agencies  at  least  once  a  year.    He  is  to 


have  the  aid  of  the  state  and  local  police 
in  carrying  out  his  recommendations, 
which  include  the  absolute  power  to 
grant  or  revoke  licenses  and  the  fixing  of 
rates  of  interest. 

No  assignment  of  wages  as  security 
for  loans  of  less  than  $300  shall  be  valid 
unless  agreed  to  by  the  employer  of  the 
borrower.  If  the  borrower  is  a  married 
man,  his  wife's  signature  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  transaction.  At  least  $10 
of  the  borrower's  wages  must  be  exempt 
from  assignment.  A  fine  of  $500  is  the 
penalty  to  be  imposed  on  any  agency 
violating  the  act. 

Hot  Waves  and  Mortality  Rates 

WHEN  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  said, 
in  Hampton's  Magazine  for  July, 
that  "we  die  faster  and  have  more  dis- 
eases when  we  are  babies  in  the  cradle 
than  we  do  in  our  second  childhood," 
he  did  not  take  account  of  excessive 
mortality  rates  among  aged  persons  due 
to  extremes  of  heat.  "The  Clinic"  in 
the  Boston  Transcript  summarizes  the 
mortality  effects  of  the  record-breaking 
fortnight  in  July,  and  concludes  that 
the  old  contributed  much  more  than  their 
regular  share  to  the  death  rolls  of  the 
city.  During  the  week  preceding  last 
month's  hot  wave,  the  number  of  deaths 
among  persons  over  sixty  years  of  age 
was  forty-four.  For  the  weeks  of  July 
8  and  16  the  number  rose  to  112  and  125 
respectively.  The  death-rate  among  the 
old  usually  keeps  below  fifty  during  the 
summer  months,  late  winter  and  spring 
being  the  periods  of  greatest  mortality. 
One  hundred  and  twelve  is  nearly  three 
times  the  regular  rate,  and  125  is  more 
than  three  times  the  average  mortality 
rate  for  the  six  weeks  of  real  summer. 

On  the  other  hand,  infants  of  less  than 
one  year  of  age  stood  the  heat  of  early 
July  remarkably  well.  During  the  first 
week  of  the  hot  weather,  seventy-two 
babies  died,  and  during  the  second  week 
fifty-five.  Up  to  the  first  of  July  the 
deaths  among  infants  was  about  the  same 
as  last  year,  and  the  total  effect  of  the 
hot  wave  shows  about  twenty-five  more 
than  have  succumbed  in  ordinary  years. 

Up  to  the  first  of  July  the  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  of  infants  was  much  the 
same  as  in  the  past  years,  less  than  1907 
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by  about  thirty,  than  1908  by  about  one 
hundred,  more  than  1910  by  thirty  and 
more  than  1909,  which  is  the  phenomenal 
year  in  such  matters,  by  about  fifty, 
preserving  somewhat  less  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  other  four  years. 

The  author  of  "The  Clinic"  concludes 
that  "the  figures  for  the  loss  of  babies 
this  year,  with  the  aggravating  circum- 
stances of  the  protracted  hot  spell,  are 
very  greatly  to  the  credit  of  their  powers 
of  resistance  and  to  the  environment 
that  the  city  authorities  and  the  philan- 
thropic associations  have  been  able  to 
throw  around  them." 

The  Boston  Newsboys  Vacation 

EVERY  Tuesday  morning  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  six- 
teen newsboys,  selected  according  to 
size,  may  be  seen  starting  from  their 
Tremont  Street  headquarters  for  a  week's 
vacation  in  the  country.  All  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Newsboys  Club,  the 
majority  being  under  fourteen  years  of 
age. 

After  the  lists  are  made  up  early  in 
the  spring  each  group  meets  several 
times  to  become  better  acquainted  and 
to  plan  a  program  for  its  particular 
week.  The  nominal  expense  to  the  boy 
is  fifty  cents,  the  car-fare  one  way,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  many  boys  lose  much 
of  the  revenue  of  their  "corners"  during 
their  absence  and  some  cannot  get  away 
at  all  on  this  account. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  eventful 
day  each  one  of  these  lads  has  been 
telling  his  customers  that  he  intends  to 
spend  "a  whole  week"  at  Halifax.  The 
customers  think  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and 
speak  of  its  .attractions,  but  the  boy 
makes  haste  to  assure  them  that  no  such 
ordinary  place  is  his  destination.  It  is 
Halifax,  Mass.,  where  there  is  boating, 
bathing  and  fishing;  Halifax,  where  the 
baseball  field  is  equal  to  that  on  which  the 
Red  Sox  play;  Halifax,  where  he  can 
pick  berries  to  his  heart's  content  and 
to  his  stomach's  distress;  Halifax,  where 
there  is  a  real  sheriff! 

Although  the  train  does  not  leave 
until  12.45  p.  m.,  the  clubhouse  is  crowded 
by  ten  o'clock  with  the  fortunate  ones 


and  the  friends  gathered  to  see  them  off. 
Each  boy  carries  a  little  bundle  contain- 
ing a  pair  of  tights,  a  towel,  a  tooth- 
brush, a  baseball  glove  and  something 
to  eat. 

Charmingly  situated  in  a  grove  of 
pines  on  the  shores  of  East  Monponsett 
Lake,  fully  equipped  for  boating  and 
other  sports  and  possessing  exceptional 
facilities  for  bathing,  the  camp  affords 
each  new  group  a  continuous  round  of 
wholesome  delight. 

Upon  arrival  at  camp  the  boys  are 
assigned  to  tents  and  to  working  squads. 
Each  is  required  to  perform  some  light 
duty  as  his  share  in  the  day's  work  of 
the  camp. 

Monday  evening  is  reserved  for  ama- 
teur night.  The  programs  are  made  up, 
for  the  most  part,  of  snatches  of  songs 
from  the  popular  airs  and  parodies, 
many  of  which  are  survivals  of  the  annual 
minstrel  show.  An  improvised  stage 
amid  real  scenery  is  a  unique  feature, 
and  not  infrequently  real  moonlight  adds 
its  charm. 

One  day  is  devoted  to  "hiking."  The 
distance  covered  depends  somewhat  on 
the  size  of  the  boys.  The  purpose  is 
not  for  exercise;  for  the  newsboy  does 
not  need  more  exercise  than  comes  to 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  trade.  To  know 
nature  and  to  feel  the  influence  of  coun- 
try life  is  his  real  need.  Baseball, 
athletic  events,  water  sports,  historic 
trips,  visits  to  neighboring  camps,  and 
similar  diversions  take  up  the  remainder 
of  the  week. 

On  Tuesday  the  boy  returns  to  the 
three  room  tenement  that  he,  with 
several  others,  call  home.  He  picks  up 
the  strap  that  has  also  had  a  week's 
vacation  and  starts  for  Newspaper  Row. 
Much  has  come  to  him  during  this  short 
week.  He  has  profited  by  a  complete 
change.  He  has  learned  what  real  play 
is  as  contrasted  with  shooting  craps  in 
the  alley.  He  has  eaten,  slept  and  played 
with  his  competitor  in  business  and  has 
come  to  trust  and  to  co-operate  with  him. 
The  spirit  of  neighborliness  that  has  been 
awakened  is  but  the  beginning  of  a 
wholesome  community  spirit  that  will 
lead  to  highest  civic  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility. 
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Municipal  Improvement  Board  in 
Brookline 

ABOARD  of  Municipal  Improve- 
ments has  been  appointed  in  Brook- 
line  to  study  questions  of  municipal 
betterment  and  advise  the  town  officials 
regarding  constructive  work.  The  new 
board  consists  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Selectmen  for  terms  of 
three  years.  The  members  serve  with- 
out pay  and  act  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
The  members  of  the  Board  are :  Michael 
J.  O'Hearn,  Leslie  C.  Wead,  Walter 
H.  Kilham,  Frederick  L.  Olmsted  and 
Amos  L.  Hatheway. 

Boston's  Municipal  Ball 
League 

ABOUT  400  boys,  averaging  eighteen 
years  of  age,  are  organized  in  the 
Municipal  Baseball  League  of  Boston,  a 
part  of  the  newly  organized  Municipal 
Athletic  Association  which  has  taken  over 
the  work  of  the  Boston-1915  Boys'  Games 
Committee.  Since  June  the  forty  teams 
of  the  league  have  been  playing  for  the 
amateur  championship  of  the  city  and 
the  best  sign  of  the  success  of  this  new 
venture  in  boys'  athletics  is,  that  with 
the  season  half  over,  every  team  in  the 
league,  winner  or  loser,  is  playing  its 
schedule  through. 

The  League  is  made  up  of  four  di- 
visions of  ten  teams  each,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  playing  strength.  Each 
team  plays  nine  games  in  its  own  di- 
vision for  the  championship  of  its  own 
class.  When  the  division  games  have 
been  completed,  with  the  close  of  the 
season  on  September  2,  the  champions 
of  the  first  and  third  divisions  and  the 
second  and  fourth  divisions  will  meet. 
The  winners  of  these  games  will  then  play 
for  the  championship  of  the  city. 

Those  who  remember  the  baseball 
games  in  which  they  took  part  as  boys 
will  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  the 
committee  has  met  in  keeping  together 
the  forty  teams  of  the  new  League.  The 
committee  in  charge  follows: 

Frank  A.  Goodwin,  Chairman,  Edward  L. 
Curran,  R.  M.  Cushman.  Clarence  E.  Fitzpatrick, 
Arthur  Gould,  Jacob  C.  Morse,  James  B.  Shea,  J. 
B.  Stewart,  R.  H.  Crawford,  George  H.  Cummings, 
Joseph  Gallivan. 


THE  SOCIAL  SIDE  OF  CITY 
PLANNING 

H.  E.  TUTTLE 

Secretary  Waltham  Board  of  Trade 

IT  has  often  been  said  that  if  one  city 
possesses  natural  advantages  superior 
to  another  city,  the  development  of 
the  former  will  exceed  that  of  the  latter. 
This  may  be  true  in  a  certain  degree,  but 
I  question  if  it  would  apply  in  all  cases. 

City  development  seems  to  be  similar 
in  character  to  the  problem  of  the  mer- 
chant who  presents  his  goods  for  sale. 
Self-interest  prompts  him  to  keep  his 
store  neat,  clean  and  attractive.  His 
goods  are  displayed  in  a  manner  which 
will  attract  a  purchaser.  The  success  of 
his  business  is  not  based  solely  upon  the 
quality  of  his  goods,  because  his  com- 
petitor can  purchase  and  sell  goods  of 
equal  quality  at  the  same  price.  It  is 
measured  by  his  superior  ability  to  dress 
his  show  windows  and  counters. 

So  in  the  case  of  cities,  it  does  not 
always  depend  upon  its  superior  natural 
advantages,  although  this  is  important; 
but  more  important  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  streets  of  a  city  are  maintained 
and  its  general  attractiveness.  Until  the 
last  few  years,  comparatively  little  effort 
has  been  made  to  develop  American 
cities.  The  greater  part  of  the  develop- 
ment came  because  of  natural  causes, 
rather  than  from  real  effort.  It  is  pain- 
fully evident  that  this  method  can  con- 
tinue no  longer,  and  that  in  order  to 
develop  our  resources  further,  a  con- 
certed effort  must  be  made; 

The  great  thought  which  seems  fore- 
most in  the  minds  of  civic  promoters 
seems  to  be  the  securing  of  new  industries, 
that  is,  the  commercial  development  of 
their  cities.  This  being  true,  how  can 
results  be  best  accomplished.^  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  labor  question 
is  the  most  important  problem  with 
which  the  manufacturer  has  to  contend. 
He  can  adapt  himself  to  numerous  in- 
convenient circumstances,  but  if  he 
cannot  secure  satisfactory  labor  with 
which  to.  conduct  his  business,  he  is 
helpless. 

The  great  mass  of  people  which  con- 
stitute the  working  class  must  be  provided 
with  two  things:  First,  a  place  in  which 
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to  work,  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  themselves  and  families.  Second,  a 
clean,  wholesome  social  atmosphere,  with 
suitable  and  adequate  opportunities  for 
amusements.  These  requisites  of  human 
nature  go  hand  in  hand,  and  while  one 
can  exist  without  the  other,  it  is  much 
easier  to  establish  an  industry  in  a 
city  which  tends  to  attract  home-seeking 
people,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  create 
that  influence  in  a  city  where  it  does  not 
exist. 

And  in  order  to  have  a  clean,  whole- 
some atmosphere  in  a  city,  it  must  con- 
tain the  right  class  of  people, — people 
who  are  home  builders  and  whose  desire 
for  home  cleanliness  is  retarded  only  by 
the  intervention  of  actual  circumstances. 
This  good  citizenship  characteristic  in 
human  nature  is  incited  to  action  more 
easily  by  placing  a  person  who  is  more  or 
less  sluggish  in  this  respect  in  a  city 
where  the  streets  are  well  kept,  where 
the  public  buildings  are  attractive  and 
inviting,  where  parks  are  adequate  and 
well  regulated,  and  where  the  homes  show 
the  result  of  careful  attention. 

If  a  city  does  not  possess  these  attrib- 
utes, it  has  reached  a  point  where  the 
necessity  for  them  is  vitally  essential. 
Even  though  a  city  is  singularly  attrac- 
tive, improvements  can  always  be  made 
while  plans  for  future  development  are 
also  receiving  careful  consideration.  The 
different  forms  of  improvement  in  a  city 
should  be  considered  by  men  who  are 
qualified  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
matters  involved.  Such  a  course  tends 
to  interest  men  who  are  indifferent  to 
purely  commercial  development,  and  is 
the  foundation  on  which  to  enlarge  the 
present  commercial  prestige  of  a  city. 

These  were  the  deciding  influences 
which  prompted  Pres.  C.  W.  Pierce  of 
the  Waltham  Board  of  Trade  to  appoint 
a  City  Planning  Committee;  for  he 
reasoned  that  if  the  work  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  confined  to  industrial  devel- 
opment alone,  it  would  not  contain  all 
the  elements  necessary  to  complete  an 
eflBcient  organization.  The  committee  is 
composed  of  the  following  members: 
George  A.  Fiel,  chairman.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Willis,  Thomas  Curley,  Dr.  Richard 
Hinchey,  W.  D.  Parkinson,  superintend- 
ent of  schools.  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Mac- 
Carthy,  A.  S.  Bachelder,  Joseph  W^orces- 


ter,  C.  F.  French,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon. 
Robert  W.  Turner. 

The  Committee  has  discussed  the 
following  subjects :  "Dredging  the  Charles 
River  and  the  Enlargement  of  our  Pub- 
lic Parks,"  "The  Greater  Use  of  Our 
Play  Grounds,"  "How  Can  We  Better 
Care  for  Our  Tuberculosis  Patients," 
"Benefits  Derived  from  the  Encouraging 
of  Home  Gardening,"  "Greater  Use  of 
Our  Churches  and  Schoolhouses,"  "The 
Establishment  of  Public  Convenience 
Stations,"  "Improvement  of  the  City 
as  Related  to  Civil  Engineering,"  "The 
Half -School  System,"  and  "The  Widen- 
ing of  Moody  Street  from  the  Corner  of 
High  Street  to  the  Newton  Line." 

The  City  Planning  Committee  has  had 
little  opportunity  to  carry  into  effect  the 
subjects  discussed,  as  it  has  had  but  two 
meetings  before  the  summer  vacation. 
In  order  to  create  a  wider  interest  in 
civic  improvement,  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  Committee  to  invite  delegates  from 
other  organizations  to  meet  with  them. 
This  will  secure  a  more  general  repre- 
sentation of  the  city. 

Speaking  of  the  value  of  the  Commit- 
tee's work,  Mr.  Parkinson,  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  said:  "There  will 
always  be  room  for  the  exercise  of  that 
fine  thoughtfulness  which  adorns  com- 
munity life  and  makes  it  human,  when 
mere  conformity  to  requirements  would 
have  it  tame  and  sordid.  That  citizen 
will  always  be  at  a  premium  who  renders 
a  little  more  than  is  required  of  him. 
There  will  always  be  certain  claim  of  ser- 
vice which  is  impracticable  for  the  public 
to  perform  in  its  own  name,which,  if  it  is  to 
be  performed  at  all,  must  be  executed  by 
individuals  in  their  private  capacity. 

"The  necessity  for  such  service  is  not 
always  obvious  to  everyone,  but  the 
community  in  which  it  is  neglected, 
however  law-abiding  and  however  indus- 
trious, will  be  shunned  by  those  home- 
makers  who  desire  to  live  among  friends 
and  to  bring  up  their  families  amid  sur- 
roundings that  charm  and  inspire.  The 
real  measure  of  the  patriotism  and  the 
public  spirit  of  a  community  is  to  be 
found  in  the  degree  with  which  its 
citizens  cover  the  bare  framework  of 
civic  rights  and  duties  with  the  warmth 
and  verdure  of  civic  thoughtfulness  and 
neighborly  co-operation." 
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Plank  4  of  the  Boston-1915  program  for  1911,  introduced  by  the  Youth  Conference, 
aims  to  secure  a  larger  and  better  use  of  playgrounds  and  other  recreational  facilities. 
In  order  to  secure  more  exact  information  regarding  the  situation,  the  Youth  Conference 
has  conducted  a  careful  investigation  which  is  summarized  in  the  following  article — 
Editor. 


THERE  are  in  the  city  of  Boston 
seventy-four  parks  and  play- 
grounds under  the  care  of  the 
Public  Grounds  Department,  fifty  parks, 
including  thirty-six  playgrounds,  in  charge 
of  the  Park  Department,  and  sixteen 
schoolyards  equipped  as  playgrounds 
under  the  School  Committee. 

Of  the  public  grounds,  a  few  are  quite 
extensive,  like  the  Common,  the  Public 
Garden  and  Telegraph  Hill  in  South 
Boston.  Most  of  them,  however,  are 
mere  breathing  spots  at  the  junction  of 
streets,  or  long  strips  of  green  running 
through  the  center  of  a  wide  thorough- 
fare like  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Many 
of  these  are  serving  a  sufficiently  useful 
purpose  when  they  afford  the  passerby  a 
refreshing  glimpse  of  green,  or  perhaps  a 
bed  of  flowers  and  a  fountain.  Some, 
however,  are  of  sufficient  size  to  serve  for 
use  as  well  as  ornament.  For  example, 
the  section  of  Massachusetts  Avenue 
between  Tremont  Street  and  Columbus 
Avenue  is  provided  with  seats  and  seems 
to  be  appreciated  by  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood.  Worcester 
Square  was  last  year  provided  with  swings 
and  sand  boxes  and  the  children  of  the 
locality  are  looking  forward  to  the  same 
privileges  this  year,  with  what  chance 
of  gratification  we  cannot  say. 

Some  of  these  areas  are  sadly  neglected 
and  should  be  improved  and  provided 
with  seats  and  perhaps  sand  boxes.  Sev- 
eral are  situated  in  the  poorer  sections 
of  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  where  the 
neighborhood  is  fast  filling  up  and  where 
every  available  open  space  should  be 
utilized.  Such  areas  as  those  are  best 
adapted  for  women  and  little  children. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  spaces 
should  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  women 
and  children  and  that  loafers  should  be 
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rigidly  excluded.  That  is  not  done  at 
present  in  some  public  squares,  where 
the  loafers  appear  to  have  the  first 
choice  of  seats. 

The  great  divergence  of  opinion  as  to 
playground  conditions  in  Boston,  among 
those  who  have  undertaken  to  investi- 
gate them,  seems  to  point  to  the  need  of 
still  further  study  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  standard  by  which  to  judge. 
It  is  obviously  true  that  conditions  vary 
greatly  in  the  different  playgrounds  of 
the  city.  The  best  playgrounds  are 
thoroughly  equipped  with  apparatus  and 
games  to  attract  children  and  youth. 

In  addition  to  the  equipment,  a  com- 
petent supervisor  is  considered  a  sine 
qua  non.  Some  of  the  park  playgrounds 
are  simply  ball  grounds,  as  yet  unim- 
proved and  unsupervised.  The  school 
department  has  made  much  greater 
progress  in  promoting  play  activity 
among  young  children  than  the  park 
department,  only  a  few  of  the  parks 
specializing  on  children's  play. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the 
school  playgrounds  provide  better  fa- 
cilities for  the  play  of  younger  children, 
that  is,  for  those  under  twelve,  while  the 
park  playgrounds  seem  to  offer  more 
attractions  for  older  boys  and  girls.  If 
schools  and  parks  both  are  not  to  furnish 
recreation  facilities  for  all  ages,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  natural  division  of 
labor,  as  the  school  playgrounds  are  too 
small  for  the  sports  that  older  children 
most  care  for,  and  the  latter  can  go 
farther  away  from  home  for  their  play. 

Experience  seems  to  show  that  school 
playgrounds  are  most  generously  pat- 
ronized in  crowded  city  districts  where 
children  have  no  yards  of  their  own  and 
no  open  spaces  in  which  to  play.  One 
teacher  who  has  charge  of  a  playground 
in   a  school  district  covering  both  a 
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BLACKSTONE  SQUARE 
Seats  occupied  largely  by  men 


crowded  tenement  section  and  a  more 
prosperous  locality  says  that  the  atten- 
dance at  the  playground  is  composed 
almost  wholly  of  children  from  the  tene- 
ment houses.  The  experiment  has  been 
tried  of  opening  playgrounds  in  some 
of  the  less  crowded  districts,  but  they  have 
been  closed  for  lack  of  patronage,  even 
when  provided  with  good  supervisors 
and  adequate  equipment. 

Good  supervision  seems  to  play  a  much 
larger  part  in  the  success  of  a  playground 
than  any  other  factor,  especially  with  the 
younger  children.  There  is  a  marked 
difference  in  point  of  attendance  between 
those  playgrounds  that  have  proper 
supervision  and  those  that  are  without 
it.  Without  a  good  supervisor  there  is 
little  real  play  activity,  apart  from  a  few 
simple  running  games  and  the  use  of 
the  swings,  which  are  a  perennial  source 
of  delight.  Educators  tell  us  the  child 
has  to  be  taught  how  to  play.  This  is 
the  function  of  the  play  supervisor,  to 
draw  out  the  children's  own  powers  of 
organization  and  initiative,  and  to  teach 
them  how  to  be  their  own  leaders. 

The  attendance  at  a  given  playground 
shows  considerable  variation.  On  Sat- 
urdays the  playgrounds  are  less  attended 
than  after  school  on  week  days.  We 
are  told  that  the  reason  for  this  is  that 


in  the  morning  the  children  are  kept  at 
home  to  help  their  mothers  or  to  run 
errands,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  moving 
picture  shows  offer  greater  allurement 
than  the  playgrounds. 

While  the  provision  for  recreation 
facilities  in  Boston  is  a  generous  one,  as 
to  area,  it  still  remains  true  that  there  is 
a  deplorable  lack  of  opportunities  for  the 
small  children  who  cannot  go  far  away 
from  home  alone,  as  well  as  for  the  mother 
whose  family  responsibilities  do  not  per- 
mit their  taking  a  trip  to  Franklin  Park 
or  City  Point,  except  on  Sunday  or  a 
holiday.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the 
congested  portions  of  the  city  the  ac- 
quiring of  land  in  sufficient  amounts  for 
parks  or  playgrounds  means  the  ex- 
penditure of  enormous  sums  of  money 
and  that  even  when  the  cost  is  left  out 
of  account,  suitable  areas  are  not  easy 
to  find.  It  was  with  a  view  to  suggesting 
a  remedy  for  this  defect  in  the  system 
that  another  line  of  investigation  was 
undertaken,  namely,  that  of  the  avail- 
ability of  untaxed  property  for  purposes 
of  recreation. 

The  untaxed  property  under  consider- 
ation consists  of  over  1,000  pieces — - 
public  and  private  schools,  churches, 
city  buildings  other  than  schools,  such 
as  engine  houses,   police   stations  and 
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property  connected  with  various  city 
departments.  There  are  also  pubHc  and 
private  hospitals,  private  charitable  in- 
stitutions and  railroad  property.  A  little 
of  the  railroad  property  could  be  utilized 
for  ball  grounds,  though  most  of  it  is 
unavailable.  The  investigation  shows 
that  something  over  one-third  of  these 
1,000  pieces  of  property  present  some 
possibilities  of  further  use. 

Such  districts  as  Brighton,  Back  Bay 
and  the  sections  of  Roxbury  and  Dor- 
chester that  are  at  a  distance  from  the 
heart  of  the  city,  contain  ample  space, 
and  the  need  of  special  provisions  for 
play  is  not  now  urgent,  although  the 
development  of  the  community  may  pro- 
duce this  need  before  many  years. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  property 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  where  breathing 
space  is  most  needed  offers  the  fewest 
opportunities.  However,  the  problem  of 
adding  to  the  present  facilities  is  not  al- 
together hopeless,  even  here^.  The  schools, 
on  the  whole,  sera,  to  offer  the  largest 
number  of  possibilities  and  ilif:;  ^^^Cicess  of 
school  playgrounds  seem  to  warrant  a 
further  use  of  school  p  operty  for  this 
purpose.  While  mar^f  of  the  school- 
yards are  small,  nevertheless  there  are  a 
considerable  nurnbei  of  them,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Urge  number  of  small 
playgrounds  seens  to  be  the  ideal  to- 
wards which  we  are  tending.  There  are 
a  number  of  these  school  yards  in  nearly 


all  the  most  crowded  districts.  The 
yards  of  the  Peter  Faneuil  and  Washing- 
ton Schools  in  the  West  End,  for  example, 
would  accommodate  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  children.  The  Bunker  Hill  School 
in  Charlestown  has  a  fair-sized  yard  and 
is  in  a  district  needing  further  play 
facilities. 

The  existing  school  gymnasiums  and 
baths  could  be  made  of  more  general  use 
by  opening  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  outside  of  school  hours.  The 
schoolyards  that  are  not  advantageously 
situated  for  small  children's  playgrounds 
could  be  equipped  with  gymnastic  ap- 
paratus for  the  older  boys.  A  few  private 
institutions  have  property  that  could  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  Boston  College,  for  ex- 
ample, could  render  a  service  to  the  con- 
gested neighborhood  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated by  opening  its  grounds  during  the 
summer  months.  Another  bit  of  prop- 
erty in  the  South  End  is  the  Home  for 
Aged  Men,  which  has  a  pleasant  open  area 
about  it,  and  which  might  well  be  sh^iK  < 
by  the  other  old  people  of  the  neighlx)! 
hood  or  by  mothers  and  small  childrt  o 
The  property  of  the  Children's  Friend 
Society  is  only  partially  utilized  by  that 
organization,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  suitable  place,  both  inside  and  out,  for 
social  and  neighborhood  activities  of 
some  sort. 

Next  to  the  schools,  the  churches  offer 


BROMLEY  PARK,  ROXBURY  CROSSING 
Of  considerable  extent,  but  seldom  used  by  children 
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GROUNDS  OF  ST.  AGNES  CONVENT 
Unused  property  suitable  for  playground 


the  largest  possibilities  of  any  special 
group.  Like  the  schoolyards,  these  have, 
as  a  rule,  only  a  small  amount  of  vacant 
space.  While  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  church  society  would  permit  its 
lawn  to  be  defaced  by  the  rough  play  of 
half-grown  children,  a  large  number  of 
these  churches  could,  without  injury  to 
the  appearance  of  the  property,  allow 
their  lawns  to  be  used  by  grown-ups. 
Where  there  is  a  considerable  vacant 
area,  as  is  the  case  in  a  few  instances. 


it  would  be  perfectly  feasible  to  put  up 
a  few  swiTigs  and  sand  boxes.  Indeed, 
one  or  two  churr'V  .^^^ifv^ifes  Aave  set  a 
good  example  '  o  the  rest  of  the  commun- 
ity by  establi;  ling  vacation  schools  on 
the  church  preiiises  under  the  care  of 
supervisors  for  th^  benefit  of  the  children 
of  the  vicinity. 

In  the  matter  of  indoor  recreation  and 
amusement,  the  cinrches  could  probably 
accomplish  much  nore  than  they  do. 
Especially  for  the  lundreds  of  young 


BIGELOW  SCHOOL  PLAYGROUND,  SOUTH  BOSTON 
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JOHN  HANCOCK  SCHOOL  PLAYGROUND,  PARMENTER  STREET 
Well  equipped  and  directed 


working  people  who  live  in  cheap  lodging 
houses  and  who  have  no  opportunities  of 
social  entertainment  and  intercourse  other 
than  those  offered  by  the  street  and  the 
cheap  dance  halls. 

An  experiment  along  this  line,  tried 
last  winter  by  a  church  in  the  West  End 
is  both  interesting  and  suggestive.  The 
church  visitors  noticed  that  there  were 
more  young  boys  about  the  streets  on 


Saturday  night  than  at  any  other  time. 
So  they  decided  to  keep  "open  house" 
on  Saturday  evenings  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  such  boys  as  wished  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity.  The 
church  parlors  were  open  from  7  p.  m.  to 
9  p.  m.  and  the  boys  were  welcome  to 
play  games,  read,  sing,  or  amuse  them- 
selves in  any  reasonably  quiet  way.  At 
the  close  of  the  evening  light  refreshments 


BUNKER  HILL  SCHOOL,  CHARLESTOWN 
Good  space,  but  poorly  equipped 
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were  served.  The  number  in  attendance 
was,  from  the  first,  as  large  as  could  be 
accommodated.  Such  an  experiment  as 
this  suggests  other  possibilities  on  the 
part  of  both  church  and  munici- 
pality. 

The  larger  parks  of  the  city  are  un- 
rivalled in  beauty  and  natural  attrac- 
tions and  are  well  patronized  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  especially  the  seashore  re- 
sorts like  Marine  Park  and  Castle  Island. 
On  week  days  the  attendance  is  much 
smaller.  Some  are  poorly  lighted  and 
lacking  in  picnic  facilities.  One  im- 
portant means  of  recreation  that  is  al- 
most wholly  neglected  is  dancing.  This 


should  be  encouraged,  especially  for 
girls,  for  whom  there  is  less  provision 
made  in  the  public  parks  than  for  boys. 

Little  attempt  has  yet  been  made  in 
this  city  to  utilize  the  roofs  of  school- 
houses  or  other  public  buildings,  except 
in  cases  of  the  Washington  School  and 
a  few  engine  house  roofs  which  have  been 
fitted  up  for  employees.  While  roofs 
may  be  less  desirable  playgrounds  than 
areas  on  the  surface,  they  may  prove  a 
valuable  substitute  in  a  district  where 
other  facilities  are  lacking.  A  number 
of  schoolhouses  in  the  congested  districts 
have  roofs  that  might  be  adapted  to 
some  such  use. 


COOK  SCHOOL  PLAYGROUND,  SOUTH  END 
Unattractive  and  poorly  equipped 


"  To  provide  playground  space  and  equipment  only,  as  some  cities  have  unfortu- 
nately done  does  not  meet  the  need.  Supervision  is  absolutely  essential  and  it  must  be 
supervision  of  the  right  sort.'' — Lee  F.  Hanmer. 


PARTNERSHIP  OF  DIRT  AND 

DISEASE* 

LAWRENCE  VEILLER 

Secretary  and  Director  of  National  Housing  Association 


DIRT  and  disease  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  too  long.  As  modern 
surgery  owes  its  rapid  strides 
to  the  banishment  of  dirt  from  the  oper- 
ating room,  so  modern  medicine  is  to 
come  into  its  own  through  the  banish- 
ment of  dirt  from  our  communal  life. 
The  slum,  the  mother  of  disease,  is 
doomed.  From  ocean  to  ocean  there  is 
a  newly  awakened  perception  of  our 
inherent  right  to  decent  conditions  of 
living. 

We  have  paid  dear  for  our  slums  and 
have  given  hostages  to  fortune,  leaving 
a  heavy  debt  for  posterity.  No  one  has 
attempted  to  estimate  the  cost  to  the 
nation  of  our  bad  housing  conditions, 
because  it  is  impossible.  Who  can  say 
how  many  of  the  industrially  inefficient 
are  so  because  of  lowered  physical 
vitality  caused  by  disadvantageous  living 
conditions?  Despite  our  vaunted  civil- 
ization, our  material  prosperity,  our 
diffusion  of  education,  our  greatly  in- 
creased culture,  we  are  still  in  some  re- 
spects "barbarous  America." 

In  most  of  our  cities  we  are  still  in  that 
rudimentary  state  of  sanitary  knowledge 
where  we  know  no  better  than  to  sur- 
round ourselves  with  the  vilest  elements 
of  human  waste  which  we  allow  to  remain 
near  the  homes  of  the  poor,  turning 
living  places  into  disease  factories.  We 
still  suffer  to  remain  even  in  crowded 
quarters  of  our  cities,  thousands  of  vile 
privies,  vaults,  sinks,  cesspools  and  out- 
door closets.  Baltimore  has  70,000 
earth  closets  and  is  only  now  installing 
a  system  of  public  sewers.  St.  Louis 
can  still  show  12,000  privy  vaults. 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Mil- 
waukee, Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Nashville,  Birmingham,  all  have 
to  admit  the  presence  of  these  ancient 
evils.  Hardly  a  city  in  America  is  free 
from  this  blight. 

Just  because  these  evils  have  been  re- 
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moved  from  our  immediate  sight,  we  have 
foolishly  fancied  ourselves  secure.  But 
the  "mighty  miasmatic  breath  blown 
from  the  slums"  penetrates  to  all  parts 
of  the  town.  The  effect  upon  health 
is  direct  and  intimate.  To  the  debili- 
tating influence  of  the  noisome  odors  in 
the  hot  summer  weather  may  be  traced 
much  of  the  illness  of  the  poor.  My- 
riads of  flies  feed  on  the  contents  of  the 
vaults  and  then  proceed  to  infect  the 
food  supply  in  the  neighboring  stores. 

Few  cities  have  dealt  effectively  with 
this  situation,  but  we  are  passing  beyond 
the  stage  where  the  representative  men 
deprecat^e  the  discussion  of  these  con- 
ditions on  the  ground  that  it  is  "bad  for 
business."  Far-seeing  men  realize  that 
a  low  death  rate  and  a  well-earned  repu- 
tation as  a  "city  of  homes"  is  a  good 
asset  for  a  community. 

Democracy  itself  seems  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  sanitary  progress.  It  is  in 
those  cities  where  there  are  miles  and 
miles  of  small  houses  owned  by  working- 
men  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  health  needs.  A  low 
tax  rate  becomes  in  them  a  fetich,  and 
every  public  expenditure  is  scrutinized 
most  closely  so  that  public  officials  are 
loath  to  take  any  action  that  imposes 
upon  the  electorate  additional  expense. 

The  false  cry  for  "economy"  which  is 
so  popular,  and  which  is  usually  a  cry 
for  false  economy,  threatens  to  set  back, 
most  seriously,  sanitary  and  social  prog- 
ress. It  is  due  largely  to  these  conditions 
that  we  have  in  no  city  dealt  effectively 
with  our  alley  problem.  The  alley  is 
both  a  blessing  and  a  curse.  As  a  means 
of  letting  light  and  air  into  the  interior  of 
city  blocks,  it  is  a  gain,  but  generally  it 
is  an  evil.  As  a  minor  street  hidden 
away,  the  alley  becomes  the  dumping 
ground  for  the  cast-off  material  of  hu- 
manity. The  privies  are  generally  close 
to  it  and  surface  drainage  covers  the  alley 
with  slime.    Often  it  is  the  sole  outlook 
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upon  life  that  the  poor  get  from  the 
windows  of  their  homes. 

The  alley  must  be  treated  as  a  street. 
It  must  be  paved,  cleaned,  lighted  and 
policed  and  not  left  to  the  care  of  the 
abutting  property  owners.  The  city 
must  assume  official  responsibility  for  it. 

Tuberculosis  is  thought  to  be  about 
to  vanish,  but  sober  vision  indicates  that 
it  will  be  years  before  we  see  it  disappear. 
Although  we  have  been  taught  that 
tuberculosis  is  a  "house  disease,"  which 
thrives  in  dark,  unventilated  rooms,  and 
that  the  germs  cannot  live  in  strong 
sunlight,  yet  in  how  few  cities  is  the 
speculative  builder  restrained  from  add- 
ing new  dark  rooms.    In  growing  West- 


ern cities,  where  space  is  plentiful  and 
land  cheap,  new  tenement  houses  are 
built  with  half  the  rooms  dark.  In 
no  city  have  we  progressed  so  far  as  to 
prohibit  in  private  dwellings  and  public 
buildings  rooms  without  direct  outside 
light  and  air. 

It  seems  premature,  therefore,  to  talk 
of  establishing  "garden  cities"  and  "zone 
systems."  These  ideals  must  wait  until 
we  can  bring  ourselves  to  attend  to  the 
elementary  principles  of  sanitation  and 
community  living.  It  is  as  if  the  doctor 
attending  a  patient  desperately  ill  with 
typhoid,  were  to  concern  himself  before 
the  crisis  had  passed  with  the  patient's 
diet  during  the  convalescent  stage. 
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Underlying  all  of  these  evils  is  our 
failure  to  develop  sanitary  inspection  as 
a  vital  adjunct  of  municipal  administra- 
tion. In  most  cities  it  is  still  unexplored 
territory.  With  two  exceptions,  New 
York  and  Chicago,  no  city  in  America 
has  as  yet  evolved  a  system  of  inspection 
worthy  of  the  name.  In  practically  all 
our  health  departments  we  placidly 
await,  as  we  did  years  ago,  citizens' 
complaints,  assuming  that  by  attending 
to  these  we  shall  have  done  all  that  is 
needed.  With  the  mass  of  our  working 
population  made  up  more  and  more  of 
the  peasantry  of  Europe,  ignorant  of  our 
language  and  customs  and  living  in 
foreign  "colonies,"  we  can  no  longer  look 
to  any  such  methods  for  discovering  and 
remedying  sanitary  evils,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  when  we  were  a 
homogeneous  nation  of  American  citi- 
zens. 

Many  of  the  poor  in  our  large  cities 
do  not  know  that  there  is  a  board  of 
health.  Even  if  they  know  where  to 
find  its  offices  and  can  afford  the  time  to 
travel  to  them  to  complain,  for  the  great 
mass  are  too  illiterate  to  send  written 
complaints,  they  know  from  bitter  ex- 
perience that  if  the  source  of  the  complaint 
is  discovered  eviction  by  the  landlord  is 
sure  to  follow.    So  the  worst  conditions 


remain  undisclosed.  Coupled  with  in- 
spection to  discover  sanitary  evils  there 
should  go  a  system  of  "instructive  sani- 
tary inspection"  by  trained  women. 
Though  it  sounds  paternalistic,  the  in- 
habitants of  our  large  foreign  "colonies" 
must  be  taught  how  to  live.  They  often 
fail  to  realize  that  the  methods  of  waste 
disposal  which  were  satisfactory  to  them 
in  sparsely  settled  country  districts  of 
rural  Europe  may  not  be  safely  followed 
in  our  urban  communities. 

Why  should  American  cities  be  so  far 
behind  the  enlightened  standards  of 
sanitary  science  .^^  Partly  because  we 
have  drifted  along,  choosing  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  The  more  fundamental 
cause,  however,  is  that  we  have  hitherto 
not  been  civilized  enough  or  intelligent 
enough  to  be  willing  to  spend  money  for 
the  preservation  of  health.  In  hundreds 
of  cities,  still,  the  health  commissioner 
receives  no  compensation.  In  every  city 
the  health  department  is  terribly  under- 
manned. The  health  officials  have  done 
their  part  as  best  they  could,  but  we  have 
been  so  stupid  and  careless  that  although 
we  grant  annually  large  sums  for  the 
support  of  police  and  fire  departments  to 
protect  property,  we  have  grudged  mere 
pittances  to  our  health  officers  for  the 
protection  of  human  life. 
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IN  a  recent  article  by  Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson  called  "The  Passing  of 
Pills  and  Powders"  is  the  following 
sentence:  "Food,  rest,  sunshine,  exercise, 
bathing,  massage — these  are  the  sheet  an- 
chors of  our  new  materia  medica."  With 
this  growing  tendency  to  prescribe,  not 
pepsin  for  the  dyspeptic,  but  false  teeth, 
less  tea,  and  more  wholesome  food;  not 
wine  for  the  consumptive,  but  fresh  air, 
milk,  and  eggs,  has  come  the  need  for 
someone  who  can  fill  these  prescriptions. 


When  for  cures,  potions  were  chiefly 
relied  upon,  an  apothecary  was  as  neces- 
sary a  part  of  the  medical  institution 
as  the  doctor  himself.  Is  it  not  consis- 
tent to  employ  the  social  worker  as  the 
modern  apothecary  to  secure  these  truly 
social  drugs? 

Medical  social  service  is  a  new  move- 
ment, and  even  to  many  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  philanthropic  enter- 
prises it  needs  explanation.  Social  serv- 
ice departments  have  been  established  in 
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hospitals  and  dispensaries  during  recent 
years  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  made 
by  preventive  medicine  and  modern, 
constructive  philanthropy — for  doing 
thorough  work  on  all  sides  of  a  problem 
instead  of  allowing  a  number  of  discon- 
nected agencies  to  deal  with  its  different 
aspects. 

Boston  leads  the  country  in  this  move- 
ment— and  the  new  Boston  must  con- 
tinue to  lead.  At  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  the  first  well-organized 
Social  Service  Department  in  the  coun- 
try; at  the  Boston  Dispensary  and  at 
five  or  more  other  medical  institutions, 
there  is  altogether  a  force  of  some  twenty- 
five  trained  workers.  At  the  Boston 
Dispensary  the  salaried  staff  includes 
eight  full  time  workers  and  a  number  of 
volunteers.  One  of  the  Dispensary  cases 
illustrates  how  a  social  service  department 
renders  human  service  combined  with 
medical  aid. 

An  eleven-year-old  girl,  sent  to  the  Throat 
Room  for  an  operation  for  adenoids  by  a  Somerville 
physician,  was  questioned  by  a  social  worker  as  to 
her  home  conditions.  It  was  found  that  the  child's 
father  was  ill  with  what  appeared  to  be  tubercu- 
losis. The  little  girl  was  taken  to  the  lung  doctor 
for  examination,  and  found  to  be  a  suspicious  case. 
The  tuberculosis  worker  then  visited  the  home  and 


discovered  this  situation :  The  father,  an  advanced 
tuberculate,  ill  in  bed,  was  cared  for  by  his  oldest 
daughter,  a  sickly-looking  girl  of  seventeen,  while 
the  mother  went  out  to  scrub  and  wash  in  the 
neighborhood  to  eke  out  a  scanty  living.  A  boy 
of  seven,  the  youngest  of  the  three  children,  was 
sleeping  in  a  storeroom  absolutely  without  ventila- 
tion, opening  off  a  hallway. 

The  mother  had  relatives  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  who  would  take  care  of  the  younger 
children  for  a  while,  but  the  sick  father  had  been 
unwilling  to  let  them  go,  being  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  he  must  die  with  all  his  family  around  him. 
They  were  constantly  at  his  bedside,  and  thus 
exposed  at  all  times  to  infection.  The  first  visit 
of  the  worker  did  not  seem  to  have  much  effect, 
but  next  morning  she  took  up  the  task  anew. 
Obtaining  an  option  on  an  empty  bed  in  a  home 
for  incurables,  she  visited  again,  and  after  an  hour 
of  persuasion  and  argument  the  family  were  con- 
verted to  the  idea  of  separation.  The  Board  of 
Health  was  importuned  for  an  ambulance,  and 
within  twelve  hours  the  sick  man  rested  comfort- 
ably in  a  hospital  bed,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death  six  weeks  later.  The  house  was  fumigated 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  examined.  The  mother 
was  found  to  be  an  incipient  case  and  on  the  verge 
of  breakdown  from  hard  work  and  worry. 

The  boy  of  the  dark  bedroom  was  also  a  suspicious 
case,  three  of  the  four  members  of  the  sick  man's 
family  thus  having  already  been  infected  by  him. 
The  two  younger  children  were  sent,  one  to  Maine, 
and  the  other  to  New  Hampshire,  to  be  with  rela- 
tives, while  the  older  daughter  obtained  employment 
and  remained  with  her  mother.  The  church  to 
which  the  family  belonged  gave  substantial  aid, 
and  one  of  the  meml)ers,  at  the  head  of  a  business 
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college,  gave  the  oldest  girl  free  tuition  in  his  even- 
ing classes.  AVith  rest  and  freedom  from  care  the 
mother's  lung  condition  has  improved,  and  since 
her  husband's  death  she  has  done  some  work. 
The  removal  to  Elaine  and  New  Hampshire  has 
cured  the  younger  children  of  their  weakness,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  if  the  mother's  health  continues 
and  the  financial  situation  warrants  it,  the  family 
will  be  reunited. 

The  Boston  Dispensary  is  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  years  old,  and  from 
early  times,  in  the  utterances  of  physi- 
cians and  in  the  records  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  one  finds  expressions  of  in- 
terest in  the  human  needs  of  patients, 
and  certain  definite  steps  were  taken 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  these  needs. 
Yet,  in  the  main,  these  early  eft'orts 
were  the  result  of  the  interest  of  indi- 
vidual physicians.  The  first  real  "fol- 
low-up" or  "social  work"  in  the  Dis- 
pensary began  in  connection  with  tuber- 
culosis cases,  through  the  aid  of  the 
Instructive  District  Nursing  Associa- 
tion. In  1908,  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  South  End  House,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing settlements  of  Boston,  a  social 
worker,  called  by  that  name,  began  serv- 
ice at  the  Dispensary,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  the  Dispensary  management 
itself  engaged  a  worker  to  serve  in  the 
nerv^  clinic.  This  worker  gave  only  half 
time.  One  year  later  the  first  full  time 
worker  was  engaged,  and  in  the  eighteen 
months  since  then  the  Department  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  due  at  bottom  to  the  real  demand 
for  the  work.  The  physicians  at  the 
Dispensary  appreciate  the  service  which 
the  social  workers  can  render.  The 
Department  has  continuously  been  un- 
able to  meet  the  demands  upon  it. 

According  to  the  daily  routine,  the 
social  worker  awaits  the  call  of  the 
clinical  physicians  to  whom  the  patients 
are  sent  in  the  first  instance.  AVhen  a 
physician  thinks  that  a  patient  needs 
social  treatment  the  Social  Service  De- 
partment is  notified  and  the  social  worker 
usually  meets  the  patients,  with  the 
doctor,  in  the  clinic.  After  a  few  words 
with  the  doctor  in  regard  to  the  diag- 
nosis and  the  conditions  suitable  for 
carrying  out  the  treatment  prescribed, 
there  is  opportunity  for  a  friendly  talk 
with  the  patient  alone,  in  which  some 
record  is  taken  of  the  patient's  family. 


relatives,  financial  condition,  employ- 
ment, etc.  In  the  Hospital  for  Children, 
recently  taken  under  the  management 
of  the  Dispensary,  a  member  of  the 
department  is  also  at  work,  it  being  the 
policy  of  the  hospital  to  provide  social 
as  well  as  medical  treatment  for  every 
case. 

Inquiries  are  made  by  the  social  worker 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  patient 
is  already  in  touch  with  or  has  been 
aided  by  any  of  the  charitable  societies 
of  the  city.  The  Associated  Charities 
provides  a  Confidential  Exchange  of 
information  which  is  of  inestimable  value 
in  securing  this  knowledge. 

The  two  principles  on  which  social 
workers  proceed  are: 

1.  Personal  and  general  knowledge  of 
patients  must  be  had  before  successful 
plans  for  their  help  can  be  made. 

2.  Existing  civic  and  charitable  re- 
sources should  be  enlisted  as  fully  as 
possible  to  meet  patients'  needs. 

In  every  case  where  a  patient  is  already 
known  to  some  charitable  society,  this 
agency  is  communicated  with  in  order 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge 
which  the  previous  experience  of  this 
society  has  yielded  and  also  to  gain  its 
co-operation  in  the  patient's  care.  If 
the  patient  is  not  known  to  any  other 
society,  the  social  worker  takes  a  some- 
what more  detailed  record.  In  such  a 
record  always  appear  some  definite  con- 
nections which  may  be  followed  up, 
and  from  which  some  information  can 
be  had  that  does  not  depend  on  the 
patient's  observation  of  his  own  situa- 
tion. The  reason  for  this  is  quite  easy 
to  understand.  No  doctor  would  trust 
to  a  patient's  idea  of  his  own  condition. 
He  would  ask  him  certain  questions, 
examine  him  with  instruments,  such  as 
thermometer  and  stethoscope,  and  use 
laboratory  tests  of  sputum,  blood,  etc. 
No  more  can  the  social  worker  trust  to 
what  the  patient  says  about  himself  or 
to  what  her  own  eyes  tell  her.  She  may 
need  to  interview  priest,  relatives,  friend, 
or  employer. 

The  medical  social  worker  is  essen- 
tially the  diagnostician  of  the  patient's 
social  needs.  To  make  this  diagnosis, 
she  must  have  the  knowledge  which  in- 
vestigation yields.  To  meet  these  social 
needs,  she  calls  upon  those  agencies  in 
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the  community  which  are  best  suited  to 
cope  with  the  special  problem  involved. 
There  are  many  instances  where  the 
medical  social  worker  is  the  most  appro- 
priate agent  for  dealing  with  the  par- 
ticular problem — teaching  hygiene,  ar- 
ranging for  hospital,  sanatorium,  and 
convalescent  care.  Is  it  a  child  to  be 
boarded  in  the  country?  A  Children's 
Society  has  the  equipment  to  accomplish 
this  best.  Is  it  povertj^  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  buy  the  extra  diet  or  sur- 
gical appliance?  A  relief  agency  will  act 
wisely  here.  Is  it  a  mother  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  feeding  of  her  delicate 
baby?  A  nurse  from  a  Milk  Station  will 
teach  her. 

Calling  on  these  societies  for  help  does 
not  mean  that  the  medical  social  worker's 
responsibility  is  over.  On  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  just  beginning.  She  must  see 
that  the  patient  returns  regularly  for 
treatment  to  the  Dispensary. 

The  following  case  of  a  child  shows 
conditions  found  by  our  workers  and 
the  problems  which  are  faced. 

Robert  R.,  .  .  .  aged  six  months,  was  admitted 
to  the  Tyler  Street  Hospital  as  a  case  of  improper 


feeding.  A  visit  to  the  home  convinced  the  visitor 
that  there  was  much  to  be  accomplished  before 
the  baby's  care  in  the  hospital  would  or  could  be 
continued  after  he  was  discharged.  The  family 
consisted  of  father  (twenty-seven),  mother  (twen- 
ty-three), both  New  England  born,  and  two  other 
children,  ages  three  and  two  respectively.  An 
extract  from  the  visitor's  report  is  suggestive. 
After  a  description  of  the  type  of  dwelling-house, 
it  reads:  "Four  good-sized,  well-lighted  rooms, 
but  extremely  dirty  and  disorderly.  Two  children 
running  around,  nearly  naked,  with  the  thermome- 
ter at  twelve  degrees  above.  Woman  washing 
paint,  although  ashes  and  dirt  lay  thick  over  the 
floor."  The  mother  gave  a  history  of  feeding  the 
baby  on  various  infant  foods.  Excuse  for  this 
could  not  be  found  in  the  income,  which  was  $15 
a  week,  but  in  the  mother's  early  training.  She 
had  left  school  as  soon  as  the  law  allowed,  and 
taken  a  position,  first  as  bundle  and  then  as  sales- 
girl, in  a  five-and-ten-cent  store,  until  her  mar- 
riage at  seventeen.  A  talk  with  her  husband  un- 
folded a  burden  of  debt.  Twelve  dollars  weekly 
out  of  his  $15  wage  was  going  to  instalment  dealers 
for  everything,  from  wedding  furniture  to  perfumed 
laundry  soap.  He  seemed  thoroughly  discouraged 
and  irritated  over  the  poor  management,  from 
which  he  saw  no  release.  But  release  came.  While 
a  children's  society  arranged  for  the  prolonged  care 
under  expert  supervision  in  feeding  which  the 
doctor  had  prescribed  for  Robert,  the  family 
finances  were  taken  in  hand,  with  their  consent, 
by  a  lawyer  especially  interested  in  the  instalment 
problem,  and  a  thoroughly  practical  domestic 
science  teacher  was  introduced  into  the  household. 
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In  a  letter  from  the  mother  after  the  baby's  return 
we  find  her  much  concerned  over  the  cost  of  the 
modified  milk.  She  adds,  "I'll  take  the  milk  if  I 
have  the  money,  but  I  don't  want  to  take  what  I 
can't  pay  for." 

This  education  of  Robert's  mother  is 
the  ounce  of  social  service  which  may 
save  the  community  many  pounds  of 
cure. 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  com- 
parative number  of  patients  referred  to 
the  Social  Service  Department  from  the 
various  departments  in  the  Dispensary, 
and  their  relative  proportions  to  the  en- 
tire number  of  new  patients  treated 
during  the  year  Januarj^  1910,  to  Janu- 
ary, 1911.  The  column  marked  "outside 
agencies"  represents  some  twenty-eight 
societies  who  have  sent  patients  to  the 
Dispensary  via  the  Social  Service  De- 
partment. These  patients  have  been 
steered  to  the  proper  clinic,  and  the  diag- 
nosis and  recommendations  for  treatment 
reported  back  to  those  interested. 

The  expense  of  the  Social  Service 
Department  is  almost  exclusively  the 
salaries  of  the  workers.    For  the  year 


ending  September,  1911,  the  expenses 
will  be  about  $6,300.  Although  it  might 
appear  upon  a  superficial  glance  that 
these  social  service  cases  take  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  are  expensive,  this 
method  of  treatment  is,  in  fact,  econom- 
ical. It  is  actually  cheaper  for  society 
to  spend  $50  in  caring  for  a  sick  baby, 
learning  about  its  parents,  and  placing 
the  family  amid  home  conditions  where 
all  the  children  have  a  chance  to  grow 
up  healthy,  than  to  spend  $15  nursing 
the  baby  out  of  illness  and  sending  it 
back  to  the  uninstructed  parents  and 
unsanitary  home,  which  will  bring  the 
same  illness  back  within  three  months. 
Preventive  work  calls  for  large  cash  pay- 
ments today,  but  it  saves  in  the  future 
the  payment  in  instalments  of  a  much 
larger  sum. 

]\Iedical  social  service  is  true  economy, 
not  only  because  it  deals  with  individual 
illness,  in  a  preventive  way^but  for  the 
larger  reason  that  its  results  reach  beyond 
the  individual.  Modern  medicine  is  con- 
stantly devising  new  methods  of  prevent- 
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ing  disease.  Social  science  is  constantly 
pointing  out  that  many  causes  of  disease 
are  social,  and  that  government  and 
charity  must  work  together  in  removing 
these  causes.  Medical  social  service  is 
a  means  of  applying  the  joint  results  of 
medical  and  of  social  science  and  of 
enabling  physicians  and  the  executive 
management  of  medical  institutions  to 
work  together  with  public  agencies  in  the 
general  effort  for  a  higher  standard  of 
health.  The  anti-tuberculosis  campaign 
has  not  only  benefited  thousands  of  sick 
people,  but  has  supplied  new  levers  with 
which  every  good  agent  in  the  com- 
munity, philanthropic  or  governmental, 
can  attack  bad  housing  and  sanitation 
and  spread  the  propaganda  of  cleanliness, 
sunshine  and  fresh  air.  Organized  social 
service  connects  the  medical  institution 
with  the  life  of  its  community.  iVs  the 
work  of  social  service  departments  de- 
velops, the  data  which  they  collect  will 
be  more  and  more  utilized  in  health 
campaigns,  medical  and  philanthropic. 

The  Boston  Dispensary  is  one  among 
some  thirty  hospitals  and  dispensaries 


in  the  United  States  which  employ  at 
least  one  social  worker.  Boston  is  in 
many  ways  the  leading  city  in  the  move- 
ment. The  whole  movement  is  new  and 
full  of  the  greatest  promise.  Within  the 
past  year  and  a  half  the  experiment  at 
the  Dispensary  has  fully  justified  itself 
both  to  the  physicians,  through  whose 
demands  the  staff  of  the  department 
has  been  quadrupled  within  that  period, 
and  to  the  public  interested  in  better 
service  for  the  sick  poor.  To  the  babies 
is  given  a  chance  to  grow  up ;  the  mothers 
are  taught  to  be  good  parents;  the  fami- 
lies are  lifted  from  the  hopelessness  of  dis- 
ease and  poverty;  the  unmarried  mothers 
are  saved  from  lives  of  degradation, — 
to  a  thousand  and  more  of  the  sick  and 
the  poor  the  Social  Service  Department 
has  been  a  boon.  But,  furthermore,  the 
department  has  a  message  for  the  future. 
It  is  working  out  a  problem,  and  asks  the 
people  of  Boston  for  support,  because  it 
upholds  ideals  and  promises  to  demon- 
strate methods  by  which  the  whole 
community  will  be  healthier  and  happier 
tomorrow. 


THE  PAGEANT  OF  THETFORD 

The  Development  of  a  Rural  Community  Through  Pageantry 

EDITH  BROWNELL 

The  Boston-1915  idea  of  active  co-operation  to  secure  sound  social  conditions  has 
taken  root  in  the  rural  community  of  Thetford,  Vt.,  where  a  pageant,  to  be  produced  this 
month,  icill  endeavor  to  show  how  a  country  town  can  he  made  an  ideal  place  in  which 
to  live  and  work. — Editor. 


THE  little  town  of  Thetford,  high 
among  the  green  hills  of  Ver- 
mont, is  going  to  celebrate  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  its  founding  this  summer  by  giving  a 
great  historic  pageant  on  the  banks  of 
the  Connecticut  River  on  August  12, 
14  and  15.  Of  itself  this  announcement 
might  not  arouse  unusual  interest,  for 
pageantry  is  in  the  air  these  days,  and 
no  fewer  than  twenty-five  pageants  are 
to  be  given  in  the  United  States  during 


the  present  year.  In  fact,  Thetford  is 
one  of  three  Vermont  towns  which  are 
commemorating  their  settlement  in  this 
way,- — charters  having  been  liberally 
distributed  in  1761. 

In  connection  with  the  Pageant  of 
Thetford,  however,  there  is  a  remarkable 
story  to  be  told  which  differentiates 
this  from  the  ordinary  historic  pageant. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  remote,  drowsy  little 
farming  community,  lying  forgotten  and 
forgetting  among  the  hills,  which  has 
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suddenly  been  roused  to  life  and  energy 
and  a  strong  ambition  toward  develop- 
ment, and,  curiously  enough,  has  secured 
the  interest  and  co-operation  of  some  of 
the  most  powerful  forces  in  our  country. 
In  developing  the  episodes  of  their 
pageant,  which  necessarily  dealt  largely 
with  the  agricultural  history  of  the  town, 
the  farmers  and  townsfolk  have  entered 
upon  a  campaign  for  the  development 
of  their  own  resources.  They  have 
begun  to  live  out  in  actual  life  the  lesson 
so  dramatically  pointed  out  by  the  pag- 
eant of  their  past  which  they  are  pre- 
paring to  give.  In  fact,  they  have  caught 
the  Boston-1915  spirit.  They  are 
attempting,  not  only  through  the  message 
of  the  pageant  but  in  their  own  exper- 
ience, to  grapple  with  the  great  rural 
problem  which  has  perplexed  students 
of  sociology  and  economics  throughout 
the  country.  They  are  going  to  try  to 
show,  both  in  their  stirring  pageant 
and  in  their  community  development, 
how  the  country  town  may  be  made  an 
ideal  place  to  live  in,  by  establishing 
cooperative  methods  of  work  and  play, 
and  by  bringing  about  a  sound,  healthy 
social  condition.  Their  pageant,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  regarded  not  as  commemor- 
ative, wholly,  but  as  creative.  They 
will  depict,  in  the  episodes  of  the  pageant, 
not  merely  the  historic  scenes  of  the  past, 
— the  Indian  age,  the  early  settler,  the 
founding  of  church  and  academy,  revo- 
lutionary and  civil  war  days,  and  the 
coming  of  machinery  and  railroad, — 
but  they  will  in  their  final  episodes  go 
on  to  predict  the  future.  Although 
their  pageant  will  not  occur  until  August 
12,  it  began  months  ago  and  will  con- 
tinue for  years  after  its  performance, 
for  it  is  only  an  epitome  of  the  drama 
being  at  present  enacted,  of  the  awaken- 
ing of  a  rural  community. 

When  the  pageant  was  first  considered 
as  a  form  of  celebration  for  the  town's 
anniversary  nothing  more  was  contem- 
plated than  a  few  historic  echoes  of  the 
past,  but  the  master  of  the  pageant, 
William  Chauncy  Langdon,  of  New 
York  City,  now  connected  with  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  was  quick  to 
see  the  real  opportunity  which  confronted 
the  Thetford  community  and  the  sig- 
nificance which  such  development  might 
have  in  connection  with  the  rural  prob- 


lem. He  had  for  some  years  been  keenly 
alive  to  various  phases  of  social  work 
and  especially  to  the  value  of  recreation 
and  play  as  important  factors  in  social 
development.  He  was  impressed  with 
the  civic  significance  of  pageantry,  and 
welcomed  this  chance  to  prove  that  in 
the  rural  community,  as  well  as  in  the 
great  city,  the  fact  of  getting  together 
upon  the  ground  of  their  common  past 
was  a  stimulation  to  the  people  in 
further  developing  their  resources  and 
enlarging  their  community  life. 

The  widespread  interest  which  the  Pa- 
geant of  Thetford  and  the  develpoment 
movement  in  the  town  have  already 
attracted  is  nothing  short  of  astonishing. 
This  little  community  of  six  scattered 
villages,  unknown  and  unheard  of  six 
months  ago,  off  the  beaten  track,  scarcely 
believed  in  by  its  own  residents  until 
recently,  has  all  of  a  sudden  had  con- 
centrated upon  it  the  attention  and  aid 
of  some  of  the  most  influential  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States.  Early  in 
the  spring  the  activity  began,  when  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  sent  from 
Washington  one  of  its  experts,  H.  J. 
Wilder,  to  confer  with  the  farmers,  in- 
dividually and  upon  their  own  land,  as 
to  the  latest  scientific  methods  of  manag- 
ing crops  and  the  way  in  which  each 
piece  of  land  might  be  made  to  yield  the 
best  results.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
the  Department  has  recognized  an  in- 
dividual town  with  its  assistance,  such 
aid  having  hitherto  been  extended  only 
to  counties.  The  Bureau  of  Farm  Man- 
agement also  cooperated  directly  in 
this  matter  through  L.  G.  Dodge,  the 
representative  for  New  England.  Then 
the  University  of  Vermont  became  in- 
terested, and  sent  Professor  Marshall 
Cummings,  Professor  of  Horticulture 
and  an  old  Thetford  resident,  to  advise 
the  townspeople  concerning  their  fruit 
crops  and  improved  methods  of  culti- 
vation. 

Later,  Hon.  Guy  W.  Bailey,  secretary 
of  the  State  of  Vermont,  expressed  his 
belief  in  the  significance  of  the  effort 
Thetford  people  were  making,  as  part 
of  the  general  development  of  Vermont, 
and  offered  his  aid  by  including  the  Page- 
ant of  Thetford  in  the  publicity  work 
handled  under  the  recent  appropriation 
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made  by  the  legislature  for  such  pur- 
poses. Gilford  Pinchot  has  stated  that 
the  movement  has  his  special  interest, 
and  Ex-President  Roosevelt  has  sent  a 
special  message  to  the  people  of  Thet- 
ford,  congratulating  them  upon  the 
effort  they  are  making  and  urging  them 
"to  take  advantage  of  the  American 
power  of  individual  initiative  by  uniting 
all  their  people  together  in  a  spirit  of 
absolute  cooperation" — a  spirit  which 
has  been  rapidly  developing  as  a  result 
of  the  pageant  work.  Various  workers 
in  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  of  New 
York  City,  are  watching  the  progress 
of  the  movement  with  interest,  in  con- 
nection with  their  work  toward  improving 
social  and  living  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Social  Center 
Association  of  New  York  is  sending  two 
delegates  to  the  Pageant,  to  look  into 
the  value  of  pageantry  as  a  social  factor. 

Not  only  is  the  town  developing  its 
agricultural  resources,  but  with  the 
assistance  and  guidance  of  a  number  of 
New  York  women  who  are  students  of 
domestic  science,  the  women  of  Thetford 
are  preparing  to  establish  the  "Thetford 
Kitchen,"  through  which  they  shall  be 
able  to  market  their  preserves  and  jellies 
and  an  especially  fine  cheese  which  is  a 
Thetford  product.  The  Thetford  Acad- 
emy is  taking  on  new  life  and  is  con- 
sidering the  introduction  of  agricultural 
courses  in  its  curriculum  and  perhaps, 
later  on,  a  series  of  domestic  science 
courses  for  the  girls — a  field  which  has 
been  too  long  ignored  in  the  rural  schools. 

Finally,  the  boys  of  Thetford  are 
organizing  into  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts, 
with  a  patrol  in  each  of  the  six  villages, 
and  the  Thetford  girls  are  forming  one 
of  the  first  groups  of  the  new  "Girl 
Pioneers  of  America,"  the  national  or- 
ganization corresponding  to  the  Boy 
Scout  movement.  Both  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  the  Girl  Pioneers  of  the  town  are 
having  their  first  tests  in  resourceful- 
ness and  helpfulness  in  connection  with 
the  preparations  for  the  Pageant. 

Because    the    Pageant    of  Thetford 


symbolizes  the  same  sort  of  development 
work  which  NEW  BOSTON  stands  for, 
especial  emphasis  has  been  laid  in  this 
article  on  the  remarkable  awakening 
which  has  accompanied  the  pageant 
work;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  artistic  and  picturesque  side  of  the 
pageant  itself  is  being  neglected.  It 
will,  in  fact,  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
pageants  which  have  been  given  in  this 
country.  The  grounds  lie  at  one  of 
the  loveliest  points  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which 
will  form  a  part  of  the  great  outdoor 
stage  and  be  freely  used  in  the  various 
episodes.  A  great  grove  of  pines,  in- 
terspersed with  white  birches,  will  form 
a  back  curtain,  in  front  of  which  is  a 
green  meadow  divided  horizontally,  by 
a  natural  partition  of  low  vine-covered 
old  fence,  into  two  stages — one  near  to 
the  grandstand  for  scenes  in  which 
dialogue  occurs,  and  the  more  distant 
stage  upon  which  the  mass  movements, 
processions,  and  dramatic  dances  will  be 
given.  These  dances  are  in  charge  of 
Miss  Virginia  Tanner,  solo  dancer  in  the 
Boston-1915  Pageant  of  the  Perfect 
City,  and  are  of  peculiar  charm.  Inter- 
ludes of  symbolic  dancing  alternate 
with  the  realistic  scenes  of  historical 
accuracy,  and  the  finale  will  be  an  im- 
pressive arrangement  of  the  entire  cast 
of  the  pageant,  numbering  about  five 
hundred.  The  music  has  been  specially 
written  for  the  occasion  by  James  T. 
Sleeper,  a  nephew  of  H.  D.  Sleeper, 
Professor  of  Music  at  Smith  College. 
Mr.  Sleeper  is  one  of  the  promising 
young  composers  of  this  country,  and  his 
work  for  the  Pageant  of  Thetford  has 
won  approval  from  his  instructors  at 
Columbia  University  and  other  musicians. 
He  has  accepted  the  Associate  Professor- 
ship of  Music  at  Beloit  College  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  book  of  the  pageant,  written  by 
Mr.  Langdon,  is  in  itself  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  pageantry  in  its  application 
to  the  civic  consciousness  and  national 
growth. 
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AS  SEEN  FROM  HARVARD  BRIDGE 

Lloyd  McKim'Gamson  Prize  Poem,  Harvard  University,  by  J.  Gordon  Gilkey,  '12,  of  Watertown,  Mass. 

A DOZEN  spires  against  the  sky — 
A  plain  of  roofs — the  circled  glow 
Of  one  great  dome — a  canyoned  street — 

The  prisoned  river  far  below- 
Shrill  echoes  of  a  teeming  way — 
A  whistle's  iron-throated  cry — 
The  clatter  of  a  road  of  stone — 

Unnumbered  steps  that  murmur  by. 

The  savage  knew  thy  triple  hill, 

The  dauntless  Pilgrim  turned  to  thee, 
Thy  snowy  street  was  first  to  bear 

The  crimson  flower  of  liberty. 
Thy  sons  were  champion  of  the  slave, 

Thy  children  fashioned  Cuba's  fate — 
And  still  a  mighty  work  is  thine. 

Staid  guardian  of  our  northeast  gate! 

From  lands  where  sunset  is  the  dawn 

The  nations  bring  their  gifts  to  thee 
On  double  roads  of  ringing  steel 

And  laden  pathways  of  the  sea. 
Oh,  wake  in  pleasure-stifled  ears 

The  challenge  of  unsorted  spoil — 
Give  us  a  task,  and  guard  our  lips 

From  boasting  in  another's  toil. 

Across  thy  stream  our  fathers  came 

To  find  the  knowledge  born  of  men; 
With  thee  they  tracked  the  circling  stars 

And  heard  the  songs  of  Rome  again. 
Thou  gavest  them  the  seeds  of  strength, 

The  glimpses  of  a  world  unwon — 
Oh,  give  that  power  now,  reveal 

The  father's  vision  to  the  son. 

x\wake  the  buried  soul  that  cried 

For  sunless  homes  where  sin  is  piled. 
And  bid  our  later  monarchs  share 

With  all  the  spoil  that  all  may  bring. 
Oh,  touch  our  drowsy  hearts  with  shame 

For  sunless  homes  where  sin  is  piled. 
And  call  us  from  the  shrines  of  gold 

Built  on  the  ruins  of  a  child. 

Now  fades  the  day  behind  the  stream, 

The  quivering  lights  begin  to  glow. 
A  thousand  footsteps  eager  come, 

A  thousand  others  weary  go. 
On  toiling  tide  and  plundered  hill 

The  ageless  challenge  rings  again — 
Each  light  a  shrine  for  sacrifice. 

Each  step  a  trumpet  call  for  men. 
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FRANK  CHOUTEAU  BROWN 


The  celebration  of  the  ''new  Fourth  of  July''  took  a  novel  turn  last  month  in  Taunton^ 
where  an  historic  pageant  interested  the  thousands  of  spectators  and  participants  who 
gathered  in  the  natural  amphitheater  on  the  shore  of  the  nearby  lake. — Editor. 

^  I  ^HE    distinctive    feature    of    the     they  fled  to  the  forest  or  out  in  their 


Taunton  Pageant  was  the  appeal     canoes  around  the  promontories  enclosing 


A     made  to  the  patriotism  of  the  the  scene,  the  boat  of  Columbus  came 

spectators.    As  it  was  given  on  July  1,  into    sight.    Then    followed    the  inci- 

3  and  4,  and  as,  on  the  date  of  its  last  dents  connected  with  his  landing  and 

performance,   it   became   a   part   of   a  taking  possession  of  the  New  World  for 

"safe  and  sane"  celebration,  this  appeal  Spain;  his  meeting  with  the  Indians; 

was  most  appropriate.    It  was  evident  and  his  final  departure,  with  some  of  the 

that  the  scenes  must  have  more  than  natives  as  proofs  of  the  success  of  his 

merely  a  local  significance,   and  such  venture. 

indeed  was  the  case,  as  their  sequence  The   second   episode   was  concerned 

covered    much    of    the    beginnings    of  with  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  opened 

American  history,  which  were  linked —  with  a  scene  portraying  conditions  in 

wherever  possible — with  the  history  of  old  Taunton,  England,  where  the  differ- 

the  immediate  locality.  ences  between  the  customs  of  the  Caval- 

One  other  factor  that  largely  deter-  iers  and  Puritans  were  shown  by  the 

mined  the  forming  of  the  pageant  book,  interruption  of  a  Puritan  meeting  by 

was  the  site  selected  for  performance —  the  entrance  of  a  band  of  English  players 

a  site  not  only  exceptionally  beautiful,  surrounding  the  poet  Shakespeare  and 

but  offering  imusual  opportunities,  par-  their  greeting  by  the  local  gentry.  As 

ticularly  in  the  use  of  water  entrances,  the  Puritans  fled  in  dismay  before  the 

A  semi-circular  natural  arena,  recessed  ribald  gaiety  of  the  throng,  the  scene 

between  the  overhanging  bluffs  of  the  concluded  with  an  old  English  Morris 

lake,  the  slopes  of  which,  covered  with  dance.    Separated  only  by  a  dancing 

pine  trees,  offered  an  ideal  arrangement  interlude,    there   floated    into    view  a 

for  seating  the  spectators,  while  those  small  flotilla  of  boats  containing  the  early 

who  preferred  to  watch  the  pageant  from  Puritan  settlers,  who  landed  and  offered 

the  higher  slopes  of  the  hills  had  even  more  up  their  thanks  to  the  Being  that  had 

advantageous  and  attractive  points  of  enabled  them  to  survive  the  perils  of 

view.    The  audience  looked  out — as  in  their    treacherous    journey.    The  next 

a  Greek  Theater — across  a  small  natural  scene  was  more  purely  local  in  character, 

stage  floor  of  turf,  some  seventy-five  portraying  the  purchase  of  the  land  of 

or  100  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  lake,  Taunton  from  Massasoit  by  Elizabeth 

with  its  background  of  distant  shore  Pole,  whose  descendants  still  reside  in 

and,  in  the  middle  distance,  a  beauti-  the  vicinity,  and  the  erection  of  the  first 

fully  wooded  island.  shelter,    a    primitive    log    cabin.  The 

The    pageant    opened    with    Father  episode  ended  with  the  death  of  the 

Time's  appearance  over  the  brow  of  the  Indian  chieftain  and  his  burial  by  the 

hill.     He  entered  the  arena  below  sur-  tribe. 

rounded  by  a  group  of  dancing  fairies.  After    another   interlude,    the  scene 

who  remained  until  they  were  frightened  again  was  laid  in  England  where,  at  the 

from  the  scene  by  the  approach  of  the  Court  of  George  the  Third,  Benjamin 

canoes    of    the    Indians.    After    some  Franklin  was  shown  trying  to  bring  the 

glimpses  of  aboriginal  Indian  life,  they —  king  and  his  consort  to  understand  the 

in    their    turn — were    startled    by    the  temper  and  situation  of  the  Americans, 

sound  of  a  cannon  from  the  lake,  and  as  The  scene  ended  with  the  departure  of 
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General  Gage  and  the  British  soldiers 
and  the  dancing  of  a  Court  minuet. 
The  remainder  of  this  episode  was  again 
particularly  concerned  with  local  events. 
The  Tory  Leonard,  despite  his  support 
by  English  Grenadiers,  was  driven  to 
his  coach  by  the  patriots.  The  raising 
in  1774  of  the  first  flag  bearing  the  words 
"Liberty  and  Union"  is  believed  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
Taunton,  and  this,  with  the  appearance 
of  the  first  sloop  "Johanna,"  that  brought 
a  cargo  of  slaves  to  be  sold  in  the  locality, 
was  also  depicted  in  this  scene,  including 
the  "Taunton  Tea  Party,"  which  fol- 
lowed soon  after  the  better  known 
Boston  Tea  Party;  the  placing  of  the 
liberty  pole;  the  entrance  of  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  after  signing  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  the  departure 
of  the  minute  men  on  the  signal  of  the 
call  to  arms.  Here  ended  the  historical 
development  of  the  pageant. 

After  a  pantomimic  dance  interlude, 
the  final  episode  was  given  over  to  the 
regular  "march  past"  that  is  distinctive 
of  the  pageant  form;  except  that  through 
this,  too,  was  the  patriotic  touch  main- 
tained. In  chronological  sequence  en- 
tered the  different  groups  of  pageanters, 
beginning  with  the  Indians,  lining  up 


across  the  arena  with  their  backs  to  the 
water.  After  all  had  taken  their  places, 
there  entered  the  local  Grand  Army 
veterans,  who  were  greeted  with  cheers 
and  acclamations  by  both  pageanters  and 
audience;  and  after  they  had  saluted 
the  flag  and  stacked  arms,  came  a  half- 
dozen  folk  dances,  representing  the 
different  nationalities  prominent  in  Taun- 
ton. Then  the  solo  dancer  of  the  Pag- 
eant, Miss  Tanner,  danced  to  patriotic 
airs,  and  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner" 
was  sung  as  a  solo,  both  pageanters  and 
audience  joining  in  the  closing  chorus. 

As  has  come  to  be  the  custom  in  most 
recent  pageants,  the  episodes  were  sep- 
arated by  different  solo  dances,  bearing 
some  relation  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
incidents  they  followed  or  preceded. 
These  solo  dances,  as  well  as  the  American 
dance  in  the  finale,  were  executed  by 
Miss  Virginia  Tanner,  who  was  the  solo 
dancer  of  the  Boston-1915  "Pageant 
of  a  Perfect  City." 

The  successful  performance  of  the 
Taunton  Pageant  is  to  be  credited  to 
Miss  Tanner,  who  had  entire  charge  of 
the  Pageant  dancing;  and  to  James 
Gilbert,  under  whose  direction  the  pag- 
eanters were  rehearsed  and  the  per- 
formances conducted.    Its  realization  has 
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for  years  been  the  ambition  of  the  author 
of  the  book,  Ralph  Davol,  whose  energy 
and  determination  persisted  in  carrying 
the  undertaking  through,  despite  the 
discouragement  of  some  of  those  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  locally 
interested.  Despite  this  feeling,  the  per- 
formance passed  off  to  the  complete 
success  and  interest  of  the  audiences 
which,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  numbered 
some  three  or  four  thousand  people.  iVs 


is  usual  in  the  history  of  Pageantry,  the 
performances  brought  out  unexpected 
talent,  latent  in  many  of  the  partici- 
pants. So  successful  was  the  affair  that 
it  is  now  proposed  to  maintain  the  am- 
phitheater, as  it  was  arranged  for  the 
pageant,  with  the  expectation  of  utiliz- 
ing it  for  other  out-door  performances, — 
and  another  pageant  is  already  being 
discussed  as  a  not  too  distant  possi- 
bility! 


THE  STAGE  FROM  THE  AMPHITHEATER 


WHAT  IS  CITY  PLANNING? 


IN  the  June  number  of  NEW  BOS- 
TON appeared  an  article  by  C. 
Bertrand  Thompson,  the  delegate 
from  Boston-1915  who  attended  the 
National  Conference  on  City  Planning, 
describing  the  meetings  of  the  conference 
held  in  Philadelphia  May  15,  16  and  17. 
In  the  course  of  his  article  Mr.  Thompson 
commented  on  the  comparative  absence 
of  emphasis  on  the  social  side  of  city 
planning,  and  stated  that  "The  concep- 
tion of  those  who  seemed  interested 
mainly  in  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
work  will  have  to  be  broadened  if  city 
planning  is  ever  to  become  a  live  issue 
in  America." 

The  following  letter  from  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's article,  is  most  interesting,  coming 
from  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on 
city  planning  in  the  country. 

I  was  much  interested  on  looking  through  New 
Boston  for  June,  to  read  your  impressions  of 
the  City  Planning  Conference,  especially  those 
expressed  in  the  last  paragraph  of  page  73;  and  I 
am  very  anxious  to  get  from  you,  for  the  help  of 
the  Conference,  as  careful  an  analysis  as  you  can 
make  of  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  those  impres- 
sions. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  who  has  given  any 
serious  thought  to  the  subject  can  possibly  regard 
city  planning  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mere 
tool  for  the  betterment  of  living  conditions,  a  thing 
having  no  use  whatever  apart  from  its  social  value. 
And  I  therefore  particularly  want  to  learn  from 
you,  if  you  can  now  recall,  just  what  sayings  or 
happenings  gave  you  the  impression  you  express 
about  "professional  city  planners." 

Personally  I  do  not  recognize  the  existence  of 
professional  city  planners,  nor  do  I  believe  that  we 
shall  ever  have  such  a  profession,  because  I  regard 
the  subject  as  altogether  too  vast  and  complex 
both  in  its  social  relations  and  in  its  technical 
ramifications  to  be  staked  off  and  occupied  by  any 
group  of  people  having  a  sufiiciently  uniform  train- 
ing and  point  of  view  to  be  properly  classed  as  mem- 
bers of  a  single  profession.  But  that  is  perhaps  a 
mere  matter  of  the  use  of  words.  The  important 
thing  in  respect  to  the  usefulness  of  the  conference 
is  that  you,  an  intelligent  man,  appear  to  have 
received  an  impression  that  the  men  who  are 
sufficiently  identified  in  your  mind  with  the  name 
of  city  planning  to  suggest  to  you  to  call  them 
professionals,  are  more  interested  in  the  technical 
means  than  in  the  social  end  of  city  planning. 

If  I  got  your  meaning  your  feeling  about  them 
was  similar  to  what  we  might  feel  about  a  doctor 
whose  interest  in  the  technical  aspects  of  his  cases 
should  lead  him  to  forget  that  the  real  aim  of  his 
profession  is  the  reduction  of  human  suffering 
through  disease;  or  a  charity  worker  so  absorbed 


in  card  index  games,  classifications,  investigations 
and  the  details  of  organization  as  to  forget  that 
these  things  have  no  value  except  as  they  really 
contribute  to  practical  efficiency  in  helping  people 
who  are  submerged  or  in  danger  of  submergence. 

Now  while  city  planning  is  not,  and  in  my  opinion 
never  will  be,  a  profession  in  the  sense  that  medi- 
cine is,  or  civil  engineering,  or  landscape  architec- 
ture, yet  it  must  lay  under  contribution  many  co- 
operating professional  men,  and  those  men  must 
get  down  to  the  "brass  tacks"  of  specific  detailed 
technical  discussion,  if  city  planning  is  to  advance 
beyond  the  stage  of  providing  paving  stones  for 
a  certain  famous  locality.  Its  discussion  in  any 
general  conference  can  never  have  the  narrowly 
concentrated  technical  character  appropriate  to 
meetings  made  up  of  the  men  of  a  single  profession. 
The  purport  of  each  of  them  must  be  intelligible 
to  capable  men  of  widely  different  technical  train- 
ing who  have  devoted  only  a  part  of  their  time  to 
studying  the  interrelations  of  their  own  special 
work  with  the  other  branches  of  city  planning. 

A  discussion  which  would  be  intelligible  only  to 
civil  engineers  or  only  to  health  inspectors  or  only 
to  landscape  architects  would  be  out  of  place.  But 
a  discussion  calculated  solely  for  the  information 
and  stimulation  of  the  man  in  the  street,  for  popu- 
lar education  in  this  very  important  subject,  would 
be,  at  such  a  conference  as  I  have  in  mind,  a  waste 
of  valuable  time  desperately  needed  for  advancing 
the  "state  of  the  art."  For  popular  appreciation 
of  the  need  of  city  planning  is  already  outrunning 
the  ability  of  any  man  or  any  group  of  men  to  deal 
with  the  practical,  technical  problems  of  how  it 
can  best  be  done. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference  is 
now  considering  many  suggestions  and  criticisms 
with  a  view  to  making  the  next  conference  more 
useful  than  the  past,  and  most  of  the  criticisms  and 
suggestions  thus  far  received  point  in  the  direction 
of  making  the  discussions  more  specific,  more 
technically  definite  in  statement,  more  closely  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  "state  of  the  art"  rather 
than  such  as  to  furnish  enlightening  information 
to  those  who  have  not  had  much  previous  occasion 
to  consider  the  subject. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  propaganda  work 
needs  to  be  done;  but  I  for  one  believe  that  other 
existing  organizations,  both  national  and  local, 
like  the  American  Civic  Association  and  "Boston- 
1915,"  and  individuals  throughout  the  country 
like  you  and  me  and  others  who  attended  the  con- 
ference, can  do  that  work  efficiently  and  ought  to 
do  it;  whereas  the  National  Conference  is  at 
present  the  only  organization  that  is  attempting 
to  bring  together  men  who  possess  the  technical 
knowledge  of  the  diverse  kinds  which  must  be 
focussed  on  the  problems  of  city  planning  if  we 
are  to  make  any  real  advances.  The  time  of  that 
conference  I  believe  too  precious  to  be  spent  in 
listening  to  any  generahties  which  can  safely  be 
taken  for  granted  among  such  men. 

When  you  say,  "It  was  the  feeling  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  delegates  and  certainly  of  all  the 
visitors,  that  this  conception,  the  conception  of 
those  who  seemed  interested  mainly  in  technical 
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aspects  of  the  work,  will  have  to  be  broadened,  if 
city  planning  is  ever  to  become  a  live  issue  in 
America,"  if  I  understand  your  meaning,  my  own 
impression  is  the  reverse  of  yours.  My  impression 
is  that  the  majority  of  delegates  and  certainly 
the  majority  of  visitors  from  other  countries  would 
have  preferred  more  specific  and  therefore,  of  neces- 
sity, more  technical  discussions,  although  they 
might  have  wished  to  emphasize  other  technical 
aspects  of  the  subject  than  those  which  were  most 
discussed. 

The  Executive  Committee  would  be  very  glad 
of  any  additional  light  you  can  give  as  to  the 
wishes  of  the  delegates  upon  the  points  raised  by 
your  article  and  by  this  letter. 

Mr.  Thompson's  reply  to  Mr.  Olm- 
sted's letter  follows : 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  your  letter  of  June 
!26  commenting  on  my  article  in  New  Boston. 

As  you  undoubtedly  observed,  there  were  two 
main  interests  represented  in  the  attendants  at 
the  City  Planning  Conference,  one  the  technical 
interest,  the  other  the  popular  interest,  broadly 
speaking.  To  those  interested  primarily  in  the 
technical  development  of  city  planning — a  develop- 
ment which,  as  you  suggest,  is  greatly  needed — 
there  was  too  much  concession  to  the  popular 
demand.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who,  like 
myself,  while  recognizing  the  need  for  greater 
technical  development  and  the  great  potential 
value  of  such  conferences  in  furthering  this  develop- 
ment, feel  at  the  same  time  that  city  planning, 
which  is  inherently  a  social  and  democratic  move- 
ment, will  not  make  its  greatest  progress  until 
large  masses  of  people  are  persuaded  to  become 
interested  in  it,  did  not  feel  that  the  experts  cared 
enough  about  this  side  of  the  problem. 

Several  things,  many  of  them  more  or  less  inde- 
scribable, gave  me  the  impression  about  "profes- 
sional city  planners"  to  which  you  refer.  In  the 
first  place,  when  I  looked  over  your  program  before 
the  Conference,  I  noticed  that  there  was  no 
provision  for  specific  discussion  of  city  planning 
in  its  social  relations.  Mr.  Flavel  Shurtleff  had 
asked  Boston-1915  to  take  part  in  the  regular 
program  of  the  Conference,  and  when  I  was  dele- 
gated to  represent  this  organization  I  at  once 
conferred  with  him  and  proposed  this  subject  as 
the  one  which  I  would  discuss.  He  then  told  me 
that  no  place  had  been  left  for  it  on  the  program 
and  that  it  was  doubtful  if  any  could  be  arranged, 
but  he  would  try  and  see  if  it  could  be  worked  in 
perhaps  in  Mr.  Veiller's  section. 

This  plan,  however,  did  not  work,  and  when  I 
got  to  Philadelphia  I  was  told  that  the  only  way 
it  could  be  managed  would  be  by  a  special  session 
which  I  should  arrange  myself.  As  that  was  the 
main  object  of  my  going  to  Philadelphia  I  set  about 
it,  with  the  result  that  you  observed  when  you 
attended  the  luncheon  at  the  Stratford-Bellevue. 
In  talking  up  that  luncheon  I  found  everyone 
with  whom  I  spoke,  many  of  whose  names  I  did 
not  know,  or  have  forgotten,  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject  and  wondering  why  no  regular  provi- 


sion had  been  made  for  it.  Raymond  Unwin  told 
me  that  he  found  the  American  city  planners 
apparently  uninterested  in  this  phase,  which  was 
of  primary  importance  to  his  English  and  German 
confreres.  Thomas  Adams  expressed  a  similar 
idea.  The  quite  extraordinary  attendance  at  our 
luncheon  must  have  indicated  to  you  the  interest 
there  was  on  the  part  of  the  attendants  of  the 
Conference  in  this  matter.  After  the  luncheon 
I  heard  very  many  expressions  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  it,  practically  all  of  them,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
from  people  who  are  interested  in  city  planning  in 
general,  who  are  not  professionals  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  use  the  term — that  is,  they  are  not  engaged 
specifically  in  city  planning  for  a  fee.  John  Nolen, 
Raymond  Unwin  and  Thomas  Adams  are  the  only 
exceptions  to  this  of  whom  I  know.  I  had  several 
requests  for  a  written  abstract  of  my  address. 

What  surprised  me  most  was  that  many  of  those 
who  spoke  to  me  implied  that  mine  was  somewhat 
of  an  "insurgent"  idea.  I  had  no  intention  what- 
ever of  insurging,  inasmuch  as  one  has  to  be  a  regu- 
lar before  he  can  be  an  insurgent;  and  my  expe- 
rience with  the  Conference  has  been  altogether  too 
limited  to  allow  of  my  being  classified  at  all.  The 
fact  that  these  people  had  the  idea,  however, 
indicated  clearly  to  me  that  in  their  opinion,  at 
least,  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Conference  had  not 
heretofore  laid  the  emphasis  upon  the  social  aspects 
of  city  planning  which  they  desired. 

The  same  opinion  was  expressed  to  me  by  Mayor 
Reyburn  and  Mayor  Fitzgerald  and  by  a  number 
of  Philadelphians — all  laymen — who  attended 
fairly  regularly. 

As  I  understand  it,  you  do  not  deny  that  the 
program  gave  no  special  attention  to  this  feature, 
but  it  is  your  belief  that  the  social  interest  can 
and  should  be  taken  for  granted  and  that,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  place  on  the  program,  owing  to 
limitations  of  time,  for  special  expression  of  it. 
It  is  the  policy  based  upon  this  belief  with  which 
I  find  myself  unable  to  agree,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  in  future  conferences  you  will  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  enlist  the  wide- 
spread popular  support  which  the  movement  for 
city  planning  needs,  by  emphasizing  in  a  way  at 
once  popular  and  scientific,  the  advantages  which 
intelligent  city  planning  will  bring  to  the  com- 
munity. You  suggest  that  this  propaganda  is 
properly  the  function  of  such  organizations  as 
Boston-1915.  This  is  true,  but  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  ours  works  through  experts,  and  you  are 
the  experts.  It  is  in  performance  of  our  function, 
as  you  suggested,  that  we  are  trying  to  induce 
you  to  make  some  concession  to  the  popular 
demand  for  enlightenment  and  encouragement. 

I  trust  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  there  is  no 
personal  criticism  whatever  implied  in  this  discus- 
sion. I  have  simply  been  exercising  my  privilege 
as  a  member  of  the  Conference  to  make  suggestions 
like  any  other  member  to  be  taken  for  what  they 
are  worth.  They  are  intended  at  least  to  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Conference  and  in  furtherance 
of  my  sincere  wish  for  its  long-continued  prosperity 
and  efficacy. 
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89  State  St.,  Boston, 

Member  Boston  Society  of  Architects. 

(City  Planning) 

MR.  HARVEY  S.  CHASE, 
84  State  St.,  Boston, 

Senior  partner,  Harvey  S.  Chase  &  Co.,  Public 

Accountants, 
Executive  Committee  National  Municipal  League, 
Treasurer,  Economic  Club  of  Boston. 

(Business) 

MISS  ELLEN  W.  COOLIDGE, 
81  Marlborough  St.,  Boston, 
Secretary,  Boston  Social  Union. 
(Charter)  (Neighborhood  Work) 

DR.  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS,  JR., 


MR.  WILLIAM  E.  BUTLER, 

90  Tremont  St.,  Boston, 

President  and  Treasurer,  Wm. 


MR.  PHILIP  CABOT, 
18  Tremont  St.,  Boston, 


25  Bennet  St.,  Boston, 

Director,  Boston  Dispensary. 


(Health) 


Butler  &  Co. 

(Co-operative) 


Treasurer,  Improved  Dwellings  Association, 
Member,   Executive   Board,    National  Housing 
Association. 

(City  Planning) 


MR.  FRANK  A.  DAY 
35  Congress  St.,  Boston, 

Member  of  firm  of  R.  L.  Day  &  Co.,  Bankers, 
Director  in  many  educational  and  philanthropic 
enterprises. 

(Charter) 

DR.  BLANCHE  A.  DENIG, 
541  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 

Attending  Medical  Physician,  New  England  Hos- 
pital for  Women  and  Children, 
Secretary,  Public  Health  Education  Committee. 

(Health) 
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REV.  JOHN  HOPKINS  DENISON, 
8  Newbury  St.,  Boston, 

Pastor,  Central  Congregational  Church. 

MR.  WILLIAM  J.  DOOLEY, 
17  Gaston  St.,  Roxbury, 

Of  J.  M.  Prendergast  &  Company. 


{Charter) 


(Religious) 


PROF.  CARROLL  W.  DOTEN, 
491  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 

Professor  of  Economics,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology, 
Adviser  in  Research,  Boston  School  for  Social 
Workers, 

Secretary,  American  Statistical  Association. 

{Education) 

MR.  JOHN  H.  FAHEY, 
1109  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston, 

Director,  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

{Charter) 

MR.  ARTHUR  FAIRBANKS, 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston, 
Director  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

{Fine  and  Industrial  Arts) 

MR.  CHARLES  C.  FERRIS, 
417  Washington  St.,  Boston, 

President  and  Director  Gilchrist  Company, 
President  New  England  Dry  Goods  Association. 

{Business) 

MR.  EDWARD  A.  FILENE, 
453  Washington  St.,  Boston, 

President,  Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Co., 
Director,  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

{Charter) 

MRS.  SARAH  A.  FORBES, 
96  Elm  Hill  Ave.,  Roxbury, 

Member  Wintergreen  Club  of  Dorchester. 

{Women's  Clubs) 

MR.  OSCAR  C.  GALLAGHER, 
14  Park  Lane,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Head  Master,  Department  of  English,  High  School 

of  Commerce, 
President,  Boston  High  School  Masters'  Associa- 
tion. {Education) 

MR.  GEORGE  B.  GALLUP, 
6  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 

Vice-President,  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association, 
Publicity  Committee,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Vice-President,   National  Federation  of  Men's 
Church  Organizations. 

( Urban  Shareholder) 

REV.  THOMAS  I.  GASSON,  S.  J., 
761  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston, 
President,  Boston  College. 


MR.  EDWARD  S.  GOULSTON,  ESQ., 
17  Milk  St., 

Of  Goulston  &  Storrs. 


MRS.  EMMA  B.  GULLIVER, 
Hotel  Eliot,  Roxbury, 
Master,  Dillawav  School. 


{Charter) 


{Religious) 


{Education) 


J.  MOTT  HALLOWELL, 
50  State  St.,  Boston, 

Member  of  the  firm  of  Hallowell  &  Hammond, 
Attorneys, 

Ex-Assistant  Attorney-General  of  Massachusetts, 
Trustee  of  Atlanta  University. 

{Suburban  Shareholder) 

DR.  ANNIE  LEE  HAMILTON 
657  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 

Chairman,  Public  Health-Education  Committee. 

{Health) 

DR.  THOMAS  F.  HARRINGTON, 
310  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston, 

Director,  Public  School  Hygiene  Department. 

{Health) 

MISS  ALICE  L.  HIGGINS, 
43  Hawkins  St.,  Boston, 

General  Secretary,  Associated  Charities, 

{Charities  and  Correction) 

GEORGE  W.  HOPKINS, 
176  Causeway  St.,  Boston, 
Specialty  Manager,  Loose- Wiles  Biscuit  Co. 

{Suburban  Shareholder) 

MR.  ARTHUR  M.  HUDDELL, 
386  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston, 

Vice-President,   International   Union   of  Steam 

Engineers, 
General  Agent,  Building  Trades  Dept., 
Member  of  State  Commission  on  Old  Age  Pensions. 

{Charter) 

MR.  JAMES  H.  HUSTIS, 
South  Station,  Boston, 

General  Manager,  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 

{City  Planning) 

RABBI  PHINEAS  ISRAELI, 
37  Grove  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass., 
Temple  Adath  Jeshurun. 

{Religious) 

PROF.  LEWIS  J.  JOHNSON, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 

Professor  Civil  Engineering,  Harvard  University. 

{Civic) 

MR.  DELCEVARE  KING, 
Equitable  Bldg.,  Boston, 

Treasurer  Quincy  Real  Estate  Trust, 
Chairman,  Massachusetts  Anti-Cigaret  League, 
Treasurer,  New  England  Watch  and  Ward  Society. 

{Suburban  Shareholder) 

MRS.  EMERY  D.  LEIGHTON, 
63  Monmouth  St.,  East  Boston, 

Chairman  Library  Extension  and  Settlement  Work, 
General  Federation  State  Secretary. 

{Women  s  Clubs) 

JUDGE  FRANK  LEVERONI, 
32  Hull  St.,  Boston, 

Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 

President,  Italian  Committee  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society. 

( Urban  Shareholder) 
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SOLOMON  LEWENBERG,  ESQ., 
Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston, 
Attorney. 

( Urban  Shareholder) 

MR.  WILLIAM  E.  LITCHFIELD, 

70  Kilby  St.,  Boston, 
Lumber  Merchant, 
Director,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


DR.  A.  LAWRENCE  LOWELL, 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
President,  Harvard  University, 
Trustee  of  the  Lowell  Institute. 


{Business) 


{Education) 


MR.  DANIEL  H.  MAGUIRE, 
17  Worcester  St.,  Boston, 

President,  Mass.  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters. 

{Co-operative) 

REV.  ALEXANDER  MANN, 
233  Clarendon  St.,  Boston, 
Rector,  Trinity  Church. 

{Religious) 

MR.  FRANK  S.  MASON, 

3  Dexter  Row,  Charlestown,  Mass., 
Treasurer,  Buildings  Repairing  Co., 
Secretary,  Bunker  Hill  Boys'  Club. 

{Neighborhood  IT 'or  A*) 

MR.  GEORGE  W.  MEHAFFEY, 
2  Ashburton  Place,  Boston, 

General  Secretary,  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Secretary,  Boston  Federation  of  Men's  Church 
Organizations. 

(  Youth) 

MAX  MITCHELL, 

43  Hawkins  St.,  Boston, 

Secretary,  Federated  Jewish  Charities  in  Boston. 

{Charities  and  Correction) 
MR.  EDWIN  MULREADY, 

Court  House,  Pemberton  Square,  Boston, 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Probation  Commission. 

{Charities  and  Correction) 

MR.  JAMES  T.  MULROY, 
20  Union  Park,  Boston, 

Director  of  the  Roxbury  League  of  Boys'  Clubs, 
Athletic  Secretary,  Boston  Social  Union. 

(  Urban  Shareholder) 

MR.  JAMES  P.  MUNROE, 
6  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 

Treasurer,  Munroe  Felt  and  Paper  Company. 

{Charter) 

MR.  CHARLES  A.  MURRAY, 
30  Hanover  St.,  Boston, 

Vice-President,  Building  Trades  Council. 

{Labor) 

MR.  CHARLES  J.  NICHOLS, 
188  Summer  St.,  Boston., 

Member  West  Roxbury  Citizen's  Association. 

{Neighborhood  Work) 

FRANK  H.  NOYES,  ESQ., 
725  Beacon  Bldg., 

President,  Boston  Federation  Men's  Church  Clubs, 
Vice-President,  National  Federation  Men's  Church 
Clubs. 

{Religious) 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  O'BRIEN, 
38  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Dorchester, 
President,  Central  Labor  Union, 
President,  Telegraphers'  Union. 


MR.  E.  J.  O'CONNELL, 
14  Sparhawk  St.,  Brighton, 

Superintendent  Catholic  Cemetery. 


{Labor) 


{Religious) 


MR.  FRANCIS  P.  O'CONNOR, 
157  Tremont  St.,  Boston, 
Treasurer  F.  P.  O'Connor  Company, 
Director  Retail  Trade  Board,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

{Business) 

REV.  MAURICE  J.  O'CONNOR, 
9  Whitmore  St.,  Boston, 

Spiritual  Director,  Total  Abstinence  Society  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Boston. 

(  Youth) 

MR.  MICHAEL  O'MEARA, 
463  Summer  St.,  East  Boston, 

District  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Longshoremen's 
Union. 

{Labor) 

MISS  MARY  BOYLE  O'REILLY, 
30  Tremont  St.,  Boston, 

Trustee,  Children's  Institutions  Department. 

{Charities  and  Correction) 

MR.  WILLIAM  H.  PEAR, 
43  Hawkins  St.,  Boston, 

General  Agent,  Boston  Provident  Association, 
Chairman,  Paine  Fund  Committee,  Cambridge. 

{Charities  and  Correction) 

MISS  CHARLOTTE  PORTER, 

Riverbank  Court,  Cambridge, 
Editor  Poet  Lore. 

{Fine  and  Industrial  Arts) 

MR.  JAMES  L.  RICHARDS, 
24  West  St.,  Boston, 

President,  Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Co. 


PROF.  MARY  E.  ROBBINS, 
Simmons  College,  Boston, 

Director,  School  of  Library  Science. 


MISS  LILIAN  V.  ROBINSON, 
14  Charlesgate  West,  Boston, 
Director,  Hawthorne  Club. 


{Charter) 


{Education) 


{  Youth) 


DR.  MELVILLE  F.  ROGERS, 
419  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 

President,  Savin  Hill  Improvement  Association, 
Vice-President  of  United  Improvement  Association. 

( Neighborhood  Work) 

MR.  WILLIAM  F.  ROGERS, 
324  Washington  St.,  Bo.ston, 

Advertising  Manager,  Boston  Transcript. 

{Suburban  Shareholder) 
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DR.  MILTON  J.  ROSENAU, 

Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene, 
Harvard  Medical  School. 

{Health) 

MR.  LEONARD  J.  ROSS, 

14  De  Loss  St.,  South  Framingham,  Mass., 

President,  Railroad  Telegraphers'  Union,  No.  89. 

(Labor) 

MR.  BERNARD  J.  ROTHWELL, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Boston, 

Ex-President,  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

(Charter) 

MR.  GEORGE  S.  SMITH 
4  State  St.,  Boston, 

President,  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Vice-President,  National  Clothiers'  Association. 

(Charier) 

HON.  HARRY  N.  STEARNS, 
28  State  St.,  Boston, 
State  Senator. 

(Suburban  Shareholder) 


JUDGE  M.  H.  SULLIVAN, 
34  School  St.,  Boston, 

Assistant  Justice,  District  Court. 

(Charter) 

MR.  HIRAM  G.  TUCKER, 
8  Newbury  St.,  Boston, 
Musician. 

»  (Fine  and  Industrial  Arts) 

MR.  WILLIAM  Q.  WALES, 
69  Purchase  St.,  Boston, 

President,  Brown- Wales  Co., 

President,  Boston  Credit  Men's  Association, 

Treasurer,  Boston  Children's  Friend  Society. 

(Business) 

MRS.  MAY  ALDEN  W  ARD, 
112  Newbury  St.,  Boston, 

President,  Federation  Bulletin  Publishing  Co., 
President,  New  England  Women's  Club. 

(W omen's  Clubs) 

MISS  ANNA  F.  WELLINGTON, 
420  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 

Secretary,  Girls'  Trade  Educational  League, 
Member    of    Executive    Committee,  Women's 
Education  Association. 

( Urban  Shareholder) 


MR.  LOUIS  SULLIVAN, 
10  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston, 

Executive  Committee,  Central  Labor  Union. 

(Labor) 


MR.  ROBERT  A.  WOODS, 
20  Union  Park,  Boston, 

Head  Worker,  South  End  Hous< 
Member,  Pittsburgh  Survey. 


(Charter) 


''The  man  who  always  'too  busy'  to  lend  a  little  help  in  the  community's  common 
cause  is  too  busy  ever  to  measure  high  in  the  community  stature!  The  man  who  is  so 
poor  he  'cant  afford'  to  support  a  well-founded,  successful,  residt-produciiig  community 
movement,  is  indeed  so  poor  that  he  is  on  the  debit  side  of  the  community  ledger.  The 
man  ivho  counts  for  something  in  the  cominunity  is  the  man  who  does  something  for  the 
community — and  he  is  the  same  man  who  gets  back  from  the  community  the  fullest  measure 
of  return." — Town  Development. 
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1915  BROADCLOTH 

Is  one  of  the  many  dependable  fabrics — worthy  of  your  attention — 

manufactured  by  the 

AmericanWoolen  Company 

WniMVood,  President 

In  this — style  "191 5" — we  have  aimed  to  produce  a  broadcloth  possessing  wear,  style, 
color  and  appearance  at  an  economical  price,  made  possible  by  our  large  production. 

"1915"  comes  in  rich,  glossy  black  and  other  shades  now  in  vogue.  We  recommend 
the  black  for  my  lady's  fall  and  winter  suit. 

"1915"  is  a  worsted  warp — made  of  the  finest  wool — comes  54  ins.  to  56  ins. 
in  width. 

If  you  are  unable  to  procure  this  fabric  by  the  yard  from  your  dealer  or  in  ready- 
made  suits,  write  to  us  for  samples  and  we  will  see  you  are  supplied  upon  receipt  of 
money  order  or  check  covering  cloth  desired.    The  price  is  $2.25  per  yard. 

Our  "90-45-71"  Serge  (9J/^  ounces  in  weight)  comes  in  a  wide  range  of  colors.  A 
strictly  pure  wool  fabric,  priced  lower  than  any  other  serge  on  the  market  for  like 
quality.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  our  black  and  navy  blues,  which  are  always 
in  good  taste.    Price  per  yard,  $2.00. 

.  .  .  , .  ,  AMERICAN  WOOLEN  COMPANY 

Ask  your  clothier,  your  tailor  or  de-         ^^^^^^  OF  new  york 

partment  store,  for  American  Woolen      ^^^Wg^^  j.  cufford  Woodhuii.  Selling  Agent 

Company  s  abrics.  /^^^^^A^  amku- an  w..o,.kn  Brn  .nNo 

Order  the  Lloth  as  well  as  the  Clothes,  //r^^f^/^^gr^^ h  ■   n  i,  ^-      4  1  w     x,  u  Vork 
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WHAT  ADVERTISING  HAS  DONE 
FOR  THE  AUTOMOBILE  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND 

J.  S.  HATHAWAY 
New  England  Manager  The  White  Company 

TO  advertising,  in  the  broader  mean- 
ing of  the  term  that  includes 
publicity  as  well  as  space-buying 
the  automobile  industry  owes  a  great 
debt  for  the  tremendous  growth  it  has 
enjoyed  in  the  short  ten  years  or  so  thiat 
it  has  been  entitled  to  rank  as  an  indiis- 
try.  And  nowhere  is  this  truer  than  in 
New  England.  A  new  and  an  improved 
means  of  transportation,  the  automobile 
was  bound  to  win  recognition  and  an 
important  place  alongside  the  older 
methods  of  moving  passengers  and  mer- 
chandise, but  its  receiving  that  recogni- 
tion and  coming  into  that  place  have 
unquestionably  been  vastly  accelerated 
by  generous  advertising. 

The  automobile  made  its  advent  as 
an  experiment  and  as  a  high-priced  lux- 
ury. It  came  early  to  New  England,  a 
community  famous  for  its  skepticism  of 
new  things  and  conservatism  in  adopting 
experiments,  and  also  far-sightedness  in 
grasping  the  possibilities  of  new  ideas. 
In  the  early  stages  it  was  fostered  by  the 
publicity  that  attended  all  its  doings. 
When  strong  enough,  the  automobile 
industry  entered  upon  a  campaign  of 
advertising  such  as  never  has  been 
equalled  by  any  other  industry.  This 
advertising  assisted  materially  in  over- 
coming in  turn  prejudice,  skepticism  and 
conservatism;  then  it  twisted  the  public 
mind  from  a  deep-seated  belief  that  the 
automobile  was  a  luxury  pure  and  simple, 
to  the  now  generally  accepted  idea  of 
utility  and  necessity.  Today  automobile 
advertising  in  New  England  is  attacking 
a  business  community  that  is  perhaps  as 
hard  to  reach  as  any  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  drawing  that  community  away 
from  its  old  methods  of  merchandise 
transportation,  and  toward  the  new 
method  as  represented  by  the  commercial 
motor  vehicle. 

All  these  things,  a  record  it  seems  to 
me  that  cannot  be  duplicated  in  any  other 
industry,  have  been  accomplished  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time  that  there  is  hardly 
a  gray  head  among  the  young  men  who 
started  with  the  trade  in  its  infancy. 
And  to  advertising  in  large  part  is  due 
the  rapidity  of  this  growth.  Advertising 


The  Point 
of  Attraction 


it 


is  the 

Central  Meedle" 
Sewing  Machine 

The  latest  and  most  important 
feature  in  tlie  sewing  machine 
world  is  the  hygienic  "Central 
Needle"  Sewing  Machine.  The 
"Central  Needle"  places  the 
needle  directly  in  front  of  the 
operator,  in  the  center  of  the 
table,  so  the  sewer  does  not  have 
to  bend  to  the  left  as  in  ordinary 
machine  sewing,  while  operat- 
ing. Therefore,  there  is  no 
strain  on  the  eyes  or  spine. 

The  "Central  Needle"  is  found 
only  on  the  New  Standard 
' '  Central  Needle"  Hygien ic 
Sewing  Machine.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  advantages  which  the 
Standard  Sewing  Machine  has 
over  all  other  maizes. 

The  "Central  Needle"  feature 
is  highly  recommended  by  your 
doctor,  for  the  idea  originated 
with  physicians.  By  1915 
the  New  Standard  "  Central 
Needle"  Hygienic  Sewing  Ma- 
chine will  be  the  only  sewing 
machine  that  sensible,  intelligent 
people  will  buy.  Hundreds  use 
it  now.    How  about  you? 

Write  for  booklet  "N.B."  now  or 
better  call  to  see  this  wonderful  in- 
vention today,  while  you  think  of  it. 

Shepard  Norwell  Company 

BOSTON 
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has  not  accomplished  so  much  unas- 
sisted. The  manufacturers  and  the 
dealers  have  employed  the  best  brains 
they  could  obtain  to  develop  and  im- 
prove their  product,  mechanically  and 
in  appearance;  to  facilitate  the  distri- 
bution of  their  goods;  to  train  their 
employees  in  that  great  essential  of  suc- 
cess— salesmanship  of  high  efficiency, 
and  to  follow  up  their  space-buying  and 
publicity  by  the  most  modern  methods. 
They  have,  moreover,  been  quick  to 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  keeping  as 
well  as  making  customers,  and  they  are 
today  offering  their  customers  remark- 
able advantages  in  the  way  of  service; 
plants  of  factory  proportions  being  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  motor  vehicles. 

Advertising  has  made  the  New  Eng- 
land states  the  greatest  market  for  pas- 
senger automobiles  of  any  territory  of 
equal  size  in  the  country.  In  these  six 
states,  according  to  a  recent  compilation, 
there  are  in  use  approximately  70,000 
cars,  or  more  than  12  1-2  per  cent  of  all 
there  are  in  operation  in  the  country. 
Advertising  is  now  doing  the  same  for 
the  commercial  motor  vehicle,  which  is 
daily  gaining  recognition  among  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  not  alone  in  the 
cities,  but  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country. 
Advertising  is  carrying  the  motor  ve- 
hicle to  the  dwellers  in  the  forests  of 
Maine  and  in  the  mountains  of  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire.  Advertising  has 
had  a  large  share  in  superseding  the  vil- 
lage smithy  by  the  village  garage. 

In  an  article  of  this  kind  a  considera- 
tion of  what  the  automobile  has  done  for 
New  England  and  for  Boston  so  pro- 
trudes itself  that  it  cannot  be  altogether 
omitted.  Everybody  knows  that  thou- 
sands of  skilled  mechanics  have  been  given 
highly  remunerative  employment,  and 
that  the  hotel  business  derives  an  enor- 
mous benefit  from  the  automobile  tour- 
ist, but  probably  there  are  few  who 
realize  the  great  increase  in  taxable  valu- 
ation that  the  automobile  is  responsible 
for,  not  alone  in  itself,  but  through  the 
factories,  garages  and  shops  that  are  its 
accompaniment.  Who  can  estimate  the 
increase  in  suburban  and  in  country  real 
estate  values  that  have  followed  the 
adoption  of  this  new  means  of  transport- 
ing passengers  and  freight,  or  who  even 
speculate  upon  the  health  that  has  come 
to  so  many  through  the  opening  up  to 
them  of  out-of-doors  life? 


HOWARD 

Dustless 
Duster 

(25  Cents  Prepaid) 
Makes  possible 
a  dustless  home,  i 
Write  for  our 
Dust  Book  "A'* 
and  small  free 
sample. 

It  will  show  you  how 
to  make  dusting  a 
pleasure,  how  to  dry 
clean  a  silk  skirt  in 
five  minutes,  how  to 
clean  windows  in  a 
twinkling,  to  polish  pianos  and  highly  finished 
furniture,  to  make  cut  glass  sparkle  like  dia- 
monds, to  make  an  old  derby  look  like  new. 
Money  back  if  nol  satisfactory 

HOWARD  DUSTLESS  DUSTER  CO. 

164-12  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

HOWARD 


'No  Oil  to  Soil" 


Carbon  and  Colored  Fac-similes,  Water  Colors 
Photographs  Photogravures 

...Cfje... 

High-Grade  Pictures  and  Framing 

65  BROMFIELD  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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ELLIN'S 


Mellin's  Food  made  cow's  milk 
agree  with  this  baby. 

The  mother  writes:  *'My  baby  is  growing 
fast  and  is  strong  and  healthy.  I  fed  him  on 
cow's  milk  until  he  was  three  months  old  and 
it  did  not  agree  with  him.  He  got  so  low  we 
did  not  think  he  could  live  from  one  hour  to 
the  next.  The  physician  advised  us  to  use 
Mellin 's  Food  and  he  began  to  thrive  and  now 
is  as  strong  and  healthy  as  any  child.  I  cannot 
say  enough  in  praise  of  Mellin's  Food.  " 

Mellin's  Food  will  agree  with  your 
baby  and  make  him  "Strong  and 
Healthy."  Write  to  us,  today,  for 
a  free  sample  bottle  to  try. 


Mellin's  Food  Co. 


Boston,  Mass. 


No  other  industry  has  done  more  to 
advertise  Boston,  for  the  automobile  and 
allied  trades  the  country  over  recognize 
Boston  as  the  mart  of  New  England,  the 
center  of  the  trade  in  motor  vehicles.  To 
the  manufacturer  in  the  West,  Boston  is 
the  distributing  point  for  New  England; 
it  is  where  he  exhibits  his  goods  and  where 
he  establishes  his  branch  or  principal 
agency. 

In  no  part  of  the  United  States  has  the 
automobile  industry  spent  as  much 
money  in  advertising  as  in  New  England, 
and  in  no  part  has  it  reaped  greater  re- 
wards. It  realizes  that  the  market  is 
still  a  great  one,  in  parts  barely  touched, 
and  the  pages  of  every  recognized  med- 
ium testify  that  the  industry  is  cultivating 
this  field  with  more  vigor  than  ever. 
What  advertising  has  done  for  the  auto- 
mobile in  the  past  it  will,  I  confidently 
believe,  continue  to  do  in  the  future. 


Boston 
Garter 


is  higher  grade— not  only 
fits  the  leg,  but  will  wear 
well  in  every  part — the 
clasp  ^ays  se- 
curely  in 
place  until 
released. 

See  that 
BOSTON 
GARTER 
is  stamped 
ontlie  clasp. 


Boston  Garters 

Sold  In  Shops  the 
World  Over  and 
Worn  by  Well 
Dressed  Men. 


PAD 


Sample  Pair,  Cotton,  26c.,  Silk,  50c. 

.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  Price. 

'ceorge  Frost  Co.,  makers 

Boston.TT.S.A. 
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Among  the  Fashionable  Shops 

WARD'S 

LEAKNOT 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 

^     W   ]May  be  carried  In  any  posi- 
Ition  in  the  Pocket,  Bag  or 
V|  Trunli  and  it 

ini  ^CANNOT  LEAK 

I          I   Submerged  pen  point  al- 

■  V    I   ways  ready  for  instant  use. 

■  Ml   Don't  fail  to  see  these  pens. 

■  ■    Ask  your  stationer  or  call  at 

VV  0  rH'o  5^-63  F''^"^!'" 

W  ▼    dlU  0  street,  Boston 

E.  J.  STATES 
Art  Embroideries 

Stamping 
and  Designing 

328  Boylston  Street 

Opposite  Arlington  St. 

BOSTON 

IRVING 

AND 

CASSON 

Custom  Furniturey  Interior 
Finish,  Wood  Mantels 

Decorations  and  Upholstery 
Church  Furniture 

1 50  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

PIANOS 

UUol/UTl  o  yjTclly  J%Tt'  IT TULLULl' 

492  Boylston  Street 

O.Cu5Urr)aipo 

Florentine  Arts 

Annual  Mark  Down  Sale 

Terra  Cotta  and 
Majolica  Wares 

The  Only  Store  of  Its  Kind  In  New  England 

292  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

I  ■  0^  REPAIRED 
Wm  1  I  CLEANSED 
■#  1  1  Ih    ^  STRAUniTENED 
■  ■  1  1  11  J\  REMODELED 

1  ■  %0  %M              DISINFECTED,  Etc. 

Oriental  Process  Rug  Renovating  Co. 

K.  M.  GIRAGOSIAN.  Mgr. 

Office,  128a  Tremont  Street 
Works,  19  Scotia  St.,  Back  Bay 

Oxford  1025— Tel.— Back  Bay3963-R 

Wall  Papers 

Artistic  and  serviceable 
paper  at  reasonable 
prices.    10  per  cent,  off 
on  presenting  this  adver- 
tisement at  time  of  pur- 
chase. 

THOMAS  SWAN 

24  Gornhill 

Superior  Fabrics 

DAVIS 

East  India  House 

373  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 

Pinkham  &  Smith 
Company 

Prescription  Opticians 

Manufacturers,  Importers 
and  Dealers  in 

OPTTPAT  rVOODC^  PAMFRA9 

AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SUPPLIES 

Two  ( 288-290  Boylston  St.  )  Boston 
Stores  1  1 3^  BromfieM  St.       )  Mass. 

ARTHUR  W.  WOODEST 
(Formerly  with  R.  M.  LlUey) 

UMBRELLAS  AND  PARASOLS 
Covered  and  Repaired 

The  Umbrella 
Hospital 

CANES  MOUNTED 
in  Any  Style 

LOOK  FOR  THE  BLUE  SIGN 

21  Cornhill,    Boston,  Mass. 

Marceau 

160  Tremont  St. 

BOSTON 

The  name  signifies  best 
results  in  portrait 
photography 

C.  LOTHROP  HIGGINS 

406     BOYLSTON  STREET 

All  the  latest 
models  in 

Street  and  Dress 
T  T 

rials 

now  ready  for 
inspection 
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NOTE  AND  COMMENT 


BOSTON-1915  PROGRAM  FOR  1911 


WITH  the  thirteen  projects  of  the 
program  for  1911  more  than  half 
fulfilled,  the  active  work  of  the  1,200 
organizations  aflSliated  as  Boston-1915 
will  be  resumed  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  to  be  held  this 
month.  The  first  six  months  of  1911, 
preceding  the  summer  vacation  period, 
registered  the  most  marked  progress  thus 
far  made  in  the  history  of  Boston-1915; 
and  with  tftie  conferences  well  organized, 
with  assured  cooperation  and  a  live 
program  of  advance,  the  last  half  of  the 
year  should  show,  with  increasing  force, 
the  value  and  strength  of  the  Boston- 
1915  organization. 

PROGRESS  TOWARD  A  CITY  PLAN 

The  first  and  most  important  plank 
of  the  1911  program, — "to  establish  a 
proper  public  authority  to  plan  the  com- 
prehensive development  of  the  city," 
has  developed  into  the  Metropolitan 
Planning  Commission  appointed,  in  June, 
by  Governor  Foss  as  a  result  of  the  work 
of  Boston-1915.  This  commission,  com- 
posed of  Edward  A.  Filene,  chairman, 
J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr.,  and  John 
Nolen,  is  now  making  investigations 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  a  plan  for  the 
Metropolitan  District.  It  will  report 
to  the  Legislature  of  1912,  making  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  manner  in 
which  such  work  shall  be  undertaken. 

REAL  BOSTON 

Plank  2  of  the  program,  the  proposed 
federation  of  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Metropolitan  District,  put  forward  by 


the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  failed  to 
pass  the  Legislature.  With  the  certain 
growth  of  public  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  city-planning  and  of  public 
sentiment  therefore,  in  favor  of  a  "real 
Boston,"  some  sort  of  a  loose  federation 
is  sure  to  result. 

UTILIZING  THE  SCHOOL  PLANT 

The  project  calling  for  a  larger  use 
of  schoolhouses  outside  of  regular  school 
hours  is  now  before  the  City  Council. 
In  June,  Mayor  Fitzgerald  introduced 
an  order  in  the  Council  appropriat- 
ing $13,000  to  carry  out  the  plans 
which  had  been  worked  out  in  detail 
by  Boston-1915  and  the  Boston  Home 
and.  School  Association.  Corporation 
Counsel  Babson  decided  that  the  order 
was  illegal  as  drawn  and  consequently 
a  new  ordinance  has  been  prepared  which 
will  come  before  the  Council  early  next 
month,  and  in  all  probability  be  acted 
upon  favorably. 

FOR  IMPROVED  RECREATION  FACILITIES 

With  the  completion  of  its  investiga- 
tion of  recreation  facilities  in  Boston, 
published  in  NEW  BOSTON  for  August,  the 
Youth  Conference  is  now  in  a  position 
to  make  more  definite  recommendations 
for  carrying  out  the  fourth  project  of 
the  program — "to  secure  a  larger  and 
better  use  of  playgrounds  and  othec 
recreational  facilities."  The  conference 
recommendations  that  a  study  be  made 
of  the  further  use  of  the  Charles  River 
Basin  have  this  summer  been  carried 
out.    The  report,  partially  summarized 
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on  page  162  of  this  number  of  NEW 
Boston  will  be  followed  by  more 
definite  action. 

The  Conference  has  favored  and  worked 
for  the  organization  of  a  Park  and  Recre- 
ation Department  and  an  ordinance  is 
now  before  the  City  Council  creating 
such  a  body.  The  formation  of  a  Public 
Recreation  Committee  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  work  of  such  a  department  and 
to  correlate  the  efforts  of  existing  bodies 
interested  in  the  subject  is  under  way. 
The  preliminary  organization  committee 
consists  of  Joseph  Lee,  Miss  Frances 
S.  Curtis  and  E.  B.  Mero. 

THE  CENTRAL  CIVIC  BUILDING 

The  proposition  for  a  Central  Civic 
Building,— plank  5  of  the  1911  pro- 
gram,— has  been  held  up  during  the  sum- 
mer owing  to  the  absence  from  the  city 
of  those  most  interested.  As  a  result 
of  a  preliminary  questionnaire,  sent  to 
organizations  which  might  take  quarters 
in  such  a  building,  the  committee  in 
charge  is  assured  that  there  is  sufiicient 
interest  in  the  project  to  warrant  the 
further  development  of  plans  during  the 
fall. 

MORE  CONVENIENCE  STATIONS 

Early  in  the  summer  the  City  Council 
appropriated  $50,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  convenience  stations.  The  sites  for 
the  five  large  stations,  recommended  by  a 
joint  committee  from  the  Youth,  Neigh- 
borhood, Civic  and  Education  Confer- 
ences of  Boston-1915,  were  adopted  by 
the  City  Council. 

PART  TIME  SCHOOLING 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
worked  out  a  preliminary  program  for 
an  investigation  of  the  part  time  school- 
ing problem — the  seventh  plank  of  the 
1911  program.  This  investigation  is 
regarded  as  a  most  important  step  in 
conjunction  with  the  efforts  of  the  State 
to  develop  vocational  education,  and  with 
the  development  in  Boston,  under  semi- 
private  auspices,  of  a  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Guidance. 

Already  a  few  examples  of  part  time 
education  exist  in  this  country ,^ — notably 
in  Fitchburg,  Mass.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Beverly,  Mass.  and  Providence,  R.  I. 
Experience  demonstrates  the  feasibility 


of  the  part  time  scheme  in  the  machine 
industries.  Further  investigation  will  be 
necessary  to  determine  how  far  such  part 
time  education  is  feasible  in  the  textile 
industries,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing 
and  clothing  manufacturing. 

A  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY 

An  important  step  has  been  taken 
towards  the  creation  of  a  central  library 
for  teachers,  by  the  securing  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
which  is  willing  to  transfer  all  peda- 
gogical books  and  educational  periodicals 
to  its  teachers'  room.  Further  measures 
for  the  fulfillment  of  this  project  will  be 
undertaken  this  fall. 

OTHER  PROJECTS 

Plank  nine  of  the  program,  calling  for 
more  stringent  desertion  and  non-sup- 
port laws,  was  embodied  in  a  bill  which 
passed  the  last  Legislature.  Two  of  the 
1911  projects — plank  ten,  calling  for  a 
definite  provision  for  better  sidewalks, 
and  plank  eleven,  making  prompt  birth  re- 
turns compulsory,  failed  of  passage.  The 
project  to  secure  more  practicaLexamina- 
tions  for  licenses  to  practice  medicine  has 
received  the  support  of  the  State  Board 
of  Registration  in  Medicine,  and  coopera- 
tion is  assured  from  every  medical  col- 
lege in  Boston  and  vicinity.  The  question 
of  extending  free  art  exhibitions,  plank 
thirteen  of  the  1911  program,  will  be 
followed  up  actively  during  the  fall. 


Mr.  Thompson's  Resignation 

CBERTRAND  THOMPSON,  or- 
•  ganization  secretary  of  Boston- 
1915  since  June,  1909,  and  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  movement  closely  con- 
nected with  its  progress,  has  resigned  to 
become  actively  identified  with  the  new 
profession  of  scientific  management. 

Mr.  Thompson's  first  important  work 
with  Boston-1915  was  done  at  the  time 
of  the  Exposition  in  the  Old  Art  Museum, 
when,  as  chairman  of  the  Exhibit  Com- 
mittee, he  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  success  of  that  part  of  the  exposi- 
tion. Later  in  the  year,  when  the  con- 
ference organization  was  begun,  Mr. 
Thompson's  plans  and  recommendations 
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were  incorporated  largely  in  the  report 
of  the  Organization  Committee. 

To  Mr.  Thompson's  energy  is  due,  to 
a  large  extent,  the  completion  of  the 
various  conference  syllabi  and  the  marked 
progress  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  the  program  for  1911.  His  resignation 
was  received  with  regret  by  his  associ- 
ates in  the  conferences  and  in  the  office 
of  Boston-1915. 

The  Use  of  the  Charles  River 
Basin 

EXCEPT  in  the  minds  of  the  Metro- 
politan Park  Commission  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Charles 
River  Basin  is  not  measuring  up  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  originally 
intended.  In  place  of  the  hoped  for 
park  and  recreation  ground  extending 
along  the  river  dotted  with  pleasure 
craft,  one  sees  today  "a  wind  swept  lake 
of  magnificent  distances,"  bordering  a 
beautiful  stretch  of  little  used  cement 
walk  and  closely  cropped  grass.  Here 
and  there  are  benches — empty  benches 
— unshaded  by  trees  or  awnings.  Drink- 
ing fountains  there  are  none.  The  view 
to  the  Cambridge  shore  is  seldom  dis- 
turbed by  water  craft  of  any  sort — 
perhaps  coal  barges  predominate— and 
inadequate  public  landings  offer  but  little 
inducement  for  boating,  even  if  boats 
were  obtainable. 

Last  spring  the  Youth  Conference  of 
Boston-1915  became  interested  in  the 
further  use  of  the  Basin  and  during  the 
summer  an  investigation  was  conducted 
by  Boston-1915,  the  results  of  which  are 
partially  summarized  in  an  article  by 
Earl  F.  Gates  on  page  162  of  this  num- 
ber of  New  Boston.  This  investi- 
gation will  be  continued  and  will  prob- 
ably form  the  basis  of  more  definite  action 
by  the  1,200  organizations  working  as 
Boston-1915. 

Further  interest  in  the  better  use  of 
the  Basin  was  aroused  last  month  by 
Mayor  Fitzgerald  who  returned  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  European  trip 
and  stated  that  "the  comparison  be- 
tween the  popular  uses  of  the  Charles 
River  and  the  Alster  Basin  is  really  a 
shame  to  Boston."  The  willingness  of 
Boston-1915  to  cooperate  with  the  Mayor 
in  his  plans  for  popularizing  the  Basin 


is  expressed  in  the  following  letter  from 
the  Executive  Director  of  Boston-1915 
to  Mr.  Fitzgerald: 

Within  the  past  few  days,  if  the  Boston  news- 
papers have  quoted  you  correctly,  you  have  severely 
criticised  existing  conditions  on  the  Charles  River 
Lower  Basin,  particularly  the  lack  of  such  facilities 
for  recreation  and  pleasure  as  would  attract  the 
people  to  the  Basin  in  large  numbers.  You  have 
been  quoted  as  saying,  among  other  things: 

"There  are  thousands  of  people  here  who  never 
go  away  for  a  vacation  and  for  whom  the  Charles 
River  could  be  made  a  positive  delight.  Small 
motor  boats  could  be  operated  on  the  Basin,  as  is 
the  case  in  Hamburg,  and  this  could  be  done  at 
small  cost.  .  .  .  Instead  of  being  able  to  count  the 
people  using  the  Basin  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
,  .  .  the  count  should  be  by  the  thousands." 

You  will  probably  recall,  also,  that  in  1902  you 
appeared  before  the  Charles  River  Dam  Com- 
mission, with  other  citizens,  and  earnestly  advo- 
cated the  construction  of  the  Dam.  You  empha- 
sized the  value  the  Basin  would  be  to  the  people 
of  the  North  End,  the  West  End  and  other  con- 
gested portions  of  the  city.  I  believe  you  said, 
among  other  things: 

"I  cannot  help  thinking  .  .  .  not  only  that  there 
will  be  a  beautiful  park  for  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  people  to  enjoy  themselves,  but  that  there  will 
be  a  beautiful  basin  of  water  without  a  current, 
where  tens  of  thousands  of  children,  boys  and  girls, 
as  well  as  older  people,  men  and  women,  can  pass 
their  afternoons  and  their  evenings  in  the  summer." 

Because  you  do  not  believe  the  Charles  River 
Basin  serves  the  masses  of  the  people  as  such  a 
magnificent  and  expensive  land  and  water  park 
should  serve  them,  and  because  you  have  expressed 
yourself  publicly  and  vigorously  on  this  subject 
and  declared  that  you  would  seek  to  remedy  con- 
ditions, it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  Basin 
early  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Youth  Con- 
ference of  Boston-1915,  and  that  this  Conference 
voted  to  request  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Boston-1915  to  consider  recommendations  for  the 
further  use  of  the  Charles  River  Basin.  Recently 
an  investigation  of  conditions  on  the  Basin  was  be- 
gun by  Boston-1915  and  will  be  continued.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  a  campaign  for  increased 
facilities  for  recreation  of  the  Lower  Basin  will  be 
one  of  the  important  activities  of  Boston-1915 
during  the  coming  year.  As  yet  no  report  of  the 
investigation  has  been  made;  but  certain  tentative 
suggestions  for  the  proper  development  of  the  use 
of  the  Basin  have  been  drawn  up.  They  will  be 
part  of  an  article  on  the  Charles  River  Basin  which 
will  appear  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Boston- 
1915  magazine,  "New  Boston,"  a  marked  copy 
of  which,  upon  publication,  will  be  sent  to  you. 

Improvements  of  a  broader  character  have  been 
proposed,  such  as  a  proper,  dignified  approach  to 
the  Embankment  and  an  island  in  the  Basin;  but 
there  are  many  more  feasible  things  which  can  be 
done  immediately  to  attract  the  people  to  the 
Basin.  (These  several  suggestions  appear  on  page 
166  of  this  number  of  New  Boston.) 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say  that  Boston-1915  will 
welcome  any  co-operation  you  may  wish  to  give  in 
the  proposed  campaign  for  the  popularizing  of  the 
Basin,  and  will  also  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  you 
to  the  same  end. 
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The  Charles  River  Basin — A 
Prophecy 

IN  connection  with  the  present  agi- 
tation for  the  more  extended  use  of  the 
Charles  River  Basin  it  is  interesting  to 
quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  1903 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Charles 
River  Dam: 

"The  basin  would  be  a  great  addition 
to  the  attractions  of  the  city,  and  would 
lend  itself  to  a  plan  of  improvement 
which  in  the  long  run  cannot  fail  to 
make  Boston  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  in  the  world.  The  creation  of 
such  a  basin  would  give  the  cities  of 
Boston  and  Cambridge,  practically  with- 
out expense,  an  open  park  area  of  1,000 
acres,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  most  con- 
gested metropolitan  district.  How  much 
this  basin  will  be  used  as  a  pleasure 
park,  and  particularly  by  the  poorer 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  your  committee 
feels  itself  unable  to  say.  If  the  use  of 
the  Charles  River  Gymnasium,  of  the 
North  End  Park,  of  Jamaica  Pond  and 
of  Franklin  Field  in  the  winter  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  criterion,  the  basin  would  be 
of  immense  benefit;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  such  use  should  not  be  made 
of  it  if  rendered  accessible  and  if  the  use 
of  boats  be  made  easy  and  cheap.  The 
committee  feels  that,  under  reasonable 
conditions,  it  ought  to  become  the  scene, 
for  at  least  four  or  five  months  of  the  year, 
of  a  great  popular  playground. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  the  Charles 
River  below  Watertown  dam,  with  the 
water  at  a  constant  level,  should  not  offer 
the  same  opportunity  of  use  by  the 
public  both  for  a  water  highway  and  for 
purposes  of  pleasure  and  recreation 
which  is  furnished  by  the  Charles  at 
Riverside,  the  T  hames  at  Henley  and  the 
Alster  at  Hamburg." 


The  Sane  Fourth  of  1911 

THE  figures  showing  the  results  of 
the  "sane  fourth"  movement,  pre- 
pared every  year  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  show  that  the 
cases  of  tetanus  following  Independence 
Day  of  1911  numbered  only  eighteen, 
a  drop  from  seventy-two  of  last  year  and 
from  150  in  1909.    Tetanus  occurred  in 


ten  states  this  year,  seven  less  than  in 
1910,  fourteen  less  than  in  1909  and  nine 
less  than  in  1908.  There  were  two  cases 
in  Massachusetts. 

Boston  shows  a  fall  of  from  112  injuries 
in  1910  to  nineteen  this  year. 

Blank  cartridges  continue  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  great  majority  of 
tetanus  cases,  15  or  83  p.c.  this  year 
being  due  to  that  cause  as  compared 
with  88.9  p.c.  last  year  and  86.5  p.c.  in 
1909.  Two  cases  of  tetanus  this  year 
were  due  to  injuries  by  firecrackers  and 
one  by  a  bomb. 

Beside  the  10  deaths  due  to  tetanus, 
47  persons  were  killed  by  various  forms 
of  fireworks,  making  a  total  of  57  deaths, 
74  less  than  last  year  and  158  less  then 
in  1909.  This  year  11  people  were 
killed  outright  by  firearms,  nine  by  ex- 
plosions of  powder,  bombs  or  torpedoes, 
five  by  cannon,  two  by  giant  firecrackers 
and  eight  by  various  causes,  as  blood 
poisoning,  explosions  of  chemicals,  etc. 
The  largest  number  of  deaths  due  to  any 
one  cause  was  twelve,  mostly  little 
girls,  who  were  burned  to  death  by  fire 
from  fireworks,  in  several  instances  from 
the  so-called  "harmless"  varieties,  includ- 
ing very  small  firecrackers  and  sparklers. 

The  most  marked  decreases  of  injuries 
were  in  the  states  where  the  agitation 
for  restrictive  measures  was  strongest. 
Massachusetts  this  year  had  less  than 
one-half  of  the  injuries  it  had  last  year 
and  only  one-sixteenth  of  what  it  had  in 
1909.  Connecticut  reduced  its  total 
to  less  than  one-fifth  and  Minnesota  and 
New  Jersey  reduced  their  totals  to  one- 
fourth  what  they  were  in  1909.  Al- 
together there  were  1,603  injuries  this 
year,  a  little  more  than  half  of  last 
year's  record  and  less  than  one-third 
of  the  totals  for  1909. 

There  were  1,546  non-fatal  injuries 
this  year,  a  little  more  than  half  of  the 
total  reported  last  year.  Eight  persons 
were  totally  blinded  this  year,  twenty- 
six  lost  one  eye  each,  thirty  lost  legs, 
arms  or  hands,  an^l  eighty-three  lost  one 
or  more  fingers. 

The  giant  firecrackers  continue  to 
hold  the  first  place  as  a  cause  of  mutilat- 
ing wounds  and  is  responsible  for  most 
of  the  losses  of  eye,  hands  and  fingers. 
This  year  483  injuries,  including  two 
deaths  and  two  cases  of  lockjaw,  were 
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due  to  the  giant  firecracker.  Firearms 
caused  184  accidents  this  year,  including 
eleven  killed. 

This  city  shows  a  fall  of  from  112 
injuries  in  1910  to  nineteen  this  year. 


The  Social  Union  Game  Festival 

A THREE-FOLD  purpose  influenced 
the  Festival  Committee  of  the 
Boston  Social  Union  to  hold  an  inter- 
settlement  outdoor  entertainment  during 
the  summer, — to  put  to  the  test  that 
increasing  spirit  of  comradeship  among 
settlement  workers  from  all  sections  of 
the  city;  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
letting  the  boys  and  girls  see  what  is 
being  done  by  other  children  of  their 
own  ages  but  of  remote  sections;  and  to 
demonstrate  a  delightful  use  of  Franklin 
Park,  which  is  frequently  spoken  of  as 
"beyond  the  reach  of  the  masses." 

A  Game  Festival,  it  was  felt,  would 
allow  the  teachers  to  produce  in  public 
the  very  things  which  the  girls  were 
learning  in  their  daily  play-time  and  in 
the  weekly  lesson  given  during  the  six 
weeks'  "summer  school."  And  the  com- 
mittee believed  that  a  popular  recogni- 
tion of  singing-games  and  folk-dances, 
and  the  realization  that  such  pastime 
is  favored  in  other  centers,  would  stimu- 
late the  children  to  keep  up  these  forms 
of  pleasure  when  teachers  and  play 
directors  are  taking  a  well-earned  rest. 

As  a  consequence,  on  a  Wednesday 
afternoon,  early  in  August,  groups  of 
girls,  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
mixed  groups  of  younger  children,  making 
a  total  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  from 
ten  of  the  settlements,  gathered  in  a 
grove  in  Franklin  Park.  It  was  a  perfect 
day  and  every  child  reflected  the  joy 
of  an  afternoon  in  the  woods  of  green, 
with  not  a  brick  wall  nor  pavement  in 
sight.  At  first  a  little  shyness  overtook 
the  performers,  unaccustomed  to  the 
out-of-doors  and  to  so  many  onlookers, 
for  parents  and  friends  were  also  present. 
But  the  enjoyment  by  the  entire  audience 
of  each  number  of  the  program,  regardless 
of  age,  or  race,  or  city  district,  was  evi- 
denced by  the  hearty  applause. 

Each  settlement  was  known  by  its 
colors  worn  in  some  conspicuous  and 
artistic  manner.  In  some  cases  the  girls 
themselves  selected  the  games  and  dances 


they  loved  the  best  and  the  choices  of 
each  House  were  made  known  to  the 
program  committee.  An  attractive  pro- 
gram was  printed,  so  that  every  girl 
might  know  the  names  of  the  games  with 
which  she  was  unfamiliar.  The  most 
unique  part  of  the  performance  was  the 
production,  for  the  first  time  in  English, 
of  specially  translated  Spanish  folk-songs 
by  the  Denison  House  children.  The 
last  hour  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in 
free  play,  when  some  of  the  new  games 
were  tried  out. 

While  this  program  was  being  pre- 
sented in  the  grove,  166  boys  from  nine 
settlements  gathered  on  a  level  space 
nearby  to  participate  in  such  playground 
events  as  spoon-potato  race,  three-legged 
race,  wheelbarrow  race,  and  others  which 
amuse  and  interest  all  boys  under  four- 
teen. The  spirit  of  recreation  was  as 
keen  as  the  sense  of  contest,  and  the 
boys  of  one  House  found  fraternal  rela- 
tions quite  possible  and  enjoyable  with 
boys  of  other  districts  and  nationalities. 
The  adult  leaders  hope  that  such  recrea- 
tion will  help  obliterate  the  clannish 
spirit  which  naturally  prevails  among 
city  youth. 

These  large  intersettlement  gatherings 
strengthen  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
workers,  stimulate  house  loyalty,  increase 
the  moral  value  of  interests  common  to 
many  people,  arouse  appreciation  of  the 
large  inclusive  group  formed  by  the 
Union,  impress  the  young  people  with 
the  fact  that  their  home  activities  have  a 
close  relation  to  wider  undertakings,  and 
demand  increasingly  higher  standards. 


The  International  Municipal 
Congress 

TO  give  the  development  of  ideals 
in  municipal  administration  such 
an  impetus  as  they  have  never 
received  before"  is  the  purpose  of  the 
International  Municipal  Congress  and 
Exposition,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  Septem- 
ber 18  to  30. 

Four  sessions  of  the  Congress  will  be 
held  daily.  Two  of  these  will  be  meetings 
of  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  in  the  great 
Congress  Hall  of  the  Coliseum.  The 
other  two  sessions  will  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  divisional  meetings  held  in  smaller 
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quarters  in  the  First  Regiment  Armory. 
Prominent  men  of  Chicago,  experts  in 
various  lines  of  municipal  work,  are 
serving  as  chairmen  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Congress.  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  former 
health  commissioner  of  Chicago,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Sanitation  Division.  In  addition  to  the 
invitations  that  have  gone  out  to  the 
mayors  and  other  officials  of  American 
and  foreign  cities.  Dr.  Evans  has  sent  a 
personal  letter  to  health  officers,  outlining 
plans  for  the  divisional  meetings  and 
inviting  their  co-operation.  John  W. 
Alvord,  the  water  works  and  sewage 
disposal  engineer  of  Chicago,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  section  on  Public 
Utilities.  He  will  devote  himself  par- 
ticularly to  framing  an  important  pro- 
gram on  water  works.  Herbert  R.  Sands, 
director  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Public 
Efficiency,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Division  of  Municipal  Accounting. 
E.  B.  De  Groot,  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Playground  Association,  has  taken  hold 
of  the  subject  of  Parks  and  Playgrounds. 
John  ]\T.  Ewen,  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gress and  Exposition,  has  charge  of  the 
section  devoted  to  Building  Codes. 
George  Hooker,  civic  secretary  of  the 
City  Club  of  Chicago,  has  supervision 
of  that  part  of  the  program  which  has 
to  do  with  civic  organizations  and  the 
help  they  render  to  municipal  govern- 
ments. John  D.  Shoop,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  Chicago's  school  system, 
is  head  of  the  Division  of  Public  Schools. 
Henry  E.  Legler,  librarian  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  has  agreed  to  prepare  a 
program  on  libraries  and  municipal 
statistics.  The  chairman  of  the  division 
on  road-building,  street-paving  and  the 
care  of  streets  had  not  yet  been  ap- 
pointed. This  is  true  also  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  City  Planning  Section  and  the 
sections  that  will  consider  charters  and 
forms  of  government,  taxation,  charities 
and  correction. 

Those  who  are  planning  the  program 
have  devised  a  method  of  discussion  that 


is  most  interesting  and  must  certainly 
prove  most  instructive.  In  the  first 
place,  the  municipalities  who  send  the 
delegates  may  be  assured  that  their 
delegates  are  working  and  not  playing, 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  arranged  to 
call  the  roll  at  each  of  the  divisional 
sections  of  the  Congress.  The  speakers 
who  will  appear  at  the  smaller  meetings 
will  lead  general  discussions  rather  than 
make  addresses.  But  the  feature  of 
principal  interest  is  that  speakers  who 
lead  these  discussions  will  prepare  for 
each  division  a  set  of  model  city  ordin- 
ances covering  the  subject  considered 
by  that  division;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
sessions  the  delegates  will  vote  on  each 
of  these  ordinances  and  each  division 
will  publish  at  the  close  of  its  sessions 
the  ordinances  that  have  been  adopted 
as  "A  Model  Municipal  Code  Adopted 
and  Recommended  by  the  International 
Municipal  Congress."  Thus  there  will 
be  a  model  building  code  compiled  and 
a  model  set  of  public  health  ordinances, 
a  model  set  of  ordinances  regulating 
traction,  water  works,  etc.  At  the  full 
meetings  of  the  Congress  in  the  large 
hall,  the  formal  addresses  will  be  deliv- 
ered. Each  division  will  be  assigned  a 
number  of  addresses  that  will  be  given 
on  the  main  program  in  the  large  hall. 
These  meetings  will  be  open  to  the  public. 
Among  the  speakers  who  will  appear  will 
be:  President  Taft;  James  Bryce,  am- 
bassador from  Great  Britain;  Governor 
Dix  of  New  York;  Senator  La  Follette; 
Dr.  W.  A.  Evans;  Mayor  Gaynor  of 
New  York  City;  Brand  Whitlock,  mayor 
of  Toledo;  Dr.  Le  Grande  Powers, 
head  of  the  government  statistical  bu- 
reau, and  Bion  J.  Arnold,  Chicago's 
traction  expert. 

The  cities  of  America,  Canada  and 
Europe  have  responded  liberally  with 
exhibits.  A  delegation  of  Japanese  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mikado  will  be  present 
to  obtain  ideas  on  municipal  administra- 
tion to  apply  to  the  government  of 
Japanese  cities. 


THE  CHARLES  RIVER  LOWER 

BASIN 

Wanton  Waste  of  Recreation  Resources 


EARL  F.  GATES 

Assistant  Organization  Secretary,  Boston-1915 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  Youth  Conference  of  Boston-1915,  an  investigation 
of  the  further  uses  of  the  Charles  River  Basin  for  recreational  purposes  is  noiv  under 
way.    A  pprtion  of  that  investigation  is  summarized  in  the  following  article. — Editor. 


MEASURED  by  its  possibilities, 
the  Charles  River  Lower  Basin 
has  been  a  failure.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  that  portion  of  the  Lower 
Basin  and  the  Embankment  stretching 
from  the  Cambridge  Bridge  to  Charles- 
gate,  above  the  Harvard  Bridge,  and  to 
the  park  upon  the  Charles  River  Dam. 
Technically  the  Lower  Basin  includes 
the  Dam,  with  its  highway  and  park 
area,  the  Charles  River  Embankment, 
along  the  rear  of  Brimmer  and  Beacon 
streets  on  the  Boston  side,  various  other 
lands  above  the  Harvard  Bridge  and  the 
water  area  from  the  Charles  River  Dam 
to  the  bridge  connecting  North  Harvard 
Street  in  Brighton  with  Boylston  Street 
in  Cambridge,  known  as  the  Soldiers' 
Field  Bridge.  It  does  not  include  the 
Charlesbank,  with  its  open-air  gymnasium 
and  tree-shaded  walk  and  park,  which  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Boston  Park 


Department.  But  it  is  the  great  land  and 
water  park  from  the  Cambridge  Bridge 
to  Charlesgate  that  is  most  available  to 
the  people  of  Boston  and  it  is  of  this 
that  I  speak.  It  is  true  that  the  Basin 
as  a  whole  has  bettered  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  region  adjacent 
to  it;  and  of  its  spacious  beauty  there 
is  no  question.  But  from  Cambridge 
Bridge  to  Charlesgate  it  has  not  pro- 
vided, in  any  such  adequate  way  as  was 
hoped  and  intended,  pleasure  and  recrea- 
tion for  the  thousands  of  people  in  Boston 
and  the  Metropolitan  District.  What 
was  predicted  of  the  Basin,  that  it  would 
be  a  splendid  pleasure  park  for  vast 
numbers  of  men,  women  and  children, 
and  particularly  for  men,  women  and 
children  who  cannot  easily  get  into  the 
country,  has  not  come  to  pass. 

There  are  many  men  in  Boston  and  its 
suburbs  who  have  imaginations.    In  the 
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thick  of  the  modern  business  struggle, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  dreamers  of  dreams. 
They  see  visions,  even  as  the  prophets  of 
old  saw  visions.  And  only  a  few  years 
ago  these  dreamers  of  dreams,  men 
whose  names  rank  high  among  educators, 
financiers,  publicists,  business  leaders, 
preachers,  social  workers,  saw  in  their 
mind's  eye  a  great  land  and  water  park 
stretching  upward  from  the  dam  it  was 
proposed  should  be  constructed  where 
the  old  Craigie  Bridge  then  spanned  the 
Charles  River.  They  saw  hundreds  of 
dwellers  from  the  close,  crowded  sections 
of  the  city,  from  the  dark  and  airless 
tenements  of  the  West  and  North  Ends, 
from  the  rows  and  rows  of  lodging  houses 
in  the  South  End,  flocking  happily  to 
this  wonderful  breathing  place;  they 
saw  them  idling  on  summer  days  and 
evenings  along  the  embankment  that 
would  confine  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Basin;  they  saw  rowboats,  canoes,  sail- 
boats, motor  boats,  all  sorts  of  small 
craft  darting  about  on  these  waters,  or 
saw  the  throngs  skating  over  the  frozen 
winter  surface.  Their  vision  showed 
them  the  people  at  play  in  a  magnificent 
playground  paid  for  by  the  people.  And 
these  dreamers  told  of  their  visions  to  the 
men  who  were  considering  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  constructing  the  dam. 
One  has  but  to  flutter  over  the  pages 
of  records  of  the  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed dam,  and  one  can  read  these 
dreams. 

The  dam  was  built.  Stretching  up 
the  river  from  it  were  constructed  the 
immaculate  embankments  of  granite. 
The  waters  of  the  Charles  flowed  over 
the  old  mud  flats,  not  again  to  disclose 
them  at  the  whims  of  ocean  tides.  The 
unsightliness  Boston  had  so  long  endured 
disappeared.  The  menaces  to  health 
were  banished.  There  was  the  dam  and 
the  great  land  and  water  park  it  had 
made  possible.  It  seemed  that  the  visions 
of  Boston's  dreamers  were  to  be  realized. 
And  there  it  is  today,  the  beautiful 
Charles  River  Lower  Basin.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  wondrous  picture — of  still  life!  The 
breathing  space  is  there,  plenty  of  it, 
the  broad  sheet  of  almost  currentless 
water  is  there,  but  the  people — where 
are  they?  They  are  not  there.  Only  an 
occasional  figure  braves  the  glitter  and 
heat  of  the  sunlight  on  the  unprotected 


esplanade.  Only  a  police  patrol  boat  or 
a  solitary  sculler  disturbs  the  waters. 
The  visions  of  our  dreamers  of  dreams 
remain  what  they  were  a  few  brief  years 
ago — visions. 

And  lest  there  be  any  doubt  that  those 
who  advocated  the  building  of  the 
Charles  River  Dam  hoped  the  resulting 
Basin  would  provide  a  pleasure  park  for 
the  whole  city,  not  merely  a  beauty  spot 
for  the  favored  few,  let  us  turn  again  to 
those  dreamers  of  dreams.  They  were 
such  men  as  President-Emeritus  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  Major 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  James  J.  Storrow, 
Mayor  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Robert  A. 
Woods,  John  Shepard,  Augustus  Hem- 
enway,  George  W.  Weld,  Rev.  George  C. 
Lorimer,  Dr.  John  G.  Blake,  Samuel  F. 
Hubbard  and  others.  Again  and  again 
they  emphasized  the  fact,  before  the 
Charles  River  Dam  Commission,  that 
one  of  the  principal  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  Dam  was  that  it  would  create  a  great 
park  where  the  people  of  the  West, 
North  and  South  Ends  could  gather, 
could  get  fresh  air,  could  play,  could 
bathe,  skate  and  boat.  The  commission 
on  the  dam  used  this  argument;  its 
chief  engineer  set  it  forth  as  one  advan- 
tage of  the  proposed  Basin.  The  com- 
mission that  built  the  dam  told  in  its 
reports  what  a  boon  the  Basin  would 
be  to  the  people.  I  cannot  quote  the 
many  speakers  before  the  commission 
at  length,  but  here  are  snatches  of  ar- 
gument presented  by  the  men  named 
above. 

The  Committee  on  the  Charles  River 
Dam,  the  members  of  which  were  Henry 
S.  Pritchett,  Samuel  M.  Mansfield  and 
Richard  H.  Dana,  said: 

"How  much  this  basin  will  be  used  as  a  pleasure 
park,  and  particularly  by  the  poorer  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  your  committee  feels  itself  unable  to  say. 

.  .  .  The  committee  feels  that  under  reasonable 
conditions  it  ought  to  become  the  scene,  for  at 
least  four  or  five  months  of  the  year,  of  a  great 
popular  playground." 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  pointed  it  out 
as  a  place  for  bath  houses  and  for  skating, 
and  said  : 

"There  is  not  half  so  much  fun  walking  up  and 
down  on  the  seashore  and  looking  at  the  water 
as  there  would  be  for  people  to  go  out  on  the  water 
and  enjoy  it,  as  they  would  do  if  we  should  give 
them  a  beautiful  water  park  where  they  could  go 
boating,  rowing  and  improving  themselves  physi- 
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cally  and  in  every^  other  way.  At  any  rate  there  is 
a  place  where  they  can  be  refreshed  and  amused, 
and  boats  going  up  and  down  as  they  would  be  on 
any  other  great  water  park." 

And  here  is  an  extract  from  a  brief 
drawn  up  by.  a  committee  of  citizens 
headed  by  Mr.  Higginson: 

"There  is  no  reason  why  every  able-bodied  boy 
should  not  have  a  chance,  every  fine  winter's  after- 
noon, to  put  on  his  skates  at  Charles  Street,  in 
practically  the  center  of  the  city,  and  skate  in  the 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  to  his  heart's  content.  There 
is  no  reason  why,  on  a  hot  summer's  evening,  hun- 
dreds or  even  thousands  of  people  condemned  to 
a  summer  in  the  crowded,  unhealthy  parts  of  the 
city,  should  not  obtain  the  recreation  and  health 
to  be  derived  from  a  row  or  sail  on  a  large  body  of 
water  situated  in  immediate  proximity  to  their 
homes." 

Samuel  F.  Hubbard  spoke  of  the  pro- 
posed water  park  with  its  fleet  of  puffing 
httle  steamers,  or  row  boats  and  sail- 
boats. 

Said  Mr.  Storrow  during  a  long,  power- 
ful argument: 

"Besides  the  fact  that  the  basin,  if  properly 
treated,  would  add  tremendously  to  the  dignity 
and  attractiveness  of  Boston,  there  is  the  other 
point  of  view,  and  that  is  the  outdoor  and  play- 
ground point  of  view.  The  basin  is  the  center  of 
the  whole  metropolitan  population.  ...  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  the  greatest  significance  of  this 
basin— that  it  is  in  the  very  center  of  our  densest 
population." 


And  in  the  closing  argument  for  citi- 
zens these  sentences  appeared: 

"Splendid  facilities,  not  now  existing,  will  be 
furnished  for  boating,  sailing  and  skating.  A  great 
and  much-needed  breathing  space  or  pleasure  area 
will  be  provided  for  the  dense  population  of  the 
city  proper  and  East  Cambridge.  The  health, 
recreation  and  happiness  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand people  will  be  promoted." 

And  so  I  might  continue,  but  I  will 
be  content  with  quoting  a  few.  sentences 
from  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the 
commission  that  built  the  dam.  Speaking 
of  the  creation  of  the  Basin  as  the  real- 
ization of  a  popular  demand,  the  com- 
mission said: 

"Much  good  will  be  derived  from  this  work  by 
the  people  who  reside  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin 

.  .  .  but  the  chief  benefit  of  the  water  park  will 
accrue  to  the  overcrowded  population  of  the  West 
End,  the  North  End,  the  South  End,  Charlestown 
and  East  Cambridge.  ...  In  a  year  or  two  (this 
was  in  1909)  all  kinds  of  boMing  may  be  expected 
to  increase  on  the  Back  Bay  Basin.  .  .  .  Even 
sailing  boats  of  moderate  draft  may  now  be  in- 
dulged in  without  fear  of  grounding  on  mud  flats. 

...  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  very  short  time 
before  summer  passenger  traffic,  such  as  prevails 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  Alster  Basin  at  Hamburg, 
will  develop  on  this  Basin." 

Realization  that  the  Lower  Basin  is  not 
being  made  proper  use  of  is  beginning 
to  grow  among  the  people.  Last  Feb- 
ruary the  Youth  Conference  of  Boston- 
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1915  turned  its  attention  to  the  Basin 
and,  among  other  things,  voted  "that 
the  executive  committee  be  requested 
to  consider  recommendations  for  the 
further  use  of  the  Charles  River  Basin." 
In  accordance  with  that  vote  an  in- 
vestigation was  recently  begun  by  Boston- 
1915  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  result  in 
definite  action  by  the  organization,  the 
aim  of  which  shall  be  speedy  progress 
toward  developing  the  recreational  facili- 
ties offered  by  the  lower  Basin,  par- 
ticularly between  the  Cambridge  Bridge 
and  Charlesgate.  It  may  not  be  too 
much  to  predict  that  the  development 
of  the  recreational  facilities  of  the  Basin 
will  be  a  plank  in  the  Boston-1915  plat- 
form for  the  coming. year. 

Mayor  Fitzgerald  has  become  inter- 
ested in  the  question,  wholly  apart  from 
anything  that  has  been  done  by  Boston- 
1915.  Fresh  from  a  sight  of  the  Alster 
Basin,  which  has  meant  so  much  to  the 
German  municipality  of  Hamburg,  Mayor 
Fitzgerald  walked  up  the  esplanade  on 
the  Boston  side  of  the  Lower  Basin  from 
the  Cambridge  to  the  Harvard  bridge 
the  other  day,  and  hurried  back  to  his 
office  to  speak  to  the  newspaper  men  his 
protest  against  the  pitiful  waste  of  the 
opportunities  for  recreation  for  the  multi- 
tudes. In  his  usual  impulsive  way,  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  the  removal 
of  the  state  commission  which  now  has 
charge  of  the  Basin.  The  Mayor  does 
not  stand  alone  in  his  indignation  and 
regret  at  conditions.  Many  citizens  have 
thought  as  he  spoke.  They  believe 
something  should  be  done  speedily  to 
make  the  Basin  useful  to  the  people. 

Why,  then,  has  not  the  proper  use  of 
this  Basin  through  two  summers  and  a 
winter  been  developed?  Why  do  the 
people  not  flock  to  it?  Because  nothing 
has  been  done  to  attract  them,  no  means 
provided  by  which  they  can  use  the 
Basin  except  in  a  very  limited  way. 
The  people  have  to  be  attracted  to  public 
parks  and  taught  to  use  them.  And 
what  is  there  to  attract  the  people  to  the 
Basin?  It  is  beautiful;  granted.  But 
it  takes  more  than  beauty  to  hold  the 
attention  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
One  cannot  sit  in  comfort  on  the  benches 
of  the  embankment  because  of  the  heat 
and  glare  of  the  sun  through  the  day. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  shade  along 


the  whole  stretch  of  the  Boston  Embank- 
ment. In  the  park  on  the  Dam  there  is 
an  open  shelter,  but  not  a  single  tree. 
The  shade  of  the  trees  bordering  the 
walk  along  the  Basin  at  the  Charlesbank, 
which  the  Boston  Park  Department 
controls,  is  in  pleasant  contrast.  One 
cannot  hire  a  boat  for  a  row  oi:  sail  on 
the  Lower  Basin  above  the  Cambridge 
Bridge.  There  is  no  place  on  the  Em- 
bankment where  one  can  buy  refresh- 
ments; it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  a  drink 
of  water; — except  out  of  the  Basin. 
There  are  no  facilities  for  bathing  aside 
from  the  two  bath  houses  of  the  Boston 
bath  department  at  the  Charlesbank. 
There  are  not  even  respectable  entrances 
to  the  Basin  from  any  direction. 

As  the  joint  board  on  metropolitan 
improvements — the  so-called  "Big  Four" 
— said:  "The  basin  is  at  present  a  wind- 
swept lake  of  magnificent  distances,  sur- 
rounded by  a  formal  embankment  so 
narrow  that  abutters,  object  to  its  being 
occupied  by  boathouses  or  other  facili- 
ties for  recreation." 

The  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  is 
supposed  to  be  planning  for  improving 
the  recreation  facilities,  but  little  can 
be  learned  of  these  plans.  They  say 
they  have  planted  no  shade  trees  because 
they  thought  the  Riverbank  subway 
would  be  built  and  that  it  would  run 
beneath  the  Embankment,  and  its  con- 
struction would  damage  the  trees.  An 
island  in  the  basin  has  been  suggested  as 
a  site  for  boat  houses,  but  an  island  can- 
not be  constructed  in  an  instant.  It 
seems  as  though  something  might  be 
done  for  the  people  of  today. 

Why  should  the  Lower  Basin  remain 
only  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  the  people 
whom  it  would  most  benefit  await  the 
slow  ponderings  and  plannings  of  an 
ultra-conservative  commission,  which  ap- 
parently listens  too  attentively  to  the 
admonitions  of  the  favored  residents  of 
the  water  side  of  Beacon  Street?  Be- 
cause a  subway  might  be  built  beneath 
the  turfed  embankment,  must  there  be 
no  facilities  provided  for  boating  on  the 
waters  of  the  Basin?  Because  a  future 
island  in  the  Basin  would  provide  ad- 
vantageous sites  for  boat  houses  and  bath 
houses,  must  the  people  patiently  await 
in  their  homes  the  building  of  such  an 
island?    Is  it  not  possible  to  provide  boat 
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houses  elsewhere  than  on  an  island  in 
the  Basin?  Why  should  there  not  be 
weekly  band  concerts  on  various  por- 
tions of  the  embankment?  Why  should 
there  not  be  occasional  displays  of  fire- 
works? If  there  has  not  been  time  to 
plant  trees  on  the  embankment,  or  if  it 
has  been  wisely  deemed  inadvisable  to 
plant  them  as  yet,  why  should  not  the 
seats  be  provided  with  awnings  as  a 
protection  from  a  glaring  sun?  Does  a 
prospective  subway  or  island  prevent 
the  construction  of  sightly  and  adequate 
public  landings  at  frequent  intervals? 
Would  not  a  little  twentieth  century 
energy  overcome  more  or  less  trivial 
obstacles  and  at  once  begin  the  speedy 
development  of  the  splendid  recrea- 
tional facilities  possible  on  the  basin? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
come  to  one's  mind  as  one  gazes  out  over 
the  * 'wind-swept  lake  of  magnificent 
distances"  and  thinks  of  the  hot  and 
crowded  tenements  with  their  teeming 
population  that  lie  behind  one,  so  near 
one  can  almost  hear  the  murmur  of  daily 
life  rising  from  them. 

Several  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Basin  have  been  made.  One 
is  for  a  properly  dignified  approach  to 
'  the  driveway  along  the  easterly  side  of  the 
embankment,  the  other  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  island  in  the  Basin  which  would 
provide  locations  for  boat  and  bath 
houses,  and  other  facilities  for  sport 
and  recreation.  But  let  us  lay  aside  for 
the  moment  the  proposals  for  a  new  en- 
trance and  for  an  island,  which,  by  the 
way,  might  be  constructed  with  the  ma- 
terial to  be  excavated  for  the  Boylston 
Street,  Park  Street  to  Dorchester  and 
East  Boston  extension  tunnels,  and  con- 
sider a  few  things  that  might  be  done  to 
increase  the  use  of  the  Basin  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  Some  of  the  suggestions 
may  not  be  thought  feasible,  but  at 
least  they  are  something  to  consider  and 
they  would  certainly  go  far  toward  popu- 
larizing the  Basin. 

1.  Band  Concerts.  At  least  one  band  concert  a 
week,  in  the  evening,  should  be  given  on  the  Lower 
Basin  through  the  late  spring,  summer  and  early 
fall,  and  there  should  be  several  Saturday  afternoon 
concerts.  They  should  be  given  at  various  places 
on  the  Embankment.  Concerts  near  the  Cam- 
bridge Bridge  are  available  for  the  West  and 
North  Ends,  but  not  easily  available  for  the  South 
End  and  Back  Bay.  Some  of  the  concerts  should 
be  given  near  the  Harvard  Bridge,  others  at  the 


turn  of  the  Embankment,  near  the  boat  house  of 
the  Union  Boat  Club,  where  the  eight  concerts  of 
this  summer  were  given,  and  others  near  the  Cam- 
bridge Bridge,  Band  concerts  seldom  fail  to  at- 
tract a  crowd. 

2.  Shade.  Protection  of  some  kind  from  the 
sun  should  be  provided  on  the  Lower  Basin.  There 
is  practically  no  such  protection  at  present,  although 
the  sun  floods  the  whole  Basin  all  day  long,  so  that 
it  is  exceedingly  hot  there  on  pleasant  days,  and 
the  eyes  suffer  from  the  glaring  light  on  pavement 
and  water.  There  is  not  a  tree  on  the  Dam  or  on 
the  Embankment.  There  are  trees  on  the  Charles- 
bank,  but  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  does 
not  control  this.  On  the  Dam  there  is  an  artistic 
open  shelter  with  benches.  Similar  shelters, 
smaller,  perhaps,  might  be  erected  at  intervals 
along  the  Embankment.  Awnings  rhight  be  placed 
over  the  benches  that  are  now  on  the  Embankment. 
And  trees  should  be  planted  on  the  Dam  and  the 
whole  length  of  the  Embankment. 

3.  Water  Facilities.  Facilities  for  using  the 
waters  of  the  'Basin  from  the  Cambridge  Bridge 
to  Charlesgate  for  pleasure  and  sport  should  be 
made  at  once.  There  are  now  practically  no 
facilities  on  that  portion  of  the  Basin  for  boating, 
bathing  or  wading.  There  is  no  public  boat  house 
where  one  can  hire  a  boat  or  canoe,  no  bath  house 
in  which  one  can  swim.  Any  person  who  does  not 
own  a  boat  or  belong  to  a  boat  club  is  practically 
barred  from  the  waters  of  the  Basin.  Among  the 
suggestions  for  the  development  of  the  use  of  the 
Basin  are  the  following: 

One  or  more  public  boat  houses  above  the  Cam- 
bridge Bridge,  where  boats  can  be  hired  by  the 
hour;  such  a  boat  house  might  be  built  in  the  form 
of  a  recreation  pier  with  a  roof  garden  on  top. 

Frequent  and  artistic  public  landings. 

Public  motor-boat  service  around  the  Lower 
Basin  for  a  five-cent  fare. 

Two  or  more  public  bath  houses  between  the 
Cambridge  Bridge  and  Charlesgate,  free  or  with 
nominal  fee  for  bathing. 

Wading  pool  under  Boston  end  of  Harvard 
Bridge;  a  shallow  beach  could  be  made  and  prop- 
erly  protected  from  the  deeper  water. 

Fenway  stream  made  accessible  to  canoes  from 
the  Basin. 

4.  Refreshments.  Places  should  be  provided 
on  the  Embankment  at  which  visitors  can  get  ices 
and  soft  drinks  and  possibly  sandwiches.  With 
increased  use  of  the  Basin  such  refreshment  places 
must'  be  provided.  The  Metropolitan  Park  Com- 
mission might  construct  small,  artistic  refreshment 
stands  and  lease  them  under  proper  restrictions. 
A  public  boat  house  would  provide  a  place  for  a 
refreshment  stand.  It  would  be  delightful  if,  in 
time,  the  people  could  get  their  refreshments  of 
an  evening  at  small  tables  on  the  Embankment. 

5.  Moving  Pictures.  Outdoor  moving  picture 
shows  might  be  given  on  the  Basin  in  the  evening. 
They  would  provide  a  particularly  popular  form  of 
entertainment  and  the  idea  is  perfectly  feasible. 
Outdoor  moving  pictures  have  been  given  in  Mul- 
berry Park,  New  York.  The  screen  for  the  pictures 
could  be  placed  off  shore  a  short  distance,  possibly 
on  a  float;  the  pictures  could  be  thrown  upon  the 
screen  from  the  shore.  If  the  screen  were  raised 
considerably  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
hundreds  of  people  could  see  the  pictures  from  the 
Embankment.    Pictures  on  tuberculosis,  the  safe 
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and  sane  Fourth,  pure  milk  and  the  fly  could  be 
shown,  together  with  historical  pictures,  views  of 
other  cities,  city  planning  schemes  and  popular 
dramas  and  humorous  pictures. 

6.  Fireworks.  Displays  of  fireworks  might  be 
given  on  the  Basin  several  times  during  the  summer, 
as  well  as  on  the  evening  of  Independence  Day. 

7.  Electrical  Displays.  Beautiful  effects  can  be 
obtained  with  electric  lights  and  water.  Colored 
electric  lights  might  be  strung  along  the  Embank- 
ment just  under  the  surface  of  the  water  and  an 
electric  fountain  constructed  on  the  Embankment; 
displays  could  be  given  when  band  concerts  were 
scheduled.  One  or  more  powerful  searchlights 
might  be  installed;  in  fact,  should  be  if  there  is  to 
be  boating  at  night.  The  proposed  new  public 
landings  might  be  brilliantly  illuminated. 

8.  Official  Water  Sports.  The  Municipal  Ath- 
letic Association  should  consider  developing  a 
department  of  water  sports,  the  sports  to  take  place 
on  the  Basin,  boat  races,  swimming  races  and  canoe 
"stunts."  There  are  many  canoe  contests  that  are 
both  exciting  and  funny  to  contestants  and  spec- 
tators. The  canoe  sports  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
at  Springfield,  at  the  Independence  Day  celebra- 
tions, are  good  illustrations  of  what  might  be  done. 

9.  Charles  River  Basin  Fete.  An  annual  Charles 
River  Basin  Fete  might  be  established,  a  marine 
Mardi  Gras,  with  a  boating  parade,  electrical  dis- 
play, fireworks  and  music. 

10.  Publicity.  Above  all,  there  should  be  pub- 
licity. The  Basin  should  be  advertised  at  every 
possible  opportunity.    The  people  should  be  at- 


tracted to  it  as  they  are  attracted  to  theaters  and 
ball  games. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  quote  two  passages 
from  state  reports.  The  first  is  from 
the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Charles 
River  Basin  Commission.  Referring  to 
the  projects  for  the  dam  and  basin,  the 
commission  said: 

"From  the  residents  of  the  Back  Bay  came 
practically  the  only  opposition  which  was  encoun- 
tered by  the  seven  thousand  petitioners  who  en- 
dorsed the  project  in  1901." 

In  its  latest  report,  the  metropolitan 
park  commission,  which  now  has  con- 
trol of  the  dam  and  basin,  said: 

"This  board  has  felt  it  wise  to  proceed  with 
caution,  and  to  refrain  from  hasty  efforts  to  meet 
all  the  many  requests  for  increased  accommoda- 
tions for  recreation,  sport  and  other  uses  of  the 
Basin  and  its  waters  and  Embankment.  This 
caution  has  arisen  in  most  instances  from  a  desire 
to  avoid  serious  mistakes,  and  from  consideration 
for  the  plainly  expressed  disinclination  of  property 
owners  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Basin  to  have  its 
present  clean-shaven  formal  look  and  the  uninter- 
rupted vista  from  their  houses  interfered  with.  .  .  . 
It  seems  advisable  to  provide  for  rational  sports  and 
forms  of  recreation,  and  yet  the  Board  is  of  the 
opinion  that  changes  for  that  purpose  should  be 
made  conservatively."  ♦ 


"  Nearly  five  hundred  thousand  people  living  in  the  valley  of  the  Charles  may  expect 
to  have  their  health  and  happiness  measurably  enhanced  by  the  conversion  of  what  had 
become  a  foul  and  unsightly  tidal  estuary  into  an  unsurpassed  water  park,  similar  in 
plan  to  the  Alster  Basin  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  but  vastly  greater  in  size  and  in  possi- 
bilities of  future  development.  Moreover,  owing  to  its  central  location,  a  large  proportion 
of  these  people  who  dwell  in  the  tenements  of  Boston  may  reach  and  enjoy  this  Basin, 
both  in  summer  and  in  winter,  without  even  the  expenditure  of  a  car  fare.  To  no  other 
metropolitan  city  in  America  has  nature  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  such  a  beauty 
spot  in  its  midst.'' — From  the  Report  of  the  Charles  River  Basin  Commission,  1909. 
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Now  that  city  planning  is  taking  definite  shape  in  Boston  through  the  appointment 
of  the  Metropolitan  Planning  Commission,  the  following  article,  written  over  a  half 
century  ago  by  an  ex-mayor  of  Boston,  becomes  of  particular  interest.  The  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Almanac  for  1853,  criticizes  the  city's  short-sighted  policy  of 
not  laying  out  streets,  parks  and  playgrounds  for  the  welfare  of  future  generations;  and 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  ''all  municipal  legislation  should  have  reference  to  the  wants 
of  the  city  hundreds  of  years  hence  instead  of  today.''  Dr.  Smith  was  mayor  of  Boston 
in  1854,  and  according  to  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  a  proposition  "for  the  enforced 
sale  of  public  lands  in  order  to  promote  erection  of  buildings"  was  a  feature  of  his  admin- 
istration.— Editor. 


AGES  upon  ages  before  civilization 
was  introduced  into  the  northern 
section  of  this  country,  the  geo- 
logical features  must  have  been  remark- 
able. The  mountains  and  hills  were 
lofty,  rough  and  solitary;  rivers  and 
streamlets  glided  silently  in  their  chan- 
nels, wearing  away  the  sharp  angles  of 
the  rock,  floating  accumulations  from 
primitive  forests  on  their  banks  to  the 
ocean;  wild  animals  contended  with  each 
other,  undisturbed  by  man,  and  nature 
ruled  land  and  water,  with  their  various 
products,  by  laws  that  insure  the  per- 
petuity of  races  in  her  several  kingdoms, 
while  the  physical  geography  of  each 
and  every  portion  of  Massachusetts  was 
gradually  undergoing  changes  of  an 
extraordinary  character.  ... 
/  If  Boston  has  been  changed  in  its 
geological  features,  another  class  of 
metamorphoses,  of  a  character  equally 
interesting  to  the  antiquarian,  has  trans- 
pired since  it  was  organized  as  a  town. 
That  venerable  old  system  of  selectmen 
who  assumed  the  function  of  fathers  of 
the  inhabitants,  lasted  through  almost 
two  centuries  when  the  people  relin- 
quished it  for  another  form  of  municipal 
government.  Each  succeeding  year  it 
either  undergoes  some  slight  legislative 
modifications  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  times,  or  alterations  in  the  charter 
are  intimated  from  some  quarter,  in 
reference  to  improvements  or  anticipated 
contingencies.  Another  hundred  years 
will  scarcely  leave  a  shadow  of  the  original 
instrument,  if  the  plea  of  necessity  is 


urged,  as  in  our  day,  for  the  transmuta- 
tions it  is  slowly,  but  positively  under- 
going. .  .  . 

Institutions  have  been  devised  and 
endowed,  of  various  kinds,  charitable  in 
their  design,  that  speak  well  for  the 
benevolence  of  Boston.  In  this  country 
there  is  really  no  parallel  to  its  systematic 
charities.  Should  some  of  them,  which 
now  control  very  large  properties,  never 
have  another  farthing  placed  at  their 
disposal,  it  would  be  better  for  the  com- 
munity, as  they  would  become  the  prey 
of  those  who  might  make  them  instru- 
mentalities for  their  own  personal  ag- 
grandizement, rather  than  conducive  to 
the  comfort  of  the  class  of  dependents  for 
whom  they  were  intended.  Vast  sums 
have  been  cheerfully  raised  for  public 
schools  in  every  age  of  Boston,  and  they 
have  had  a  reputation  deservedly  high 
from  the  beginning. 

In  the  zeal  to  have  the  best  of  free 
schools,  an  unpardonable  extravagance 
has  been  practised  in  the  erection  of 
schoolhouses.  With  a  tendency  to  con- 
verting the  essential  streets  into  thorough- 
fares for  trade,  and  changing  dwellings 
into  stores,  the  city  being  of  small  dimen- 
sions, there  is  no  doubt  that  families  will 
be  reduced  in  number  and  actually  driven 
into  the  neighboring  towns  for  resi- 
dences. These  great,  costly  schoolhouses 
will  ultimately  be  abandoned  and  sold, 
at  a  loss  that  will  demonstrate  the  folly 
of  their  erection.* 

*  A  proposal  for  the  sale  and  removal  of  the  Winthrop 
School  Building  was  advertised  in  the  City  Record  of 
Aug.  5,  1911. 
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Already  some  of  them  have  been  closed 
because  there  were  no  children  to  fill 
them.  This  shows  that  the  direction  of 
business  not  only  changes,  but  also  that 
the  demands  of  commerce  are  slowly 
turning  houses  into  stores  where  no  one 
would  have  imagined  they  would  ever 
have  been  in  request.  Boston  must  always 
be  the  market  of  all  New  England,  and 
any  large  expenditures,  therefore,  in 
future,  for  building  more  schoolhouses 
to  keep  up  with  the  centralization  of  fami- 
lies that  are  crowded  from  one  point  to 
another  would  be  observed.  All  new 
schoolhouses  should  be  simple,  and  very 
economically  constructed,  for  the  cogent 
reasons  here  given.  .  .  . 

By  the  introduction  of  water  from  the 
country,  a  new  phase  in  the  history  of 
the  city  commenced.  It  was  an  enter- 
prise of  the  first  importance  to  the  health 
■and  social  progress  of  Boston.  Those 
by  whose  influence  and  energy  the  great 
labor  was  accomplished  have  created 
a  memorial  of  their  existence,  which  will 
endure  till  all  records  of  individual  worth 
are  lost  in  the  revolutions  that  belong  to 
future  times.  .  .  . 

Boston  has  been  particularly  unfor- 
tunate in  the  policy  pursued  by  those 
holding  office  when  opportunity  was 
accorded  for  projecting  generous  squares, 
and  laying  out  wide  streets.  Their 
narrow-mindedness  has  been  imposed 
upon  us,  narrowed,  confined,  crooked 
ways,  that  might  have  been  broad,  open 
and  airy.  South  Boston  might  still  be 
remodelled  in  this  respect  and  spacious 
openings  provided,  of  incalculable  service 
in  respect  to  public  health,  when  the 
population  becomes  dense,  as  it  must  in 
the  nature  of  things.  As  many  as  four 
spacious  squares  should  be  opened  as 
public  grounds,  ornamented  and  kept 
in  the  best  conditions  as  lungs  for  the 
masses.  Every  part  and  portion  of  pri- 
vate property  would  be  immensely  en- 
hanced in  value  by  such  a  course  and 
South  Boston  become  truly  beautiful 
and  inviting  for  permanent  residence. 
Precisely  the  same  course  is  indicated 
also  at  East  Boston.  There  never  was 
a  more  fitting  period  than  at  the  present, 
when  the  whole  territory  is  in  an  ele- 
mentary state,  awaiting  improvements, 
to  lay  out  squares,  project  wide  streets, 
plant  trees  and  make  provisions  for  the 


multitudes  of  human  beings  who  reside 
there,  when  Boston  proper  is  converted 
into  one  mighty  maze  of  warehouses.  .  .  . 

With  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
mistakes  of  our  ancestors  in  laying  out 
the  streets  of  the  peninsula,  and  the 
inconveniences  acknowledged  to  have  an 
origin  in  the  absence  of  those  breathing 
spaces  for  all  cities — public  squares — it 
is  inexcusable  not  to  legislate  in  respect 
to  coming  generations.  Such  improve- 
ments, besides  answering  a  specific  pur- 
pose, the  first  being  the  stability  of  the 
public  health,  directly  raise  the  value  of 
real  estate  throughout  an  extensive  do- 
main, and  by  an  increased  valuation  of 
taxable  property,  the  expenditure  for 
these  important  objects  never  becomes  a 
burden  to  the  people.  All  municipal 
legislation  should  have  reference  to  the 
wants  of  the  city  hundreds  of  years  hence, 
instead  of  today.  .  .  . 

Architecture  has  been  tortured  in 
Boston.  Such  utter  disregard  of  all  the 
acknowledged  laws  of  proportion  and 
symmetry  cannot  be  matched  in  any 
other  city  in  the  Union.  Every  man  has 
thus  far  had  a  standard  of  his  own. 
Swell  fronts  for  private  dwellings  is  one 
of  the  comparatively  late  disfigurements, 
having  been  first  commenced  about 
thirty  years  ago.  Strangers  say  they 
look  to  them  like  half  a  house.  Then 
again,  they  are  so  very  low  between  the 
stories,  with  a  very  few  memorable  excep- 
tions, that  no  architectural  grandeur 
is  ever  attained.  Boston  houses  of  the 
first  class,  however,  those  constructed 
during  the  last  few  years,  are  convenient, 
elegant  and  certainly  beautiful.  A  pre- 
vailing mistake  is  noticeable  in  making 
them  too  narrow.  A  cramped  lot  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  front  width  neces- 
sarily gives  a  narrow  entry,  a  poor  stair- 
way, a  bad  landing,  like  a  footpath 
between  two  boulders,  narrow  parlors, 
unless  bad  proportions  are  propagated 
through  the  whole.  .  .  . 

The  fronts  of  thirty-two  and  forty 
feet  pave  the  way  for  those  proportions 
between  width,  depth  and  height,  on 
which  elegance,  either  externally  or  in- 
ternally, absolutely  depends.  A  near 
approach  to  the  correct  style  is  found  at 
the  foot  of  Beacon  Street.  .  .  . 

A  peculiar  passion  has  been  dominant 
in  Boston  among  builders  to  have  half 
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basement  stories.  Human  beings  were 
designed  to  live  above  ground.  These 
half-buried  rooms  are  usually  damp,  the 
woodwork  absorbs  moisture  and  prema- 
turely decays.  Paint  is  affected,  changed 
in  color  in  some  localities,  especially  on 
made  land,  and  finally,  a  defective  drain- 
age is  not  an  unusual  accompaniment 
of  basement  kitchens;  and  fetid  water 
evaporating  slowly  and  a  tainted  atmo- 
sphere are  cogent  reasons  for  not  multi- 
plying such  places  in  compact  settlements 
where  sun  is  too  much  excluded  even 
without  them. 

There  is  no  hope  or  expectation  of 
improvement  in  the  architecture  of  the 


public  buildings  of  Boston  till  the  frowns 
of  outraged  taste  revolutionize  the  system 
which  has  been  both  operative  and  dom- 
inant through  its  entire  history.  Let  the 
architects  exercise  their  own  good  judg- 
ment of  what  is  proper  and  fitting  in 
respect  to  a  particular  locality  and  the 
uses  to  which  a  proposed  structure  is  to 
be  devoted,  and  let  the  responsibility 
rest  on  them  alone;  when  that  is  done, 
we  shall  have  something  to  be  proud  of 
to  transmit  to  posterity.  Till  then  we 
shall  remain  the  laughing  stock  of  those 
who  comment  upon  our  pecularities  and 
Bay  State  characteristics.  .  .  . 

Such  has  been  the  steady  influx  of 
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"It  may  seem  incredible  that  these  changes  can  ever  be  effected  when  one  looks  at  the  magnificence 
of  these  beautiful  residences  fronting  the  Common  on  the  south" 


strangers,  from  year  to  year,  the  activity 
of  commercial  relations  and  increase 
of  business  in  all  departments  of  industry, 
that  there  are  now  many  centers  for  the 
concentration  of  metropolitan  energy. 
One  street  after  another  which  had  long 
been  in  the  quiet  possession  of  families 
has  necessarily  been  given  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  trade.  Even  localities 
least  suspected  of  being  favorable  points 
for  warehouses  have  become  the  very 
focus  of  mercantile  energy,  and  the  out- 
stretching ambition  of  individuals,  to- 
gether with  the  actual  demands  of  an 
augmenting  population,  will  very  soon 
dispossess  other  estates  of  their  tenants 
and  give  them  up  for  shops,  magazines 
and  bazaars.  In  short,  no  human  fore- 
cast can  predict  the  ultimate  condition 
of  even  out-of-the-way  places  of  the  city, 
which  may  ultimately  become  favorite 
regions  for  the  transactions  of  business 


men,  which,  at  this  moment,  are  regarded 
as  too  remote  for  the  merchant  who  feels 
that  there  is  a  necessity  for  being  in  the 
midst  of  those  who,  like  himself,  buy, 
sell  and  get  gain.  Probably  the  whole 
of  Tremont  Street,  from  Court  Street 
to  Roxbury,  will  by  and  by  become  the 
fashionable  shopping  ground  for  the 
ladies.  It  appears  destined  for  retail 
shops  and  a  more  splendid  position  could 
not  be  selected  for  a  first  class  series  of 
dry  goods  stores  than  from  the  corner  of 
Bromfield  Street  to  Boylston.  It  will 
yet  become  the  Regent  Street  of  Boston, 
where  the  richest  displays  of  silks  and 
other  costly  fabrics  might  be  advanta^ 
geously  exhibited. 

It  may  seem  incredible  to  a  spectator 
that  these  changes  can  ever  be  effected 
when  he  looks  at  the  magnificence  of 
those  beautiful  residences  fronting  the 
Common  on  the  south.   But  far  stranger 
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changes  have  been  brought  about  in  less 
than  five  and.  twenty  years  in  Milk  and 
Pearl  Streets. 

In  speaking  of  Tremont  Street  as  des- 
tined to  assume  entirely  new  features  in 
the  progress  of  events,  if  it  could  be  wid- 
ened from  the  bottom  of  the  Common  to 
Castle  Street,  before  the  properties  on 
either  side  become  too  valuable  for  the 
success  of  such  an  operation,  it  would 
immensely  facilitate  the  progress  of  trade 
and  transit  convenience.     Never  was 


a  more  ridiculous  blunder  made  than 
when  the  street  was  opened  between 
Hollis  and  Pleasant,  which  is  both  repre- 
hensibly  narrow  and  shockingly  crooked. 
From  the  tendency  of  things  on  the 
Tremont  road,  mechanical  works  and 
manufacturing  establishments  will  gradu- 
ally monopolize  both  sides,  all  the  way 
to  Roxbury  line.  After  keeping  posses- 
sion about  twenty-five  years,  they  will 
begin  to  give  w^ay  to  the  erection  of  lofty 
blocks  of  stores. 


CITY  PLANNING,  A  FORECAST  OF 
THE  CITY  TO  BE* 

FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED 


LIKE  any  live,  productive  organism, 
every  city  that  is  not  moribund 
is  in  a  constant  state  of  change 
and  growth.  Numerical  increase  of 
population,  in  the  current  phase  of  human 
history,  is  so  regular  a  feature  of  live 
and  productive  cities  that  it  is  generally 
accepted  as  the  chief  index  of  their  vigor. 
It  is  so  obvious  that  this  increase  of 
population  necessitates  additions  to  the 
physical  equipment  of  the  city  (such  as 
more  houses,  more  stores,  more  streets, 
sewers,  water  pipes,  telephone  lines,  etc.), 
and  we  are  so  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  new  construction  going  on  actively 
under  the  stimulus  of  this  necessity,  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  meet  many  of  these 
demands,  that  we  are  apt  to  ignore  two 
considerations  very  important  to  the 
healthy  outcome  of  this  active  growth. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  the  need  for 
additional  equipment  Caused  by  the  in- 
crease of  population  stimulates  the  supply 
of  some  kinds  of  equipment  very  directly 
and  almost  automatically,  but  in  the 
case  of  other  kinds  only  very  indirectly 
and  often  so  tardily  as  to  cause  serious 
hardship  and  economic  loss. 

Of  course  the  demand  is  most  promptly 
and  automatically  met  in  the  cases  where 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  prompt,  direct 
and  rapid  return  of  the  capital  invested 
in  supplying  the  new  equipment  and 
facilities.  The  establishment  of  places 
for  the  retail  supply  of  food  and  drink 
and  other  common  supplies  of  daily  life 
follows  with  astonishing  promptitude 
on  the  rise  of  a  demand.  Under  normal 
conditions  the  supply  of  dwellings  of 
some  sort  keeps  pace  with  the  demand  in 
quantity  tolerably  well,  although  in 
respect  to  kind  and  quality  there  is  a 
lack  of  that  nice  adjustment  of  the 
supply  to  the  demand  which  abstract 
economic  law  would  seem  to  promise. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
standards  which  people  tend  to  demand 
in  regard  to  many  features  of  a  dwelling 


shift,  and  in  most  respects  advance,  much 
more  rapidly  than  it  is  possible  to  re- 
cover the  capital  invested  in  out-of-date 
types  of  building,  except  by  charging 
prohibitive  rents.  This  creates  a  relative 
plethora  of  old  and  inferior  buildings 
which  necessarily  lowers  the  average 
standard  at  which  supply  and  demand 
will  meet.  But  the  condition  is  due  also 
in  large  measure  to  the  very  many  and 
complicated  influences  of  a  wholly  arti- 
ficial and  controllable  kind,  such  as  the 
presence  or  absence  of  various  building 
regulations  and  other  exercises  of  the 
police  power  defining  arbitrarily  what 
must  and  what  must  not  be  done,  and 
also  the  varying  incidence  of  taxation 
upon  land  and  buildings. 

It  is  notorious  that  these  artificial 
influences,  absolutely  under  the  control 
of  the  people,  are  often  such  as  to  retard 
rather  than  to  stimulate  the  adjustment 
of  supply  to  demand  in  housing.  Here 
we  come  to  one  of  the  basic  features  of 
intelligent  city  planning,  namely,  the 
careful  scrutiny  of  these  exercises  of  the 
police  power  and  of  the  taxing  power 
which  have  any  decided  influence  upon 
the  form  and  character  of  buildings  or 
other  features  of  the  city's  physical 
equipment,  and  their  deliberate  and 
careful,  but  courageous  alteration,  if 
their  influence  can  thereby  be  exerted 
toward  a  healthier,  more  desirable  and 
economically  sound  development. 

The  opportunity  for  profit  in  supplying 
the  demand  for  additional  buildings 
which  accompanies  increase  of  population, 
carries  with  it  the  motive  for  supplying 
just  such  other  needs  of  the  additional 
population  as  are  necessary  to  the  mar- 
keting of  the  buildings.  In  some  locali- 
ties, especially  in  suburban  munici- 
palities, just  outside  the  limits  of  a 
large  city,  where  the  taxes  ma\'  be 
low  for  the  time  being,  and  but  little 
control  is  yet  exerted  under  the  police 
power,  buildings  may  be  sold  and  occu- 
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pied  without  the  provision  of  a  single 
one  of  those  faciUties  which  are  com- 
monly provided  or  maintained  in  modern 
cities  by  collective  action.  Water  may 
be  furnished  by  a  well  on  the  premises, 
subject  to  inevitable  contamination  as 
the  district  fills  up  with  houses;  waste 
may  be  turned  into  a  cesspool,  beginning 
at  once  its  share  of  the  contamination 
of  the  soil.  The  access  to  the  buildings 
may  be  merely  by  a  path  or  wagon  track 
on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  over 
a  narrow^  right-of-way  extending  froiji 
the  nearest  public  road.  Yet  the  price 
of  the  buildings  and  the  lots  they  stand 
upon  will  be  based  upon  the  reasonable 
expectation  that  all  these  deficiencies 
will  be  made  good  without  serious  bur- 
den to  the  purchaser  in  the  course  of  a 
comparatively  few  years,  presumably 
before  the  increasing  density  of  population 
makes  such  rural  arrangements  seriously 
detrimental  to  the  property.  The  price 
is  fixed  by  the  expectation  that  the  pros- 
pective urban  equipment  will  come  in 
large  part  without  any  additional  or 
higher  charge  to  the  occupants  of  these 
buildings  for  the  services  rendered  than 
is  made  in  the  case  of  those  for  whom  the 
full  equipment  is  already  in  existence 
and  paid  for.  In  some  communities  even 
the  grading  and  the  proper  permanent 
paving  of  the  local  street  in  front  of  the 
buildings  and  the  construction  of  the 
sewer  (local)  which  connects  them  with 
the  main  are  put  in,  whenever  the  be- 
lated time  comes  for  putting  them  in, 
at  the  cost  of  the  city.  Generally  these 
two  expenses  are  recognized  as  being  so 
clearly  a  necessary  incident  of  the  proper 
utilization  of  the  buildings  that  the  cost 
is  by  one  means  or  another  charged  in 
whole  or  in  part  upon  the  owners  of  the 
abutting  lots;  but  it  very  frequently 
happens  that  this  burden  falls  upon 
ignorant  purchasers  who  have  paid  a 
price  that  did  not  take  fairly  into  con- 
sideration this  impending  burden. 

The  equipment  for  the  supply  of  water, 
electricity,  gas  and  other  services  which 
are  supplied  on  a  commercial  basis  and 
require  only  such  space  as  is  generally 
available  in  the  streets  above  or  below 
ground,  are  provided  like  the  streets  of 
access,  in  response  to  increasing  demand. 
But  in  the  case  of  such  features  of  the 
equipment  of  a  civilized  city  as  school 


sites  and  schoolhouses,  playgrounds, 
parks,  squares,  and  main  traffic  thorough- 
fares for  the  larger  movements  of  mate- 
rials and  passengers,  all  of  which  in  some 
degree  are  expected  and  the  expectation 
of  which  largely  gives  marketable  value 
to  every  building  site,  there  is  no  com- 
mercial mechanism  by  which  the  demand 
can  ordinarily  beget  a  supply.  Houses 
and  streets  for  house  frontage  will  come 
into  existence,  well  or  ill,  by  individual- 
istic commercial  enterprise,  to  meet  the 
demand  created  in  a  town  of  growing 
population;  but  schools  and  other  public 
buildings  and  their  grounds,  together 
with  public  open  spaces  for  every  general 
public  purpose  from  parks  to  traffic  thor- 
oughfares and  canals,  can  only  be  pro- 
vided by  deliberate  conscious  co-operative 
action.  Ordinarily  such  action  lags  so 
far  behind  the  demand  for  facilities  in  a 
growing  city  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  population  is  at  all  times  waiting 
in  a  very  ill-provided  condition,  and  labors 
under  a  severe  and  needless  handicap. 
What  is  more  serious,  such  collective 
action,  occurring  as  it  does  only  in  re- 
sponse to  long-continued  and  clamorous 
demands,  lags  very  far,  indeed,  behind 
the  development  of  private  property, 
which  occurs  largely  in  speculative  an- 
ticipation of  demands;  and  therefore 
it  frequently  becomes  impossible  for  the 
community  when  it  does  move,  to  obtain 
any  adequate  and  satisfactory  provision 
for  those  needs  except  by  destroying 
previous  private  developments  at  a  cost 
which  may  be  altogether  prohibitive. 

Here  we  come  to  the  second  basic 
feature  of  intelligent  city  planning,  that 
of  forecasting  as  well  as  our  knowledge 
permits  what  the  reasonably  expectable 
needs  of  the  future  will  demand  in  the 
way  of  land  for  all  sorts  of  collective  pur- 
poses, and  then  deciding  in  view  of  this 
forecast  just  what  it  will  pay  to  do  in 
the  way  of  reserving  all  or  a  part  of  this 
land  from  obstructive  occupation  by 
private  improvements.  .  .  . 

There  is  another  important  consid- 
eration which,  I  think,  has  often  been 
overlooked  even  by  ardent  advocates  of 
city  planning  and  by  those  engaged  in 
developing  city  plans.  This  considera- 
tion is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  growth 
and  change  in  a  city  quite  independent 
of  increase  of  population.    It  is  possible 
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to  conceive  of  a  healthy,  prosperous, 
productive  city  the  inhabitants  of  which 
would  not  vary  much  in  number  from 
decade  to  decade.  If  such  a  phenomenon 
is  unknown  today  it  may  not  be  so  ab- 
normal a  few  centuries  hence.  But  it 
would  not  follow  from  the  substantially 
unchanging  size  of  the  city  that  its 
physical  make-up  would  remain  without 
change,  any  more  than  its  inhabitants 
would  become  a  company  of  unchanging 
immortals  because  their  number  remained 
about  the  same.  Just  as  new  generations 
replace  the  old  with  individuals  who  differ 
from  their  predecessors  to  some  extent 
in  body  and  in  mind,  so  in  such  a  city 
old  buildings,  old  streets,  old  institutions 
must  give  way,  more  slowly  but  no  less 
certainly,  to  new  and  different  genera- 
tions. New  conditions  in  commerce, 
industry,  art,  fashion  and  government 
would  constantly  give  rise  to  changes  in 
the  physical  equipment  for  their  prose- 
cution. Quarters  built  for  people  with  a 
given  set  of  standards  would  continue  to 
be  abandoned  either  because  that  par- 
ticular combination  of  standards  had 
been  outgrown  or  because  that  class  of 
people  had  found  it  convenient  to  move 
elsewhere.  New  industries  with  unfore- 
seen requirements  as  to  transportation 
facilities,  or  extent  of  plant,  or  otherwise, 
would  be  compelled  to  displace  older 
and  less  productive  occupants,  often 
requiring  radical  changes  in  streets,  rail- 
ways, waterfront  developments  and  the 
like.  Large  blocks  of  land  devoted  to 
outgrown  uses  would  have  to  be  subdi- 
vided for  the  erection  of  dwellings.  Such 
changes  of  use  and  the  reconstructions 
and  readjustments  of  the  city  plan  which 
they  involve,  are  much  intensified  by 
rapid  growth  of  population,  but  they 
are  not  merely  accidental  accompani- 
ments of  that  growth.  They  are  abso- 
lutely normal  features  of  healthy,  vigor- 
ous municipal  life.  To  ignore  them  or  to 
regard  them  as  exceptional  and  extraor- 
dinary interferences  with  the  normal 
execution  of  a  rigid  city  plan,  made  once 
for  all,  is  perhaps  the  worst  as  it  is  the 
commonest  mistake  in  regard  to  the  whole 
subject.  No  city  plan  is  a  thoroughly 
good  one  which  does  not  recognize  the 
need  for  flexibility  and  alteration.  .  .  . 


Perhaps  the  most  important  prin- 
ciple in  the  planning,  of  a  street 
system  or  the  extension  of  a  street 
sj^stem,  in  order  to  make  possible 
a  proper  flexibility  of  plan,  is  that 
there  should  be  a  marked  differen- 
tiation between  the  thoroughfares  and 
the  local  streets;  the  former  dividing 
the  city  into  big  blocks  that  may 
be  regarded  as  normally  permanent 
and  rigid  in  outline;  the  latter  subdi- 
viding these  big  blocks  into  minor  blocks 
of  varying  sizes  and  shapes,  which  can 
fh  the  future  be  further  subdivided  or 
thrown  together  into  larger  units  by 
closing  certain  streets  or  otherwise  modi- 
fied. ... 

We  must  disabuse  the  public  mind  of 
the  idea  that  a  city  plan  means  a  fixed 
record  upon  paper  of  a  desire  by  some 
group  of  individuals  prescribing,  out  of 
their  wisdom  and  authoritj^  where  and 
how^  the  more  important  changes  and 
improvements  in  the  physical  layout  of 
the  city  are  to  be  made — a  plan  to  be 
completed  and  put  on  file  and  followed 
more  or  less  faithfully  and  mechanically, 
much  as  a  contractor  follows  the  archi- 
tect's drawings  for  a  house.  We  must 
cultivate  in  our  own  minds  and  in  the 
mind  of  the  people,  the  conception  of  a 
city  plan  as  a  device  or  piece  of  adminis- 
tration machinery  for  preparing  and  keep- 
ing constantly  up  to  date,  a  unified  fore- 
cast and  definition  of  all  the  important 
changes,  additions  and  extensions  of 
the  physical  equipment  and  arrangement 
of  the  city  which  a  sound  judgment 
holds  likely  to  become  desirable  and  prac- 
ticable in  the  course  of  time,  so  as  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  both  ignorantly 
wasteful  action  and  ignorantly  wasteful 
inaction  in  the  control  of  the  city's  physi- 
cal growth.  It  is  not  a  means  by  which 
one  group  of  men  or  one  generation  may 
dictate  to  their  successors  or  relieve  the 
latter  of  responsibility.  It  is  a  means 
by  which  those  who  become  at  any 
time  responsible  for  decisions  affect- 
ing the  city's  plan  may  be  prevented 
from  acting  in  ignorance  of  what 
their  predecessors  and  their  colleagues 
in  other  departments  of  city  life  have 
believed  to  be  the  reasonable  contin- 
gencies. .  .  . 


GARDEN  CITIES  IN  ENGLAND* 

W.  TEMPLETON  JOHNSON 


THE  damp  climate  of  Great  Britain, 
which  permits  luxuriant  plant  life 
even  in  deep  shade,  and  the  influ- 
ence exerted  by  hundreds  of  years  of 
constant  contact  with  the  gardens  of  the 
great  landed  estates,  have  led  to  the 
evolution  of  the  garden  city  in  England. 

The  garden  city,  as  we  know  it  today,  ■ 
was  instituted  about  thirty  years  ago, 
as  a  housing  adjunct  for  a  great  industrial 
enterprise.  In  1887  the  firm  of  Lever 
Bros.,  soap  manufacturers,  bought  some 
land  between  Birkenhead  and  Liverpool 
on  which  to  build  homes  for  their  em- 
ployees. The  first  houses  constructed 
were  too  costly  to  be  profitable,  and  of 
late  years  the  expense  of  maintaining 
roads  and  parks  has  risen,  so  that  on  an 
investment  of  $1,500,000  there  is  no 
profit  after  the  payment  of  fixed  charges, 
but  Mr.  Lever  believes  in  carrying  on  the 
enterprise,  because  employees  living  in  a 
community  which  promotes  good  health 
are  more  intelligent  and  eflBcient. 

*  The  Survey  Press  Bureau 


Fifty  years  ago  a  young  man  walked 
the  streets  of  Birmingham,  England,  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  looking  at  the 
squalid  workingmen's  houses  and  the 
dirty,  unkempt  yards.  "Is  it  any  won- 
der," he  said  to  himself,  "that  with  such 
demoralizing  living  conditions  the  work- 
men, instead  of  coming  home,  spend  their 
wages  drinking  at  the  saloons?"  The 
man  was  George  Cadbury,  now  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  a  great  manufacturing 
company;  and  the  town  of  Bournville, 
four  miles,  from  Birmingham,  is  the 
result  of  his  efforts  to  secure  good  living 
conditions  for  anyone  who  might  desire 
an  attractive  home  in  a  district  so  de- 
signed that  there  is  plenty  of  room  and 
fresh  air  for  all  the  inhabitants.  Only 
forty  per  cent  of  the  houses  at  Bournville 
are  rented  by  employees  of  the  Cadbury 
Company,  Mr.  Cadbury  having  wisely 
decided  that  there  should  be  no  obligation 
on  the  part  of  his  employees  to  live  in 
Bournville  and  also  that  the  colony 
might  be  open  to  anyone. 
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The  houses  in  Bournville  are  attrac- 
tive brick  structures,  with  gardens  in 
front  and  behind.  The  Village  Trust 
offers  prizes  for  the  best  kept  garden 
and  for  the  finest  fruit  and  vegetables. 
With  this  incentive,  the  gardens  are 
always  neatly  cultivated,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  produce  raised,  reduces 
the  rent  of  every  family  in  Bournville 
nearly  half  a  dollar  a  week.  There  are 
tennis  and  football  fields,  a  swimming 
pool,  and  a  gymnasium.  The  death-rate 
in  Bournville  is  five  per  thousand,  while 
in  Birmingham  only  four  miles  away,  it 
is  fifteen. 

The  Bournville  ■  boys  of  twelve  are 
three  inches  bigger  around  the  chest  than 
their  city  neighbors  in  Birmingham.  In 
1900  the  enterprise  was  made  into  a 
perpetual  trust.  The  undertaking  is  on 
a  strictly  business  basis,  the  net  profits 
of  about  four  per  cent  being  devoted  to 
the  building  of  more  houses. 

A  dreamer  looked  into  the  future,  and 
curious  as  it  may  seem,  his  dream  came 
true,  for  Ebenezer  Howard,  whose  "Gar- 
den Cities  of  Tomorrow"  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  public  to  the  possibilities  of 
town  development,  has  lived  to  see 
realized  most  of  his  essential  ideas  in  the 
model  cities  of  Letchworth,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  north  of  London. 

In  1902,  a  tract  of  3,800  acres  at  $200 
per  acre,  was  bought  by  the  First  Garden 
City,  Limited,  1,200  acres  being  designed 
to  house  a  population  of  about  30,000 
people.  The  remaining  2,600  acres  are 
devoted  to  an  agricultural  belt  which 
encircles  the  town  and  which  shall  remain 
inviolate.  A  limit  of  twelve  houses  to  the 
acre  has  been  established,  and  a  conscious 
effort  has  been  made  to  provide  housing 
facilities  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  the  rents  ranging  from  five  and  six 
dollars  a  month  up  to  forty  or  fifty. 

A  part  of  the  property  lying  close  to 
the  railroad,  but  screened  by  a  hill  and 
a  belt  of  trees,  has  been  set  aside  for 
factories.  iVlready  more  than  twenty 
different  enterprises  have  left  London  and 
found  it  to  their  financial  benefit  to 
operate  on  cheap  land  where  the  homes 
of  the  operatives  are  within  walking 
distance  of  their  work. 

The  directors  have  wisely  held  the 


most  attractive  portion  of  the  land  for 
a  future  civic  center.  The  population  of 
Letchworth  is  now  7,000,  and  the  idea  is 
to  use  small,  temporary  municipal  build- 
ings until  the  city  approaches  a  popu- 
lation of  30,000. 

The  most  attractive  London  suburb, 
Hampstead  Garden,  only  twenty  min- 
utes from  the  heart  of  London,  was 
developed  by  the  Hampstead  Garden 
Suburb  Trust,  which,  for  $2,500  an  acre, 
bought  from  Eton  College  240  acres  of 
rolling  country  bordering  Hampstead 
Heath.  The  building  requirements  follow 
a  plan  designed  by  Barry  Parker  and 
Raymond  Unwin.  The  land  is  not  sold, 
but  lots  are  rented  for  nine  hundred  and 
•  ninety-nine  years.  Three  very  successful 
copartnership  societies  have  built  homes, 
all  of  which  must  be  approved  by  the 
architects,  so  that  the  harmony  of  treat- 
ment may  not  be  disturbed.  Only  eight 
houses  are  permitted  to  the  acre,  so  that 
there  are  ample  spaces  for  gardens  and 
open  spaces..  The  informal  treatment  of 
the  streets  and  the  occasional  placing  of 
buildings  in  groups  of  two  and  three, 
have  produced  very  charming  street 
pictures. 

There  is  land  within  the  limits  of  most 
of.  our  great  American  cities  which  is  no 
more  expensive  than  that  at  Hampstead 
and  which  could  be  developed  on  similar 
lines.  Are  we  going  to  stand  still  and 
watch  twenty-five,  fifty,  seventy-five  or 
more  houses  to  the  acre,  without  so  much 
as  breathing  space,  sweep  solidly  over 
the  land  surrounding  our  cities?  When 
will  people  realize,  as  they  have  in  Eng- 
land, that  beauty  is  just  as  cheap  as 
ugliness  .f^  Think  of  the  $1.50  a  week 
houses  at  Letchworth  and  contrast  them 
with  our  own  product.  There  is  a  saying 
of  President  Lincoln,  "For  people  that 
want  that  sort  of  thing  that's  just  about 
the  sort  of  thing  that  they  want."  I 
hope  we  are  going  to  want  something 
better  than  we  have.  There  is  a  very 
good  rule  that  if  the  people  want  a  thing 
hard  enough,  they  generally  get  it.  The 
introduction  of  the  Garden  City,  which 
is  so  successful  in  England,  is  perfectly 
possible  in  the  United  States,  and  its 
establishment  will  mark  a  new  era  in 
American  building. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  INDUSTRIAL 

EXPOSITION 


RICHARD  J.  WALSH 


WE  are  now  very  nearly  cured, 
hereabouts,    of    the  inherited 
monomania  for  talking  about 
"the  decadence  of  New  England." 

He  who  rises  in  his  seat  and  proclaims 
that  New  England  is  alive  arid  marching 
at  the  head  of  the  procession  of  progress 
is  applauded  vigorously,  not  because  he 
is  saying  something  new,  but  because 
he  is  saying  something  that  everyone 
knows  to  be  a  fact. 

This  confidence,  which  is  doing  New 
England  a  great  deal  of  good  at  home  and 
abroad,  has  had  a  phenomenal  growth. 
It  has  sprung  up  in  the  short  space  of 
three  years,  transforming  the  mental 
attitude  of  New  Englanders.  As  yet, 
however,  it  is  based  largely  on  faith. 
The  average  man  has  no  first  hand  infor- 
mation, and  is  willing  to  accept  the 
statements  of  those  who  do  know  that 
New  England  in  industry,  commerce 
and  agriculture  is  not  only  holding  its 
own,  but  is  forging  ahead.  The  truth 
of  these  statements  is  from  time  to  time 
demonstrated  in  one  way  or  another.  A 
recent  proof  was  the  announcement  of 
the  United  States  census  that  in  the  past 
five  years  the  value  of  manufactured 
products  in  New  England  has  increased 
31.7  per  cent — nearly  one-third.  Every 
state  contributed,  Massachusetts  leading 
with  an  increase  of  nearly  $270,000,000! 

But,  after  all,  the  best  way  to  convince 
a  man  is  through  his  eyes.  What  we  see, 
we  believe.  Understanding  this,  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  pro- 
jected an  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
actual  industrial  resources  and  activities 
of  New  England. 

It  has  leased  the  biggest  building  avail- 
able. Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  and 
there,  during  the  entire  month  of  October, 
it  will  conduct  a  New  England  Industrial 
and  Educational  Exposition.  Opening 
October  2,  and  continuing  until  October 
28,  this  will  be  the  greatest  show  of  its 
kind  ever  held  in  New  England,  and  one 


of  the  greatest  ever  held  in  any  section 
of  the  United  States. 
The  purposes  are : 

To  promote  manufacturing  and  commercial  ac- 
tivity in  New  England. 

To  show  the  people  of  New  England  the  methods 
and  extent  of  our  manufactures  and  resources. 

To  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  to 
New  England's  large  and  varied  industries. 

To  bring  the  employer  and  workman,  merchant 
'and  buyer,  into  closer  touch  with  manufacturing 
and  its  products. 

To  stimulate  the  people  of  New  England,  par- 
ticularly the  younger  generation,  to  a  realization 
of  the  dignity  and  possibilities  of  a  trade,  and  thus 
promote  industrial  education. 

While  it  is  to  be  held  in  Boston,  it  is 
not  local,  except  in  that  it  limits  the 
exhibits  to  New  England  manufactures. 
It  will  be  a  comprehensive  display  of  the 
products  of  all  six  New  England  states, 
and  Boston  and  Massachusetts  will  by 
no  means  dominate.  But  at  the  borders 
of  New  England  a  strict  boundary  exists. 
No  outside  manufacturer  may  purchase 
space.  The  advertising  value  will,  there- 
fore, be  clean-cut  and  cumulative,  each 
exhibit  helping  the  others  because  taken 
all  together  they  will  leave  in  the  minds 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  the 
idea  of  New  England  manufacturing 
activity  and  New  England  quality. 

Working  exhibits  will  be  installed  al- 
most exclusively.  That  is,  manufacturers 
will  not  merely  put  in  a  machine  and 
tack  up  a  sign  saying  "This  machine 
makes  boxes."  The  wheels  will  actually 
be  going  round,  and  the  boxes,  or  shoes, 
or  jewelry,  or  what  not,  will  actually  be 
turned  out,  a  finished  New  England 
product,  right  on  the  premises. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  spectators 
will  attend,  coming  from  all  parts  of 
New  England  and  the  United  States. 
Excursion  rates  will  be  put  in  force  on  the 
railroads.  Arrangements  will  be  made 
to  have  the  schools  in  various  New 
England  communities  closed  on  different 
days,  so  that  the  pupils  may  attend  in  a 
body.    In  addition,  numerous  conven- 
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tions  will  time  their  meetings  to  occur 
in  Boston  in  October,  the  retail  and  whole- 
sale merchants  will  offer  special  induce- 
ments to  their  customers  to  come  to 
Boston.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  have 
particularly  attractive  productions  at 
the  theaters.  Employers  will  purchase 
tickets  in  quantities  to  send  their  em- 
ployees, parents  will  be  urged  to  bring 
their  children,  other  New  England  trade 
bodies  will  co-operate;  in  short,  all 
agencies  will  work  together  to  draw 
throngs  to  the  city  during  that  month. 

Many  notable  exhibits  by  New  Eng- 
land manufacturers  have  already  been 
announced.  In  addition  to  these,  local 
boards  of  trade  everywhere  are  making 
arrangements  for  special  exhibits  of  their 
respective  cities. 

The  Chamber  itself  will  install  several 
exhibits  of  particular  interest.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  Relations,  for  in- 
stance, will  make  an  exhibit  of  devices 
for  preventing  accidents  in  factories  and 
shops.  The  Committee  on  Education 
will  present  a  complete  display  of  facili- 
ties for  industrial  education. 

One  of  the  special  features  will  be  the 
agricultural  exhibit,  which  is  to  be  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
displays  of  the  appurtenances  and  prod- 
ucts of  agriculture  ever  made  in  a  com- 
paratively small  space.  It  is  being 
prepared  by  the  Chamber's  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  of  which  George  H.  Ellis 
is  chairman. 

This  exhibit  will  typify  the  new  move- 
ment for  intensive  farming  which  is 
obtaining  such  strong  headway  in  New 
England  and  which  is  resulting  in  the 
rejuvenation  of  our  farming  communi- 
ties. It  will  occupy  an  entire- department 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  building.  The 
central  portion  will  be  given  over  to  a 
full  size  cow  barn,  with  feed  rooms, 
bull  pen,  calving  pens,  etc.  Cows  of 
the  finest  breed  obtainable  will  occupy 
the  improved  stanchions.  Modern  water- 
ing and  feeding  sj'stems  will  be  installed 
and  an  up-to-date  sanitary  system  shown. 

Attached  will  be  a  model  dairy,  fully 
equipped  with  milk  room,  wash  room, 
churns,  separators,  etc.,  showing  how 
milk  and  its  products  may  be  handled 
under  absolutely  faultless  conditions. 

A  modern  shed,  120  feet  long,  will 
demonstrate  the  best  method  of  housing 


the  modern  farm  machinery  and  utensils 
which  will  be  installed.  There  will  be 
model  stalls  occupied  by  fine  farm  horses. 
Growing  farm  produce  will  illustrate  the 
"forcing"  method  of  planting  and  culti- 
vating. 

Hothouses,  poultry  houses,  incubators 
and  brooders,  pigsties  and  other  features 
of  the  modern  farm  will  also  be  included. 

The  broad  scale  upon  which  the  expo- 
sition is  to  be  conducted  is  further  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  second  New 
England  Fruit  Show,  to  be  held  in  Horti- 
cultural Hall  October  23-28,  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  will  be  held  in  direct  connection  with 
the  larger  exposition.  During  the  week 
in  which  the  Fruit  Show  is  open,  one 
ticket  will  admit  to  both  shows. 

The  Chamber  will  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  Fruit  Show,  and  Chester 
I.  Campbell  will  manage  both.  At  the 
same  time,  the  oflEicers  of  the  Fruit  Show 
will  continue  in  direct  charge  of  that 
feature.  These  are  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 
president;  Wilfred  Wheeler,  secretary; 
and  A.  Warren  Patch,  treasurer.  These 
gentlemen  will  issue  the  premium  list, 
arrange  for  the  exhibits  and  award  of 
prizes  and  attend  to  the  other  details,  as 
they  did  with  the  highly  successful  fruit 
show  conducted  by  them  two  years  ago. 
The  Trade  Extension  and  Agriculture 
Committees  of  the  Chamber,  however, 
will  be  in  close  touch  and  make  co-opera- 
tive arrangements  whereby  the  fruit  show 
and  the  Industrial  Exposition  may  be 
conducted  in  conjunction  each  with  the 
other. 

New  England  as  a  whole,  and  New 
England  industries  individually,  need  all 
the  advertising  they  can  get.  Today, 
just  after  the  close  of  the  great  adver- 
tising convention,  this  is  better  realized 
than  ever  before.  New  England,  stand- 
ing on  the  verge  of  a  tremendous  indus- 
trial, commercial  and  agricultural  expan- 
sion, is  ripe  for  advertising.  No  oppor- 
tunity was  ever  greater.  The  Chamber 
foresaw  this  two  years  ago.  Its  book, 
"New  England,"  and  its  other  publicity 
have  gone  far  and  wide,  as  advance 
guards.  Now  comes  this  exposition,  the 
means  which  the  Chamber  offers  to  New 
England  for  firing  the  broadside  of  pub- 
licity that  is  to  open  the  campaign  of 
the  coming  century. 


THE  SCHOOL  AT  LOWTHORPE 

LILIAN  V.  ROBINSON 


IN  Groton,  Mass.,  on  the  main  road 
of  that  charming  old  town  and  over- 
looking the  Groton  School  from  the 
front  and  beautiful  wooded  hills  from  the 
rear,  stands  Lowthorpe,  the  only  school 
of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Horti- 
culture for  women,  in  America.  The 
approach  to  the  dignified  and  comfort- 
able white  house  which  shelters  the  school 
and  is  the  home  of  its  president,  is  be- 
tween gigantic  trees  which  screen  and 
almost  hide  it  from  the  road.  On  the 
right  are  the  rose  gardens,  a  mass  of 
beautiful  pink,  red  and  white  bloom  in 
season,  the  outdoor  tea  garden,  and  a 
garden  of  Japanese  iris.  In  the  center 
of  the  iris  garden  stands  a  muse  with 
lyre  in  soft  gray  stone,  mellowed  by  age, 
adding  a  last  touch  of  poetry  and  charm. 
Beyond  in  hedges,  hidden  from  sight  of 
garden,  are  great  beds  of  strawberries, 
vegetable  gardens,  greenhouses,  hot- 
house and  stables. 

Mrs.    Edward    Gilchrist    Low,  who 


founded  and  has  largely  supported  the 
school  up  to  this  time,  sought  long  to 
discover  the  ideal  place  for  carrying  out 
her  plan.  Wishing  to  do  something  for 
the  women  of  her  country,  she  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  Lowthorpe,  carefully 
working  out  the  curriculum,  adding  to 
and  perfecting  it,  drawing  together  the 
corps  of  able  people  who  form  the  staff 
of  instructors  and  making  the  house  it- 
self a  charming,  restful  spot  for  the  girl 
students  who  fill  it. 

The  estate  of  Lowthorpe  comprises 
seventeen  acres  of  land,  including  meadow 
and  pasture,  a  fruit  orchard,  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens,  and  an  order  of  such 
trees  and  shrubs  as  are  valuable  in  land- 
scape work.  The  grounds  are  ample 
enough  to  allow  the  students  practical 
experiences  in  the  development  of  an 
estate.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction 
given  is  to  provide  students  with  sufficient 
horticultural  training  to  enable  them  at 
graduation  to  take  charge  of  gardening 
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operations  and  to  become  assistants  upon 
private  estates.  Instruction  in  drawing, 
engineering  and  design  is  added  to  the 
course,  in  order  to  familiarize  the  students 
with  phases  of  landscape  architecture 
and  to  fit  them  to  solve  problems  in- 
volved in  playgrounds,  small  estates, 
village  improvements  and  other  rural 
matters.  Practical  training  in  problems 
relating  to  the  operations  of  cultivation, 
to  soils,  to  fertilizers,  drainage,  grading 
and  road  construction,  together  with  in- 
struction in  the  methods  of  handling 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  both  in  and 
out  of  doors,  constitute  the  foundation 
of  the  school  course.  Requirements  for 
admission  are  a  high  school  education 
and  normal  health.  Familiarity  with 
elementary  botany  and  with  native 
trees  and  shrubs,  as  well  as  a  taste  for, 
and  some  preliminary  training  in  draw- 
ing are  a  distinct  advantage.  The  course 
is  for  two  years,  and  it  has  been  proved  by 
graduates  of  Lowthorpe  School  that  a 
good  income  can  be  made  by  them. 
Tuition  for  a  year  is  a  hundred  dollars 


and  living  expenses  may  be  as  low  as 
thirty  dollars  a  month.  Graduates  have 
met  with  success  in  this  profession  in 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
California  and  Massachusetts.  One 
graduate  was  the  head  gardener  and 
instructor  in  botany  for  five  years  at 
Lowthorpe,  and  is  now  laying  out  gardens 
in  various  places.  Another  is  giving  her 
time  to  playground  and  settlement  gar- 
dens, and  has  superintended  the  garden 
work  at  Elizabeth  Peabody  House  and 
the  Hawthorne  Club  Country  House, 
Fore  River,  this  summer. 

It  would  seem  that  so  delightful, 
healthful  and  reasonably  remunerative 
a  profession  for  women  should  be  more 
widely  known  and  that  instead  of  twelve 
students  at  a  time  there  should  be  several 
times  that  number.  With  endowments, 
the  giving  of  scholarships,  and  enlarging 
of  the  work,  one  hopes  much  for  the 
future  of  Lowthorpe  and  the  opening  up 
of  another  approved  means  of  livelihood 
for  women. 


THE  PUBLIC-SERVICE  CORPORA 
TION  AND  THE  CITY 


HON.  JAMES  LOGAN 

Mayor  of  Worcester 


IN  the  first  place  I  am  not  a  corporation 
baiter.  I  am  the  manager  of  a  large 
corporation,  I  know  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  corporation  management,  and 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  thoughtless 
critic  who  pours  out  upon  the  corpora- 
tion indiscriminate  abuse,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  a  public-service  corporation. 
The  work  of  the  hot  air  artist  will  never 
remedy  some  of  our  present  evils. 

A  public-service  corporation  which  is 
not  successful,  which 
does  not  make  money 
for  its  stockholders,  is 
not  an  asset,  but  a 
liability  to  the  com- 
munity which  it  is 
supposed  to  serve,  for 
the  reason  that  an  un- 
successful corporation 
cannot  render  an  ade- 
quate service. 

The  early  franchises 
granted  by  city  govern- 
ments were  very  simple 
and  contained  prac- 
tically no  conditions. 
When  those  early  fran- 
chises were  granted,  the 
city  desired  the  service 
which  the  corporations 
were  to  render,  fully  as 
much  as  the  corpora- 
tions desired  the  fran- 
chises. The  franchise 
which  gives  the  present 
Consolidated  Street  Railway  Company 
their  rights  in  Main  Street,  Worcester, 
was  originally  granted  to  the  Horse  Car 
Company,  a  corporation  made  up  of  a 
few  public-spirited  citizens  who  organized 
the  company,  not  to  exploit  the  city  but  to 
render  a  public  service.  No  one  thought 
much  about  conditions  then;  the  interest 
was  local  and  they  were  dealing  with 
neighbors,  and  the  mind  of  man  could  not 
at  that  time  have  framed  conditions  to 
cover  a  modern  franchise  for  1911. 
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In  those  early  days  franchises  were 
very  loosely  drawn.  For  example  there 
is  the  first  street  railway  franchise 
granted  in  the  city  of  Worcester.  It  is 
simply  the  report  of  a  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  made 
on  October  6,  1862.  This  report  recom- 
mends granting  to  the  proposed  horse 
car  line  a  location  on  Main  Street,  and 
our  two  next  most  important  streets, 
but  there  is  not  one  single  condition 
named  in  the  fran- 
chise. 

The  committee  hav- 
ing signed  the  report 
then  adds  a  postscript 
in  the  form  of  a  blanket 
clause  which  says : '  'The 
committee  will  also  re- 
port in  favor  of  grant- 
ing to  the  corporation 
all  necessary  privileges 
for  constructing  and  op- 
erating the  Worcester 
Horse  Rail  Road,"  and 
the  record  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  says :  "Re- 
p  o  r  t  accepted  and 
recommendations  and 
locations  adopted." 

That  was  the  con- 
tract entered  into  be- 
tween these  gentlemen 
and  the  city  of  W^or- 
cester,  and  there  is 
not  one  word  in  it 
which  says  that  it  is  like  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  the  Persians  that  can  never 
be  changed  in  the  interest  of  the  city, 
but  subsequent  legislation  has  changed 
it  very  materially  in  the  interest  of  the 
public-service  corporation,  when  there 
was  taken  from  the  city  the  right  to 
control  its  own  streets  and  that  control 
was  given  into  the  hands  of  the  public- 
service  corporation;  and  that  is  practi- 
cally what  has  been  done. 

The  law  is  contained  in  section  64 
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of  part  3,  page  463,  of  the  acts  of  1906, 
as  amended  by  page  417,  section  2  of 
the  acts  of  1909,  and  says: 

"The  board  of  aldermen  of  a  city  may  grant 

a  location  for  the  extension  of  the  tracks  of  such 
company  and  prescribe  how  said  tracks  shall  be 
laid,  and  the  kind  of  rails,  poles  and  wires  and  other 
appliances  to  be  used,  but  they  shall  impose  no 
terms  or  conditions  to  such  grant  in  addition  to 
those  imposed  by  general  laws  on  street  railway 
companies  in  force  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1898, 
or  such  as  may  have  been  imposed  in  the  grant  of 
original  location." 

In  other  words,  no  matter  how  great 
a  blunder  was  made  when  the  original 
location  was  granted,  the  municipality 
cannot  now  amend  the  old  grant,  nor 
can  they  impose  any  other  conditions 
in  any  extensions  of  the  lines,  but  must 
go  on  perpetuating  the  blunder,  sur- 
rendering rights  in  other  streets  for  all 
time,  simply  because  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men of  1862  did  not  have  the  super- 
human power  to  draw  aside  the  curtain 
and  look  into  the  far  future. 

It  is  the  same  old  story.  From  the 
beginning  of  time  private  interests  have 
always  been  vigilant,  while  public  interest 
is  allowed  to  remain  anybody's,  every- 
body's, and  consequently  nobody's  look- 
out. For  example:  Last  fall  a  hearing 
was  held  before  the  City  Council  of 
Boston  on  the  petition  of  the  Elevated 
Road  to  carry  baggage  and  freight 
through  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  for 
the  erecfion  of  a  large  trolley  freight 
terminal,  and  if  the  press  reports  were 
correct,  it  was  the  most  slimly  attended 
hearing  held  in  the  city  for  years. 

That  is  a  fair  sample  of  public  interest 
in  their  own  business,  and  under  such 
conditions  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  municipality  gets  the  hot  end  of 
the  poker  handed  to  it? 

Let  me  repeat.  In  1862  the  city  of 
Worcester,  through  its  Board  of  Alder- 
men, entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
gentlemen  who  organized  the  Horse 
Car  Company,  and  their  grant  of  loca- 
tion covered  certain  streets  (but  only 
those  streets),  and  the  law  says  the 
conditions  in  that  contract  cannot  be 
changed,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  argument 
we  will  grant  that,  but  we,  on  the  part 
of  the  city,  would  have  just  as  much 
right  to  say,  because  the  company  used 
horse  cars  to  begin  with  they  could  never 
use  anything  else. 


But  it  does  not  stop  by  saying  the 
city  cannot  change  the  old  contract. 
The  special  interests  have  by  subse- 
quent legislation  read  into  it  changes 
which  materially  alter  that  old  contract, 
by  saying  that  no  conditions  can  be 
imposed  on  any  extensions  of  the  lines 
other  than  those  named  in  the  grant  of 
original  location;  so  that  because  in  the 
distant  past  the  representatives  of  the 
city  government  made  a  jug-handle 
contract  with  the  company  on  certain 
streets,  the  city  can  never  make  any  new 
contracts  for  extensions  on  other  streets, 
except  on  the  jug-handle  basis,  which 
means  giving  both  handles  to  the  public- 
service  corporation. 

That  may  be  good  law,  but  it  is  poor 
common  sense  and  it  is  not  justice  for 
the  city,  even  if  the  grist  was  ground  out 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sacred  codfish. 

The  men  who  were  then  serving  the 
cities  in  those  early  days  had  no  con- 
ception of  what  changes  the  future  was 
to  develop,  nor  did  anyone  else,  and  some 
of  the  men  to  whom  franchises  were 
granted  had  no  conception  of  the  future 
value  of  what  was  given  them,  and  it  is 
probably  true  that  not  one  man  in  a 
hundred  to  whom  those  early  franchises 
were  granted  ever  made  a  dollar  out  of 
them. 

In  the  multitude  of  cases  those  early 
ventures  were  failures  and  the  franchises 
of  bankrupt  roads  were  put  on  the  bargain 
counter  and  marked  down  to  next  to 
nothing  and  went  begging  at  any  price. 
That  is  what  happened  in  Worcester. 
The  whole  outfit,  franchise,  trackage, 
car  barns  and  rolling  stock,  in  fact,  body, 
soul  and  spirit,  was  sold  for  $30,000  in 
1869,  under  an  order  of  the  court. 

A  little  later  that  smooth  proposition, 
the  promoter  or  exploiter,  was  born — the 
man  with  imagination,  with  a  vision  of 
future  possibilities,  the  great  exemplar 
of  faith  which  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his 
inspired  definition  says  is  "the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen,"  and  so,  as  Brand  Whit- 
lock,  Mayor  of  Toledo,  recently  said: 
"The  promoters  fell  heir  to  the  enormous 
social  values  that  were  being  created  in 
cities,  not  by  them  but  by  all  those 
families  who  moved  in  and  toiled  and 
wrought  and  built  up  the  modern  city." 

Now  the  promoter  or  exploiter  is  an 
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oculist.  He  is  a  specialist  in  his  line,  for 
he  shuts  some  men's  eyes  and  opens 
others,  and  about  this  time  he  opened 
the  eyes  of  a  set  of  men  who  were  just 
beginning  to  see  that  there  was  money 
in  the  electric  railway  business  and  they 
were,  in  their  line,  just  as  shrewd  and 
sharp  as  the  promoters  or  the  financial 
interests  behind  them.  They  were  the 
political  leaders  and  in  some  cases  the 
bosses  behind  the  throne  who  at  times 
select  mayors  and  aldermen,  but  whose 
names  do  not  appear  on  the  ticket  of 
either  political  party,  although  they 
occasionally  run  things  just  the  same. 

These  men  were  quick  to  see  the  power 
that  they  held,  and  as  they  needed  money 
to  use  in  the  business  of  maintaining  a 
grip  on  the  local  political  situation  they 
were  not  slow  to  grasp  their  opportunity. 

The  only  value  that  a  public-service 
franchise  has  is  given  to  it  by  the  people 
whom  it  is  supposed  to  serve.  I  use  that 
word  "given"  advisedly,  because  it  is 
the  word  which  accurately  describes 
what  municipalities  have  been  doing  in 
the  past,  and  it  is  high  time  that  the 
gift  enterprise  business  should  come  to 
an  end. 

We  have,  in  the  past,  been  far  too 
generous  for  our  own  good.  For  the 
future  we  must  be  more  careful  and 
preserve  for  our  children's  children  what 
is  left  of  the  unearned  increment  in  our 
streets  which  belongs  to  them;  for  it  is 
not  ours  to  give  away. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  John 
Hays  Hammond,  the  celebrated  mining 
engineer,  I  referred  to  the  old  Gloucester 
fisherman,  who  when  dying  said  to  his 
sons:  "Don't  sell  any  of  the  shore  line; 
don't  sell  any  of  the  shore  line,  because 
there  will  be  a  lot  more  people  here  and 
God  Almighty  has  got  all  through  mak- 
ing shore."  Mr.  Hammond  said:  "You 
have  just  made  the  finest  conservation 
speech  that  I  have  ever  heard,  for  in  a 
few  words  you  have  told  the  whole 
story  of  conservation." 

There  will  be  a  lot  more  people  here, 
and  God  Almighty  has  got  all  through 
making  some  things  besides  shore,  and 
some  of  those  things  that  he  has  com- 
pleted belong  to  all  the  people  and  not 
to  any  special  interest. 

In  my  first  inaugural  message  as  mayor 
of  Worcester  in  January,  1908,  I  stated 


with  considerable  clearness  my  creed 
with  regard  to  public-service  franchises, 
and  after  three  years  of  experience,  I 
would  not  modify,  but  would  make 
stronger,  if  possible,  the  five  articles  in 
that  creed.    Permit  me  to  restate  them: 

First:  That  the  streets  of  a  city  belong  to  all 
the  people  of  that  city,  and  that  no  mayor  or  city 
government  or  state  commission  has  a  right  to 
barter  them  away. 

Second:  I  believe  that  the  day  has  forever 
passed  when  any  city  should  grant  a  perpetual 
franchise  of  any  kind  whatever  to  any  public-service 
corporation. 

Third:  In  granting  franchises  for  a  term  of 
years  the  number  of  years  should  be  the  shortest 
possible  term  that  would  allow  the  corporation 
proper  time  for  development,  giving  to  it  a  fair 
return  for  its  development  work  and  on  the  capital 
invested  in  the  enterprise. 

Fourth:  That  the  time  to  attach  conditions  to 
a  public-service  franchise  is  when  it  is  granted, 
and  that  the  city  ought  not  to  be  forced  to  plead 
for  that  which  is  rightfully  its  own. 

Fifth:  That  the  mind  of  man  cannot  today  frame 
a  franchise  naming  conditions  which  will  cover 
even  the  next  ten  years,  to  say  nothing  of  protect- 
ing the  far  future,  and  for  that  reason  perpetual 
franchises  ought  not  to  be  granted,  for  nobody  today 
can  foresee  what  the  future  may  have  in  store  in 
the  way  of  increased  demands  upon  our  public 
streets. 

For  over  three  years,  in  Worcester, 
the  subject  of  a  trolley  freight  service 
has  been  under  consideration,  and  I 
understand  the  trolley  line  has  secured 
franchises  on  every  road  up  to  the  city 
line,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  make 
any  progress  because  the  city  of  Worcester 
through  its  Board  of  Aldermen  and  mayor 
insists  that  there  shall  be  a  twenty -year 
time  limit  written  into  the  franchise, 
so  that  with  the  development  of  the  next 
twenty  years,  if  conditions  arise  which 
no  man  is  wise  enough  today  to  foresee, 
then,  when  those  twenty  years  have 
elapsed,  there  shall  be  a  new  deal,  based 
upon  conditions  then  existing. 

The  trolley  company  puts  up  the  plea 
of  the  enormous  expenditures  of  money 
to  put  the  trolley  freight  service  in  opera- 
tion, but  when  you  begin  to  investigate, 
you  don't  find  the  occasion  for  enormous 
expenditures.  The  tracks,  wires,  poles, 
the  complete  organization,  are  already 
provided,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  a 
few  cars  and  a  freight  depot. 

I  can  anticipate  difficulties  in  the 
future  for  the  Trolley  Express  Company 
by  having  a  time  limit  fixed  in  the 
franchise. 
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I  can  anticipate  difficulties  for  the 
municipality  in  not  having  a  time  limit 
fixed.  I  trust  I  approach  the  subject 
with  an  open  mind,  but  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  suggest  that  aldermen  and 
mayors  are  elected  to  safeguard,  so  far 
as  they  are  able,  the  interests  of  the 
cities.  The  trolley  companies  do  not 
need  them  to  look  out  for  their  interests. 

I  am  advised  that  under  the  present 
law  the  Railroad  Commission  would 
not  have  the  legal  right  to  approve  a 
limited  franchise,  and  my  reply  to  that 
is:  Then  let  us  have  the  law  changed. 

In  general  business  if  you  do  not  like 
a  merchant's  or  a  manufacturer's  goods 
or  way  of  doing  business,  you  can  trade 
elsewhere,  and  by  the  competition  among 
those  who  seek  your  patronage  you  are 
protected,  but  in  the  matter  of  the  public- 
service  corporations  conditions  are  dif- 
ferent. You  must  have  the  service  they 
render;  you  can  get  it  nowhere  else.  No 
matter  how  much  you  dislike  the  trolley 
road  or  how  poor  the  service,  you  are 
compelled  to  give  them  your  nickels, 
and  too  often  the  community  has  been 
compelled  to  accept  such  service  as  the 
road  chooses  to  give. 

Now  referring  to  another  public-service 
corporation.  I  have  gone  into  electrical 
matters  very  carefully,  not  simply  with 
the  thought  in  mind  that  new  prices 
may  be  established,  which  would  be 
satisfactory  today,  and  then,  as  in  the 
past,  run  on  for  years  on  that  basis  with- 
out change,  but  with  the  hope  that  a 
basis  might  be  reached  by  which  the 
rates  for  electricity  may  be  automatically 
adjusted  every  year,  when  the  cost  of 
production  for  the  preceding  year  has 
been  determined. 

Inasmuch  as  the  commonwealth  grants 
a  virtual  monopoly,  then,  at  the  close 
of  each  year,  when  the  cost  of  service 
for  the  preceding  year  has  been  de- 
termined, the  benefits  should  be  divided 
between  the  partners  in  this  common 
enterprise,  the  stockholders  of  the  cor- 
poration receiving  a  reasonable  return 
on  the  money  invested,  and  the  citizens 
receiving  lower  rates  for  the  next  year, 
based  on  the  costs  of  production  for 
the  preceding  year,  always  holding  in 
reserve  a  margin  of  safety  for  the  cor- 
poration, which  could  not  make  an  assess- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  year  if  extraor- 


dinary conditions  made  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  production,  so  that  the  prices 
established  did  not  produce  a  sufficient 
margin  of  profit  for  the  necessary  divi- 
dends. 

The  stockholders  of  a  public-service 
corporation  are  entitled  to  a  liberal 
return  on  their  actual  investment,  but 
the  risk  is  no  longer  what  it  once  was; 
the  investment  is  no  longer  precarious; 
many  of  the  enterprises  have  become 
as  stable  as  any  human  institution  can 
be,  and  with  limited  risk  there  must  be 
limited  profit. 

In  arriving  at  an  equitable  basis  for 
the  division  of  dividends  to  those  having 
money  invested,  and  dividends  to  the 
public  in  lower  prices  and  better  service, 
the  results  must  not  be  reached  by  rule 
of  thumb  guess  work,  but  by  a  scientific 
analysis  of  the  costs  of  maintenance, 
depreciation  and  costs  of  production. 

The  public-service  corporation  is  en- 
titled to  a  liberal  return  on  the  actual 
investment  made,  but  it  should  be  made 
to  show  its  books,  and  its  accounting 
should  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  the 
layman  can  understand  it.  Reports 
should  be  made  to  disclose  rather  than 
conceal  the  true  condition  of  the  com- 
pany. Their  capitalization  should  repre- 
sent actual  present  values  rather  than 
future  hopes  and  great  expectations. 

The  reason  why  Massachusetts  has 
led  this  country  in  progressive  legislation 
along  so  many  lines  is  just  because  much 
of  the  legislation  is  the  result  of  study 
by  the  state  commissions,  which  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
an  expert  knowledge  of  detail  which  no 
ordinary  legislator  could  ever  have  had. 

Statistics  are  absolutely  worthless  un- 
less they  are  used  as  a  basis  to  produce 
a  higher  efficiency.  When  municipalities 
make  a  request  on  the  local  electric  light 
company  for  lower  prices,  they  are  con- 
fronted with  the  statement  that  the 
prices  in  Boston  are  so  much,  and  the 
prices  in  Springfield  are  so  much,  but 
that  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  prices  which  should  be  named  for 
Worcester. 

The  principal  factor  which  should 
determine  the  price  for  W^orcester  is 
the  cost  of  production  in  Worcester, 
not  the  cost  somewhere  else  under  other 
conditions.    It  is  the  conditions  there 
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which  will  determine  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. As  it  is  now,  by  this  process  of 
comparing  the  prices  paid  by  one  city 
with  those  of  another,  the  knife  cuts 
both  ways  against  the  interests  of  the 
public. 

In  the  matter  of  electrical  service  no 
city  council  or  mayor,  without  expert 
electrical  knowledge,  is  qualified  to  de- 
termine what  are  or  are  not  reasonable 
rates  to  be  charged  for  the  service 
rendered. 

By  the  policy  which  has  obtained,  the 
incentive  to  provide  a  progressive 
management  which  would  include  the 
development  both  in  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  its  product,  has  been 
taken  away,  whereas  if  those  highly 
developed  companies  (and  it  is  their 
business  to  be  highly  developed),  if  they 
were  obliged  to  sell  their  goods  based 
on  their  cost  of  production,  plus  a 
reasonable  profit,  their  price  would  be 
much  less  than  it  now  is,  and  the  less 
progressive  companies,  instead  of  being 
bolstered  up  and  carried  as  they  now 
are,  would  be  compelled  to  get  onto 
their  job. 

When  lower  prices  are  asked  for,  the 
plea  always  advanced  is  that  the  com- 
panies cannot  make  such  prices  and  live, 
but  the  fact  is  they  don't  know  what 
they  can  do  till  they  try  it.  The  Con- 
solidated Gas  Company  in  New  York 
fought  the  eighty-cent  gas  rate  law  on 
the  ground  that  it  could  not  earn  a 
reasonable  rate  on  its  capital  at  any 
such  figure,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  said:  "You  try  it"; 
and  they  did  because  they  had  to,  and 
the  result  is  an  advance  of  the  dividend 
rate  to  six  per  cent,  which  is  a  public 
acknowledgment  that  they  were  wrong. 
They  were  so  near  the  problem  they 
could  not  see  it,  or  would  not  see  it, 
but  the  impelling  power  of  stern  necessity 
produced  the  desired  result,  and  the 
reduction  in  price  resulted,  as  it  almost 
invariably  does,  in  increased  sales,  which 
means  a  lower  unit  of  cost  and  larger 
profit. 

There  is  a  disposition  at  the  present 
time  to  concentrate  power  in  the  national 
government  at  Washington,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  will  be  better  for  the  states 
themselves  to  retain  the  control  of  their 
own  affairs  as  far  as  possible.    In  like 


manner  I  believe  the  greatest  good  will 
come  to  the  cities  and  towns  by  retaining 
as  far  as  possible  the  control  of  their 
own  affairs.  States,  cities  and  towns, 
like  men,  learn  to  do  things  better  by 
doing  them,  not  by  abandoning  them 
for  someone  else  to  do.  That  never  yet 
created  efficiency  in  a  man,  and  it  won't 
ever  create  efficiency  of  administration 
in  a  state,  city  or  town.  The  way  for  a 
municipality  to  preserve  its  power  is  to 
exercise  it. 

At  patriotic  gatherings  men  will  ap- 
plaud every  reference  to  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  fathers  in  securing  our 
independence,  and  to  the  sons  for  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  union,  but 
the  moment  some  people  are  asked  to 
sacrifice  anything  themselves  for  the 
public  good,  they  are  either  too  busy, 
too  lazy,  too  indifferent  or  too  fond  of 
their  own  ease  and  comfort  even  to 
entertain  the  proposition;  they  appear 
to  assume  that  good  government  can 
be  secured  and  maintained  without  any 
effort  and  without  sacrifice,  but  they  are 
eternally  wrong.  No  step  of  progress 
has  ever  yet  been  made  that  has  not  been 
paid  for  by  someone,  and  if  we  are  to 
have  political  freedom,  someone  must 
pay  the  cost  by  rendering  service,  even 
if  the  price  is  personal  inconvenience. 

Why  is  it  that  the  municipality  is  at 
such  a  disadvantage  when  dealing  with 
the  public-service  corporations  .^^  The 
reason  is  perfectly  simple.  A  lot  of 
men  elected,  I  may  say  at  random,  as 
mayors,  aldermen  and  councilmen,  are 
put  up  against  a  lot  of  trained  experts 
who  know  every  trick  of  the  trade. 

Go  down  to  the  State  House  and  see 
the  special  interests  get  in  their  work. 
The  final  results  are  not  to  be  wondered 
at. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
legislative  committees  and  commissions 
are  venal,  not  at  all;  but  it  means  this — 
that  the  special  interests  know  what 
they  want  and  they  are  not  backward 
about  making  their  wants  known;  and 
when  a  hearing  is  held  the  opposition 
is  often  simply  an  aggregation  of  in- 
dividuals with  many  minds,  with  no 
concert  of  action  and  with  no  thought 
beyond  the  present.  Protests  are  made 
by  men  unused  to  legislative  work;, 
by  men  strangers  to  the  committee  or- 
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commission,  and  without  special  knowl- 
edge on  the  particular  subject  under 
consideration;  and  after  they  have  had 
their  say,  up  comes  the  trained  expert 
and  attorney  for  the  special  interests, 
with  the  confidence  of  the  deacon  who 
smiled  behind  four  aces;  he  knows 
intimately  every  man  on  the  committee 
or  commission;  he  has  a  close  personal 
knowledge  of  all  legislation  bearing  on 
the  subject  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
which  the  committee  or  commission 
does  not  have,  and  he  knows  what  plans 
are  being  made  to  reach  out  into  the  far 
future. 

The  hearing  is  ended  and  the  men  who 
attended  the  hearings  have  made  their 
protests  and  have  gone  about  their  own 
business. 

Ah,  yes — but  they  left  the  other  man 
on  the  job,  and  with  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  commission,  he  gets  in  his 


fine  work.  He  creates  an  atmosphere 
that  the  servants  of  the  people  breathe 
in  quite  unconsciously,  until  they  think 
as  he  wants  them  to  think,  and  under 
those  conditions  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  public-service  corporation  gets  legis- 
lation to  its  liking. 

To  that  good  old  book  now  much 
neglected,  but  in  which  is  stored  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages,  we  can  turn  even 
in  these  days  of  commercialism  in  hours 
of  trial,  sorrow  ahd  sore  disappointments 
and  find  in  it  the  inspiration  to  hold  us 
true  to  the  course.  That  good  old  book 
gives  expression  to  a  fundamental  truth 
when  it  says:  "And  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free."  And  so  it  will  be  with 
the  public-service  corporation  when  the 
light  of  publicity  has  been  let  in  on  their 
doings.  When  they  have  nothing  to  hide 
they  can  bring  the  people  into  their 
confidence. 

"And  the  truth  shall  make  them  free." 


THE  COUNTY  PRISON,  A  SCHOOL 

FOR  CRIME 

The  question  of  the  state  administration  of  county  jails,  discussed  in  the  following 
article,  is  a  portion  of  the  syllabus  of  the  Charities  and  Correction  Conference  of  Boston- 
1915.— Editor. 


THE  most  curious  governmental 
remnant  of  a  past  age  is  the 
county.  It  came  to  us  from  the 
mother  country,  where  it  is  centuries 
old,  and  in  the  early  days  it  performed 
some  functions  which  then  could  best 
be  done  by  grouping  together  certain 
contiguous  towns  which  had  some  com- 
mon interests.  These  interests  were  so 
small  that  it  was  not  worth  while  for 
each  town  to  have  machinery  for  them, 
and  there  was  a  saving  by  having  them 
cared  for  by  a  special  organization. 

Among  the  things  which  these  groups 
of  towns  performed  for  each  other  was 
the  caring  for  criminals.  In  the  early 
days  it  was  impracticable  for  each  town 
to  maintain  a  jail.  The  number  of 
prisoners  was  too  small,  the  expense  was 
too  great  and  the  results  would  have 
been  bad.    So  the  county  prison  grew 


up.  Even  with  the  combination  of 
several  towns  into  a  county,  some  of  the 
prisons  had  so  few  inmates  that  proper 
care  could  not  be  given  to  them. 

Long  ago  Massachusetts  took  charge 
of  the  more  serious  offenders,  recognizing 
the  responsibility  for  their  treatment  and 
for  their  support.  Later  it  assumed  the 
care  of  the  women  with  long  sent'ences, 
taking  them  away  from  the  counties. 
Still  later  it  took  the  long-sentenced 
young  men,  creating  and  maintaining  a 
reformatory  for  them  at  the  expense 
of  the  state.  It  also  cares  for  the  vag- 
rants and  tramps  in  great  numbers  and 
maintains  a  camp  and  hospital,  with 
from  100  to  loO  prisoners. 

Altogether,  the  state  is  now  support- 
ing in  its  own  institutions,  nearly  one- 
half  of  all  the  prisoners.  The  remainder 
are  cared  for  by  the  counties,  each  of 
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which  has  one  prison,  while  a  few  of 
them  have  more,  Essex  County  having 
four.  These  county  prisons  are  sup- 
ported by  the  counties.  There  is  no 
good  reason  for  dividing  the  expense. 
Every  reason  for  requiring  the  state 
to  support  one-half  of  the  prisoners 
would  require  it  to  support  them  all; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  counties 
ought  to  support  one-half  of  them,  they 
ought  to  pay  the  whole  expense. 

There  is  little  difference  between  the 
criminals  who  go  to  county  prisons  and 
those  which  go  to  state  institutions. 
The  State  Farm  population  is  composed 
of  "drunks,"  vagrants  and  tramps,  but 
the  same  classes  go  to  county  prisons. 
The  decision  as  to  the  place  of  punish- 
ment is  made  arbitrarily  by  the  judge, 
without  any  rule.  Two  men  are  charged 
jointly  with  the  same  offence;  one  is 
sent  to  a  county  prison  at  the  expense  of 
the  county,  the  other  to  the  Concord 
Reformatory  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 
And  men  may  be  transferred  from  one 
to  the  other,  the  expense  shifting  with 
the  transfer.  The  Reformatory  Prison 
for  Women  has  women  who  are  exactly 
like  those  at  Deer  Island  and  in  other 
county  prisons. 

Now  is  any  reason  for  county  control 
of  prisoners  to  be  found  in  the  nature 
of  crime  .^^  Governor  Wolcott  stated  it 
very  concisely  in  these  words:  "AJl 
offences,  of  whatever  nature,  are  com- 
mitted, both  in  fact  and  in  the  con- 
templation of  law,  against  the  peace  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  not  of  any 
particular  locality,  and  are  heard  be- 
fore magistrates  holding  the  commission 
of  the  Commonwealth." 

Cities  and  town  officers  make  arrests 
at  the  expense  of  municipalities,  and  very 
properly;  for  the  cities  and  towns  have 
a  special  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace.  If  the  county  ought 
to  provide  for  punishing  criminals,  it 
ought,  also,  to  provide  for  arresting 
them,  and  supply  judges  to  try  them. 

One  great  objection  to  this  arrange- 
ment is  that  there  is  an  entire  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 
Some  of  the  prisons  are  so  small  that  there 
can  be  no  employment.  In  some  the 
discipline  is  strict;  in  some  it  is  lax. 
The  population  of  some  of  the  prisons 
includes  grave  offenders;  other  prisons 


are  used  wholly  for  those  who  have  com- 
mitted petty  offences.  Some  have  men 
and  women  with  sentences  of  years; 
others  only  those  who  are  held  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks.  A  prison  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  place  of  detention  should 
have  inmates  who  resemble  each  other. 
Nothing  can  be  done  when  some  men  have 
long  sentences  and  others  short  ones; 
where  some  are  mere  drunkards  and 
others  are  burglars.  In  fact,  in  the 
county  prisons  nothing  is  done  but  to 
give  the  inmates  custodial  care.  The 
man  who  goes  to  the  reformatory  is 
dealt  with  with  a  definite  purpose  to 
reform  him.  Another  man  goes  to  a 
county  prison  and  comes  out  unchanged. 

Even  worse  is  the  indiscriminate  as- 
sociation of  all  sorts  of  criminals  in  the 
county  prisons.  Beginners  in  crime  are 
forced  into  close  contact  with  hardened 
criminals.  Men  who  are  committed  for 
being  too  poor  to  pay  their  fines  for  petty 
offences,  are  compelled  to  associate  with 
men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  crime. 
The  county  prison  is,  inevitably  a  school 
of  crime.  No  matter  how  well  managed 
it  may  be,  with  these  different  classes 
of  inmates,  and  no  attempt  at  classifi- 
cation, it  must  necessarily  be  so.  - 

If  the  state  controlled  all  the  prisons 
it  could  classify  them,  using  one  prison 
for  one  class  of  inmates  and  another  for 
another  class,  and  then  adapt  the  treat- 
ment to  the  needs  of  each  class.  The 
results  of  the  present  system  constitute 
a  demand  for  a  change.  Thousands  of 
men  return  repeatedly  every  year  because 
no  attempt  whatever  is  made  for  their 
reformation  and  because  the  indiscrim- 
inate association  of  all  sorts  of  men  de- 
moralizes many  of  them  and  makes 
them  criminals. 

Much  stress  is  laid  by  those  who  de- 
fend the  present  system  upon  the  fact 
that  the  county  system  has  centuries 
behind  it.  But  it  should  also  be  said 
that  in  England,  whence  our  county 
system  came,  the  general  government 
took  over  the  county  jails  in  1887,  since 
which  time  there  has  been  a  great  im- 
provement in  prison  conditions,  and  great 
gains  in  the  results  of  dealing  with  crime. 

The  case  for  state  control  is  not  one 
of  sentimentalists,  but  has  the  support 
of  prison  authorities.  As  long  ago  as 
1896  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Com- 
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missioners  made  this  very  effective  state- 
ment of  the  argument,  to  which  there 
has  never  been  any  effective  reply : 

"Instruction  and  reformatory  processes  are  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  will,  ability  and  knowledge 
of  the  person  who  may,  for  the  time  being,  be  in 
charge  of  the  jail  or  house  of  correction.  In  many 
of  the  county  prisons  illiterate  prisoners  are  given 


no  instruction  in  reading  and  writing;  and  no  at- 
tempt is  made,  beyond  perfunctory  Sunday  ser- 
vices, to  build  up  the  moral  stamina  of  the  inmates. 
Such  a  system,  or  want  of  system,  cannot  fail  to 
be  wastefully  costly  to  the  taxpayers;  and  relatively 
to  the  prisoners  themselves  it  is  plainly  an  anachron- 
ism in  these  days  of  enlightenment  in  criminology. 
For  economical  as  well  as  penological  reasons,  we 
recommend  that  the  state  take  direct  control  of 
the  institutions."  . 
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NOTE  AND  COMMENT 


New  Boston  for  October 

SOME  of  the  proposals  for  popularizing 
the  Charles  River  Basin  are  found  in 
the  brief  articles  appearing  in  this  number 
of  New  Boston.  Tree  planting,  more 
seats  and  shelters,  bath  houses  and 
boating  facilities  are  among  Mayor 
Fitzgerald's  suggestions.  Dr.  Cabot  says 
that  the  full  use  of  the  Charles  River 
Basin  would  mean  decreased  sickness, 
due  to  the  summer's  heat  and  humidity. 
The  suggested  island  with  boathouses 
and  ample  recreation  facilities,  described 
in  another  article,  perhaps  offers  the  best 
final  solution  of  the  question;  but  until 
such  an  island  is  built  we  are  inclined 
to  disagree  with  Mr.  Adams  when  he 
says  that  "the  very  bigness  of  the  ex- 
panse presents  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
use  of  the  Basin."  Thirty -five  thousand 
people  lined  the  Boston  and  Cambridge 
shores  last  month  to  witness  a  water 
carnival.  Earlier  in  the  month,  the 
Boston  American  conducted  a  series 
of  swimming  events  which  attracted 
almost  as  many  people.  Fourth  of  July 
displays  of  fireworks  bring  out  spectators 
by  the  thousands  and  occasional  un- 
advertised  band  concerts  fill  sections  of 
the  Embankment  both  with  "North 
Enders"  and  "West  Enders,"  not  all  "of 
the  Puritan  tradition,"  who,  Mr.  Adams 
says,  must  first  learn  to  take  their 
pleasures  easily  before  they  can  appre- 
ciate the  possibilities  of  the  Basin. 

Mr.  Comey's  article  on  the  Alster 
Basin  at  Hamburg,  probably  the  best 
example  of  a  popularized  waterway 
running  through  the  heart  of  the  city, 


is  full  of  suggestion  for  the  development 
of  our  own  Basin.  And  in  spite  of 
temperamental  differences  of  race,  we 
believe  that  most  of  the  Alster  improve- 
ments could  be  applied  successfully  to 
the  Charles  River  Basin. 

One  important  feature  in  the  Basin's 
development  is  the  opening  up  of  a 
suitable  entrance  to  the  Embankment. 
The  Arlington  Street  Extension,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Kiley,  seems  to  offer 
the  best  solution  of  this  question.  Mr. 
Kiley's  article  also  brings  out  the  im- 
portant commercial  advantages  that 
would  result  from  the  extension  of 
Arlington  Street. 

Other  articles  in  this  month's  NEW 
Boston  are  closely  connected  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Boston- 
1915  conferences.  The  syllabus  of  the 
Charities  and  Correction  Conference  de- 
votes an  entire  section  to  the  subject  of 
Illegitimacy,  which  Mr.  Carstens  has 
developed  in  his  article  "The  Fate  of 
the  Child  Born  out  of  Wedlock." 

In  pointing  out  the  character  of  the 
offenders  who  are  thrown  together  in- 
discriminately at  the  Deer  Island  House 
of  Correction,  Mr.  Spalding  makes  the 
strongest  possible  argument  for  a  uni- 
form administration  of  county  jails  by 
the  state,  another  recommendation  of 
the  Charities  and  Correction  Conference. 

One  phase  of  the  problem  of  training 
immigrants  in  good  citizenship,  a  ques- 
tion which  is  a  part  of  the  syllabus  of  the 
Civic  Conference,  has  been  worked  suc- 
cessfully in  the  Washington  Vacation 
School  for  Immigrants.  Mr.  Mann 
describes  the  work  of  this  school  and 
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shows  how  it  offers  "the  wisest  and  most 
useful  method  for  extending  the  use  of 
schoolhouses"  in  the  congested  districts. 

The  value  of  playground  supervision 
and  the  necessitj^  for  better  super- 
vision in  Boston  before  additional  play- 
grounds are  secured  are  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Nickerson.  Other  articles  of  special 
interest  to  the  Education  Conference,  are 
on  the  University  Extension  Courses  in 
Boston  by  Prof.  James  Hard\"  Ropes  and 
the  New  Opportunities  in  Industrial  Edu- 
cation offered  bA^theWentworth  Institute. 

Public  Use  of  State  Armories 

A COMMITTEE  appointed  by  the 
Youth  Conference  of  Boston-1915 
has  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  public 
use  of  state  armories  and  found  that  of 
the  thirty-seven  states  from  which  in- 
formation was  received,  twenty-three 
own  their  armories.  In  fourteen  states 
the  armories  are  the  property  of  the 
organizations  using  them,  or  of  the  cities 
and  counties  in  which  they  are  located. 
Rhode  Island  is  the  only  one  of  the 
tw^enty-three  states  which  prohibits,  by 
statute,  the  use  of  armories  for  non- 
military  purposes.  In  fifteen  states  the 
armories  are  actually  open  to  other  or- 
ganizations than  the  militia,  for  civic 
gatherings,  public  meetings,  charitable 
and  philanthropic  purposes,  dances  and 
athletic  meets. 

A  Massachusetts  statute  gives  the 
Governor  power  to  grant  the  use  of  armor- 
ies for  non-military  purposes.  Permis- 
sion is  rarely  asked  or  given,  however; 
for  it  is  plainly  understood  that  the 
military  organizations  oppose  the  idea 
of  opening  the  armories  to  the  public. 
The  Boston-1915  committee  will  report 
later  on  more  specific  work  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  Teachers'  Room  in  the 
Public  Library 

AS  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Educa- 
tion Conference  of  Boston-191o 
the  Teachers'  room  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library  has  been  put  on  a  much  better 
working  basis.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Conference  Executive  Committee,  held 
on  September  lo,  a  statement  was  read 
from  Mr.  Wadlin,  the  Librarian,  showing 
that  sixteen  educational  periodicals  had 


already  been  placed  in  the  Teachers' 
Room  and  that  eight  more  would  soon 
be  transferred.  Mr.  Wadlin  asks  the 
co-operation  of  teachers  in  suggesting 
titles  of  books  which  they  would  like 
to  have  placed  in  the  special  room. 
With  the  increased  facilities  for  teachers 
which  have  been  secured  already  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  the  seventh  pro- 
ject of  the  1911  program  of  Boston-1915, 
"to  create  a  central  library  for  teachers," 
comes  a  step  nearer  fulfillment. 

The  Public  Recreation  League 

THE  Public  Recreation  League  of 
Boston  was  organized  on  September 
13,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Town  Room. 
This  body  of  citizens  hopes  to  focus  the 
various  efforts  for  better  results  from 
parks,  playgrounds,  gymnasiums,  water 
facilities  and  other  means  for  recreation, 
so  that  improvements  may  be  accom- 
plished instead  of  being  merely  discussed 
and  resolved  upon.  Its  organization 
follows  a  suggestion  made  in  the  Youth 
Conference  of  Boston-1915. 

The  League  starts  with  a  broad  pro- 
gram and  will  treat  recreation  as  a  funda- 
mental subject  worthy  of  the  best 
thought  and  wisest  action  of  Boston's 
officials  and  citizens.  Playgrounds  for 
children  are  considered  an  important 
phase  of  the  subject,  but  no  more  so 
than  better  park  service  for  adults  and 
increased  use  of  water  facilities  for 
everybody.  The  recreation  of  the  whole 
community,  young  and  grown  up,  by  all 
feasible  means,  at  all  feasible  seasons  and 
hours,  is  embodied  in  the  policy  of  the 
League,  whose  members  are  all  practically 
concerned  with  the  matters  they  now 
undertake  to  improve. 

A  survey  of  the  city,  preliminary  to  the 
formation  of  the  League,  revealed  no  pub- 
lic or  private  agency  whose  duty  it  is  to 
look  after  the  recreational  interests  of 
the  people.  There  are  many  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  giving  more  or  less 
attention  to  portions  of  the  problem, 
in  connection  with  other  work,  but  there 
are  no  associations  which  consider  the 
interrelation  between  the  different  parts 
of  a  program  of  recreation. 

The  Public  Recreation  League  pro- 
poses to  meet  the  need  which  has  been 
shown  and  met  in  like  manner  in  several 
other  cities.    It  starts  with  a  realization 
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that  Boston  was  the  first  American  city 
to  provide  public  playgrounds,  public 
gymnasiums  and  baths,  and  that  Bos- 
ton's parks  have  aquired  an  interna- 
tional reputation;  but  that  these  facilities 
for  service  have  not  been  developed 
so  that  the  community  receives  ade- 
quate returns  for  the  $1,500,000  or 
$2,000,000  a  year  that  is  expended  for 
their  maintenance.  This  has  been  the 
verdict  of  several  investigating  com- 
mittees, but  no  noteworthy  change  has 
been  made,  either  by  the  official  or  in 
public  sentiment,  which  is  the  basis  for 
official  progress. 

At  the  first  meeting  a  vote  was  recorded 
in  disapproval  of  the  form  of  the  ordi- 
nance now  before  the  City  Council,  that 
proposes  to  consolidate  four  existing  city 
departments  into  a  Park  and  Recreation 
Department,  although  the  principle  of 
the  combination  was  approved.  The 
League  takes  exceptions  to  Section  1  of 
the  ordinance,  which  reads: 

The  Park  and  Recreation  Department  which 
is  hereby  estabhshed  shall  be  under  the  charge  of 
a  Board  of  Park  and  Recreation  Commissioners, 
of  whom  one  shall  be  a  landscape  architect  or 
engineer  familiar  with  the  theory  and  practice 
of  designing,  laying  out  and  maintaining  parks, 
who  shall  act  as  chairman,  and  shall  receive  a 
salary  of  $7,500  per  annum;  one  shall  be  an 
architect  of  not  less  than  five  years'  experience 
in  his  profession;  and  one  shall  be  a  civil  engineer 
of  not  less  than  five  years'  experience  in  his 
profession. 

In  its  vote  the  League  says : 

The  League  is  in  favor  of  a  consolidation  of 
departments  having  to  do  with  public  recreation, 
namely,  the  Park,  Public  Grounds,  Bath  and 
Music  Departments  of  the  city  of  Boston;  while 
not  approving  or  disapproving  any  particular 
plan  for  such  consolidation,  the  League  disapproves 
any  specification  or  designation  of  occupation 
that  would  limit  a  commission  in  professions; 
the  League  recommends  that  such  a  department 
be  in  charge  of  a  man  or  men  whose  general  execu- 
tive ability  to  handle  large  matters  has  been 
proved,  in  order  that  the  department  may  be 
conducted  on  the  broad  and  progressive  lines  neces- 
sary to  a  proper,  administration  of  Boston's 
municipal  recreation  facilities,  with  the  aid  of 
such  subordinate  experts  as  may  be  desirable. 

The  Public  Recreation  League  makes 
the  point  that  landscape  designing  is 
but  one  part  of  park  work,  and  not  the 
most  important  part  at  present  in  this 
city.  It  is  claimed  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  making  parks  for  human 
service,  stopping,  if  necessary,  further 
expenditure  of  money  for  material  im- 


provements, until  the  social  service  end 
catches  up  with  the  part  so  over-empha- 
sized at  present.  And  to  administer  the 
parks  by  such  an  up-to-date  progressive 
policy  requires  an  entirely  different 
type  of  man  than  one  whose  point  of 
view  is  biased  by  his  vocational  activi- 
ties. An  administrator  is  wanted,  not 
a  builder  of  parks  or  playgrounds  or 
gymnasiums,  if  the  recreation  facilities 
of  Boston  are  to  become  serviceable  to 
the  people  who  support  them. 

The  League  has  appointed  two  special 
committees,  one  on  the  Charles  River 
Basin,  to  consider  and  promote  the  use 
of  that  reservation  and  the  other  on 
Evening  Recreation,  to  consider  the  use 
of  dance  halls,  gymnasiums,  school  build- 
ings, lighting  of  playgrounds  and  parks. 

The  officers  of  the  League  are:  Presi- 
dent, Joseph  Lee;  Vice-president,  Arthur 
Adams;  Committee  Secretary,  Frances 
G.  Curtis;  Secretary,  E.  B.  Mero.  The 
Board  of  Directors:  The  above  and 
Henry  Abrahams,  Mary  H.  Burgess, 
B.  Preston  Clark,  M.  H.  Corcoran, 
Frances  S.  Dabney,  Christopher  R. 
Eliot,  John  H.  Fahey,  Arthur  S.  Johnson, 
Frank  S.  Mason,  Jane  R.  McCrady, 
Warren  H.  Manning,  Eva  W.  White  and 
Robert  A.  Woods. 

Railroad  Brotherhood  Conference 

THE  October  Meeting  of  the  Rail- 
road  Brotherhood   Conference  of 
Boston-1915,  which  will  take  place  on 
Sunday  evening,  the  15th,  will  be  of 
particular  importance.    Since  last  spring, 
the    Conference   has    been   without  a 
chairman  and  secretary  and  there  are 
three  vacancies  in  the  executive  com- 
mittee.   There  were  no  meetings  of  the 
Conference  during  the  summer,  but  now 
that  fall  is  here  and  the  activities  of 
another  year  have  begun,  the  conference 
must  be  speedily  and  solidly  organized. 
The    re-organization    will  undoubtedly 
take  place  at  the  meeting  this  month, 
and  thus  the  importance  that  attaches 
to  it.     The  principal  business  will  be 
the  elections  to  fill  the  existing  vacan- 
cies.    The  Conference  must  also  take 
up  the  question  of  preparing  a  syllabus. 
Letters  have  been  sent  to  every  railroad 
brotherhood  already  represented  in  the 
Railroad  Brotherhood  Conference  urging 
that  the  delegates  attend  the  October 
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meeting  without  fail,  and  to  brotherhoods 
not  yet  represented  inviting  them  to 
elect  delegates  to  the  Conference  in  such 
time  that  they  may  attend  the  meetings 
and  have  part  in  the  election.  The 
draft  of  these  letters  was  prepared  by 
a  committee  authorized  by  the  Con- 
ference and  composed  of  Martin  V. 
Brennan,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen,  Boston  Lodge  No.  97, 
chairman,  F.  H.  Sidney,  Boston  & 
Maine  division  No.  1,  B.  of  R.  S.,  and 
E.  F.  Gates  of  Bunker  Hill  Lodge,  No. 
6,  B.  R.  S.  of  A. 

The  Conference  held  its  opening  meet- 
ing of  the  fall  on  Sunday  evening, 
September  17.  Secretary  Earl  F.  Gates, 
representing  the  Boston-1915  organiza- 
tion department,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  and  presided  until  Mr.  Brennan 
was  elected  temporary  chairman.  Two 
new  delegates  were  welcomed  to  the 
conference;  W.  H.  Dobbins  and  E.  F. 
Gates  of  Bunker  Hill  Lodge,  No.  6, 
B.  R.  S.  of  A.  The  re-organization  of 
the  conference  was  discussed  at  length 
and  Mr.  Gates  spoke  briefly  of  some  of 
the  topics  that  will  probably  come  before 
the  conference  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

Earl  H.  Morton,  of  Boston  Division 
No.  1,  O.  of  R.  S.  A.,  invited  all  the 
members  of  the  Conference  to  go  to 
the  mass  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  at  Haverhill,  on 
Sunday,  October  8.  This  meeting  is  an 
annual  affair  and  comes  as  the  climax 
of  a  series  of  out-door  Sunday  services 
led  by  Ticket  Agent  A.  C.  Tapley,  of 
Haverhill,  at  the  railroad  station  in 
that  city.  For  some  years  Mr.  Tapley 
has  held  these  out-door  Sunday  meetings 
through  the  summer,  and  the  final  mass 
meetings  have  attracted  railroad  men 
from  all  over  Massachusetts  and  from 
other  states. 

Three  new  brotherhoods  have  entered 
the  Railroad  Brotherhood  Conference  by 
electing  delegates  to  the  Conference. 
The  Bunker  Hill  Lodge  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  other  two  are,  Somer- 
ville  Lodge,  No.  108,  I.  A.  of  C.  W.,  the 
delegates  from  which  are  Ernest  Martin, 
of  Somerville,  and  John  W.  Walsh,  of 
Charlestown,  and  the  New  England 
Maintenance  of  Ways  iVssociation,  the 
delegates  from  which  are  A.  Berthel,  of 
Maiden,  and  Hugh  Steele,  of  Boston, 


track  master  of  the  New  Haven  at  the 
South  Station. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 
COURSES  IN  BOSTON 

JAMES  HARDY  ROPES 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Extension  Courses 

UNIVERSITY  extension  courses  are 
a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment 
of  a  modern  community.  The  term  is 
most  properly  used  to  describe  courses  of 
college  grade,  similar  to  the  courses  of  the 
regular  curriculum  and  offered  by  in- 
structors who  are  members  of  a  college 
staff,  but  given  at  centers  accessible  to  a 
large  population  and  at  hours  of  the  even- 
ing, afternoon,  or  Saturday,  when  persons 
engaged  in  regular  daily  occupation  can 
conveniently  attend  them.  For  the  great 
body  of  school  teachers  this  means  of 
continuing  their  education  is  indispen- 
sable, but  there  are  also  large  numbers  of 
men  and  women  from  other  callings  who 
desire  such  an  opportunity  for  gaining 
the  equivalent  of  a  college  education  and 
have  the  requisite  previous  education, 
together  with  the  industry  and  per- 
sistence to  carry  the  arduous  task  to  a 
successful  completion. 

Of  courses  of  this  type  there  are  now 
in  full  operation  in  Boston  two  systems. 
One  is  the  afternoon  and  Saturday 
courses  for  teachers  and  others  main- 
tained by  a  number  of  the  professors,  in 
Boston  University.  The  other  is  the 
group  of  courses  organized  by  the  "Com- 
mission on  Extension  Course",  in  which 
Harvard,  Tufts,  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Boston  College, 
Boston  University,  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Wellesley,  and  Simmons  are  all 
banded  together  to  render  this  service. 
The  two  systems  work  in  full  co-operation, 
and  supplement  each  other. 

The  I3oston  University  courses  have 
been  in  existence  for  a  number  of  years, 
with  a  steadily  increasing  attendance. 
Last  year  about  thirty  courses  were 
offered,  and  194  students,  mainly  teach- 
ers, were  enrolled.  These  students  were 
registered  as  special  students  in  Boston 
University.  The  courses  are  to  be  con- 
tinued on  much  the  same  plan  for  the 
coming  year,  offering  work  mainly  in 
languages  and  literature,   but  also  in 
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EVENING  COURSES 

COURSE  INSTRUCTOR  STUDENTS  CERTIFICATES 

English  Literature  Professors  C.  T.  Copeland  and  C.  N.  Greenough,  and 

and  Composition           Mr.  F.  W.  C.  Hersey,  all  of  Harvard  258  48 

Economics  Prof.  H.  C.  Metcalf,  Tufts  117  60 

Psychology  Prof.  R.  M.  Yerkes,  Harvard  20  9 

Electricity  Prof.  L.  Derr,  Institute  of  Technology  27  12 

AFTERNOON  COURSES 

Composition  Prof.  D.  L.  Sharp,  Boston  University  80  32 

History  of  English  Prof.  E.  C.  Black,  Boston  University  79  48 
Literature 

German  Prof.  M.  L.  Perrin,  Boston  University  18  12 

Elementary  French  Prof.  J.  Geddes,  Jr.,  Boston  University  23  8 

French  Literature  Prof.  T.  Colin,  Wellesley  13  9 

Physics  Prof.  N.  A.  Kent,  Boston  University  12  9 

Ancient  Art  Dr.  A.  Fairbanks,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  29  14 

Mediaeval  Art  Prof.  J.  O.  Sumner,  Institute  of  Technology  21  9 

Total     697  270 

music  and  in  advanced  physics.    Full  the  total  number  of  persons  in  all  the 

information  in  regard  to  them  can  be  courses  was  well  over  800. 

had  by  addressing  the  Dean  of  the  Col-  In  the  courses  a  fee  ranging  from  $5.00 

lege  of  Liberal  Arts,  Boston  University,  to  $15.00  was  charged.    The  remainder 

It  is  the  chief  purpose  of  this  article  of  the  expense  was  borne  by  the  Lowell 

to  report  on  the  courses  of  the  other  sys-  Institute  and  by  contributions  secured 

tem,  that  of  the  Commission  on  Exten-  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee 

sion  Courses.  The  summary  on  this  page  on  Education,  which  has  taken  a  strong 

shows  the  work  of  the  past  year,  1910-11.  interest  in  the  development  of  extension 

For  each  course  is  given  the  name  of  work  in  Boston. 

the  instructor,  the  number  of  students  The  exact  figures  of  the  expense  of  the 
in  the  course,  and  the  number  who  did  courses  are  interesting.    Those  given  be- 
all  the  work  and  passed  the  examina-  low  do  not  include  the  Teachers'  School 
tions  and  other  tests,  receiving  a  certifi-  of  Science, 
cate  which  carries  credit  toward  a  degree  Expenses 

at  several  of  the  co-operating  institutions.  Salaries  of  instructors  ...  $8,954.50 

It    thus    appears    that    of    the    total  Heating  and  lighting,  etc .  .        604  .41 

number  of  students,  thirty-nine  per  cent  Advertising    117.60 

did  all  the  work  and  obtained  a  certifi-  lostll ^88  35 

cate.     This  is  a  high  proportion,  about  OfficeTupplies" and  clerical 

twice  as  large  as  in  the  earlier  years,  assistance   197.24 

when    similar   courses   were    given  as   

Lowell  Institute  Collegiate  Courses,  and  $10,486.04 

it  shows  the  earnest  demand  for  this  The  small  amount  for  office  expenses 

exacting  type  of  work  that  exists  in  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  general 

about  Boston.  administrative  services  of  this  character 

In  addition  to  the  courses  named  above,  are  freelv  and  gladly  contributed  by 

the  courses  in  Geology,  Geography  and  Harvard  University. 

Botany  of  the  Teacher's  School  of  The  expenses  were  defrayed  as  follows : 
Science,  now  for  many  years  maintained 

Institute  in  co-operation  ''''^^'^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^   $^,S59.50 

with   the   Boston   Society   ot   Natural  Lowell  Institute    4,722.79 

History,  have  been  put  under  the  general  Chamber   of  Commerce 

supervision  of  the  Commission.    These  subscriptions   1,4^03.75 

courses  were  given  by  Professor  George  $io  486  04 
H.  Barton,  Director  of  the  School,  and 

by  Professor  D.  W.  Johnson  and  W.  J.  The  expense  for  each  student  beyond  the 

V.   Osterhout  of  Harvard.    They   en-  fee  paid  was  thus  a  little  less  than  $9.00. 

rolled   nearly    200   students,    so   that.  In  such  a  system  it  is  important  that 

after  deducting  names  counted  twice,  the  courses  should  be  changed  from  year 
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to  year,  so  that  students  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  on  to  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. At  the  same  time  certain  subjects 
can  properly  be  repeated.  For  the  com- 
ing year,  1911-12,  the  arrangement  is 
as  follows: 

The  evening  course  in  English  literature 
and  composition,  which  has  been  taken 
by  large  numbers  for  the  past  four  years, 
is  to  be  divided,  so  that  either  literature 
or  composition  can  be  studied  separately. 
For  this  year  Prof.  W.  A.  Neilson  of  Har- 
vard takes  the  place  of  Professor  Cope- 
land,  and  his  subject  will  be  Shakespeare 
and  the  literature  of  his  time.  The 
demand  for  instruction  in  economics  is 
so  great  that  a  second-year  course,  also 
to  be  given  by  Professor  Metcalf,  has 
been  provided;  and  the  elementary  course 
in  the  principles  of  economics  will  be 
continued  under  Prof.  F.  Spencer  Bald- 
win of  Boston  University.  By  reason 
of  special  request  from  a  long  list  of 
persons  desiring  to  take  the  course  in 
Psychology  under  Prof.  R.  M.  Yerkes  of 
Harvard  (well  known  for  his  recent  im- 
portant books  on  psychology)  it  will  be 
repeated  this  year.  A  new  course  which 
will  attract  many  students  is  that  of 
Prof.  John  P.  Marshall  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity on  the  Appreciation  and  Analysis 
of  Music  from  the  Point  of  View  of  the 
Listener,  truly  a  fascinating  as  well  as 
important  subject.  All  these  courses 
are  supported  by  the  Lowell  Institute. 

Two  courses  of  a  practical  nature, 
adapted  for  business  men  and  women, 
are  made  possible  by  contributions  from 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Both  are  drawn  from  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. One  is  in  the  Principles  of  Account- 
ing, by  Prof.  W.  M.  Cole,  the  other 
deals  with  Commercial  Organization  and 
Methods,  given  by  P.  T.  Cherington. 

In  the  afternoon  courses,  Professor 


Sharp's  English  Composition  for  Pro- 
fessional Purposes  will  be  given  again. 
Professor  E.  Charlton  Black  will  give 
Nineteenth  Century  English  Literature 
to  take  the  place  of  the  general  survey 
of  last  year.  With  elementary  French 
will  be  alternated  elementary  German, 
to  be  given  this  year  by  Prof.  Marshall 
L.  Perrin.  All  three  instructors  are  from 
the  staff  of  Boston  University. 

The  Art  Museum  courses  will  be  two. 
In  the  first  half-year  a  course  of  unique 
interest  will  be  that  on  Moslem  Art 
and  Civilization;  the  Art  of  Arabia, 
Persia,  Turkey,  North  Africa  and  Moor- 
ish Spain, — its  History,  Character  and 
Influence  on  the  Art  of  Europe,  offered 
by  G.  M.  Borden  of  Harvard.  This 
important  and  little-known  subject  will 
be  studied  in  connection  with  the  very 
valuable  original  objects,  some  of  them 
new  acquisitions,  at  the  Art  Museum. 
In  the  second  half-year  Dr.  Fairbanks, 
Director  of  the  Museum,  will  give  a 
course  on  Greek  and  Roman  mythology 
with  reference  to  its  influence  on  Euro- 
pean literature. 

The  courses  of  the  Teachers'  School  of 
Science,  in  geology,  geography  and  botany 
will  be  given  as  last  year. 

Taken  all  together  these  courses  give 
rare  opportunity  for  study  under  in- 
structors of  high  rank,  some  of  them  of 
great  distinction  and  wide  reputation. 
Boston  need  not  shrink  from  comparison 
of  its  University  Extension  with  that  of 
any  city  in  the  country.  Nowhere  else 
have  all  the  institutions  capable  of 
furnishing  such  instruction  united  them- 
selves to  perform  together  their  common 
task.  The  work  ought  to  grow  with 
succeeding  years,  but  it  has  already  the 
right  standard,  and  is  on  a  solid  basis 
on  which  it  can  adapt  itself  to  the  public 
need  as  that  arises  and  is  more  and  more 
clearly  discerned. 


Such  a  movement  as  Boston-igi^  spells  hope  for  the  future.  It  means  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  civic  conscience.  It  means  that  the  city  is  coming  to  he  one  great  family, 
where  the  strong  feel  the  responsibility  for  the  weak.  —  From  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 


"A  WLT>E  AND  UNINTERESTING  BODY  OF  WATER" 


POPULARIZING  THE  BASIN 

Following  the  article  on  the  wasted  recreation  resources  of  the  Charles  River  Lower 
Basin  in  the  September  number  of  NEW  BOSTON,  a  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Youth  Conference  of  Boston-1915  which  recommended  "that  it  is  advisable  for  Boston- 
1915  to  conduct  a  campaign  for  the  further  use  of  the  Basin  and  its  development  as  a 
land  and  water  playground."  The  Executive  Committee  of  Boston-1915  has  authorized 
the  Youth  Conference  to  proceed  according  to  the  plan  adopted  at  the  Conference  meeting 
on  September  12.  The  general  feeling  that  the  Basin  is  not  measuring  up  to  its  possi- 
bilities is  indicated  in  the  following  statements. — Editor. 


MAYOR  JOHN  F.  FITZGERALD 

I HAVE  been  asked  to  state  for  the 
readers  of  NEW  BOSTON  my  opinion 
as  to  the  best  method  of  arousing  a 
popular  interest  in  the  Charles  River 
Basin  and  encouraging  a  larger  use  of 
that  admirable  water  park. 

First  in  order  of  importance  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  provision  of  proper  means 
of  access  to  the  park,  especially  on  the 
water  side.  It  is  surrounded  by  bridges 
and  rear  streets,  and  while  thousands  of 
people  are  carried  by  it  in  their  journeys 
to  and  from  the  city,  no  point  of  the 
basin,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  terminus 
of  a  line  of  cars  or  of  a  much-frequented 
thoroughfare.  If  Arlington  Street  could 
be  opened  from  Castle  Square  to  the 
river  front,  this  would  afford  one  direct 
avenue  leading  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  to  the  park. 


Secondly,  I  believe  that  Boston  should 
follow  the  example  of  other  cities  and 
advertise  in  a  legitimate  way  the  location 
and  attractions  not  only  of  the  Charles 
River  Basin,  but  of  its  entire  park  system. 
The  popular  amusement  resorts  derive 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  their 
patronage  from  the  distribution,  through 
one  channel  or  another,  of  information 
regarding  the  routes  of  approach  and 
the  means  of  enjoyment  which  they  offer. 

As  for  particular  improvements,  I 
should  suggest  among  others  the  planting 
of  trees  along  the  esplanade  and  perhaps 
the  erection  of  monuments  at  appro- 
priate intervals.  More  settees  and  shel- 
ters ought  to  be  placed  along  the  walks 
as  the  distance  between  the  two  bridges 
on  the  Harvard  side  is  a  fatiguing 
journey  for  all  but  the  young  and  active 
and  the  sun  is  often  unbearably  hot. 
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There  should  be  bathhouses  so  that 
in  hot  weather  patrons  might  obtain 
the  refreshment  of  a  dip  into  the  waters 
of  the  river,  which  are  now  purer  than 
was  formerly  the  case  when  the  floating 
bathhouses  were  situated  opposite  the 
Cambridge  Bridge.  One  of  the  greatest 
deficiencies  of  the  basin  is  the  lack  of 
boating  facilities.  So  large  an  expanse 
of  water  without  the  life  that  would  be 
given  to  it  by  moving  craft,  presents  a 
curiously  dead  and  deserted  appearance. 
This  would  be  removed  to  some  extent 
if  boathouses  were  built  on  both  the 
Cambridge  and  Boston  sides.  Owing  to 
the  exposed  character  of  the  basin  and 
the  strong  winds  which  sometimes  agitate 
its  surface,  it  would  seem  to  be  better 
adapted  for  motor  boating  and  yachting 
on  a  small  scale.  The  Metropolitan 
Park  Commission  might  well  give  en- 
couragement to  these  forms  of  amusement 
by  holding  regattas  and  carnivals  during 
the  summer  season.  It  has  also  in  its 
possession  a  large  fund  for  band  concerts, 
sixty  per  cent  of  which  is  contributed 
by  the  city  of  Boston.  Such  concerts 
could  be  given  to  advantage  on  Sundays 
and  weekday  evenings,  and  would,  if 
properly  advertised,  furnish  a  means 
of  attracting  thousands  of  people  to  the 
river  and  making  them  acquainted  with 
the  delightful  views  that  may  be  obtained 
from  the  bridges  and  the  exhilaration  of 
the  open-air  promenades  which  it  affords. 

Boston  has  expended  millions  of  dol- 
lars upon  this  splendid  body  of  water. 
Its  usefulness  for  commercial  purposes 
is  comparatively  limited,  but  it  needs 
very  little  imagination  to  realize  the 
value  w^hich  it  may  have  as  a  source  of 
recreation  and  health  to  the  immense 
population  residing  upon  its  borders. 
What  is  needed  now  is  not  so  much  the 
expenditure  of  additional  money  as  a 
determination  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  Basin  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
at  large,  while  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving it  from  vandalism  and  abuse. 

RICHARD  C.  CABOT 

Chairman  Boston-1915  Health  Conferences 

IF  it  were  on  account  of  a  lack  of  time 
or  money  that  the  ]\Ietropolitan  Park 
Commissioners  have  not  developed  the 
resources  of  the  Charles  River  Basin 


one  would  have  no  right  to  complain. 
But  as,  according  to  their  last  report, 
it  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  antici- 
pated objections  of  adjacent  property 
owners  I  think  all  who  care  for  the  public 
health  should  protest. 

The  Charles  River  Basin  might  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  healthful  and 
enjoyable  outings  for  many  more  people 
than  now  make  use  of  it.  If  proper 
facilities  Avere  provided  for  rowing,  sail- 
ing, canoeing,  swimming  and  other 
aquatic  sports,  many  of  the  poor  might 
obtain  much  of  the  benefit  to  health 
that  a  summer  at  the  seashore  now  pro- 
vides for  richer  people.  Boston  is  a 
seaside  city  and  if  the  Charles  River 
Basin  w^ere  used  up  to  its  full  capacity 
the  harm  done  by  the  summer's  heat 
and  humidity  might  be  greatly  lessened. 

I  think  further  that  we  should  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  at- 
tract people  to  the  esplanade  surround- 
ing the  basin  and  to  keep  them  there  in 
the  open  air  for  many  hours  a  day. 
When  I  tell  my  patients  to  get  out  of 
doors  they  have  ordinarily  to  choose 
between  walking  about  the  streets  and 
sitting  on  the  Common  or  in  the  Public 
Garden.  If  I  could  tell  them  to  go  down 
to  the  Esplanade  and  see  the  aquatic 
sports  or  look  at  the  moving  pictures 
or  listen  to  the  municipal  band  or  do 
some  roller  skating  or  go  out  rowing — 
it  would  be  far  easier  to  prevent  as  well 
as  to  cure  disease.  It  is  this  sort  of 
opportunity  for  enjoyable  out-door  life 
that  we  most  need  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  power  to  resist  disease  and  to  throw 
it  off  when  acquired. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  no  objections 
on  the  part  of  adjacent  property  owners 
will  any  longer  prevent  the  Commission 
from  giving  the  people  of  Boston  the 
full  benefit  of  what  the  basin  might  do 
for  them — in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer, 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

JOHN  D.  ADAMS 

Chairman  Neighborhood  Conference  Bosfon-li)\5 

THE  unsolved  problem  how  to  make 
a  horse  drink  is  matched  by  the 
troubles  of  a  Park  Commission,  eager 
to  induce  the  Boston  public  to  enjoy  the 
Charles  River  Basin.  The  trough  is 
there,  but  the  temptation  to  use  it  is 
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wanting.  The  physical  obstacles  alone 
are  considerable,  but  they  are  small 
beside  the  temperamental  difficulties. 

The  summer  resident  of  Boston  lives 
at  some  distance  from  the  Basin,  and  if 
he  is  inclined  waterward  there  are  South 
Boston,  with  its  baths  and  small  sail- 
boats, Revere  with  its  excitements,  and 
the  upper  Charles  with  its  canoes  and 
phonographs.  The  lubber  who  takes 
his  best  girl  for  a  row  wisely  chooses 
the  Public  Garden,  where  the  wading 
is  good.  For  anyone  except  the  expert, 
the  Basin  is  too  large  a  body  of  water  to 
tempt  the  oarsman,  and  it  is  too  small 
for  any  sailing  craft  but  the  canoe  and 
the  ice  boat. 

As  for  the  river  steamers  which  are 
such  a  delight  on  the  Seine,  one  trip 
on  the  Charles  would  be  enough  for  most 
of  us.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
Boston  takes  the  advantage  of  its  water 
ways  that  Venice  has  taken.  Climate 
and  habit  are  against  us.  In  other 
words,  to  the  average  citizen,  the  Basin 
is  an  unaccustomed  and,  therefore,  inac- 
cessible body  of  water,  whose  shores 
offer  little  interest  except  the  back  doors 
of  Beacon  Street.  We  should  not  forget 
that  we  of  the  Puritan  tradition  must 
first  learn  how  to  take  our  pleasures 
easily  before  we  can  appreciate  the  possi- 


bilities of  a  Charles  River  Basin.  We 
have  forbidden  Sunday  baseball  too  long 
to  accept  off-hand  and  under  our  very 
noses  a  waterway  resounding  with  motor- 
boats  and  merrymaking  on  the  one 
holiday  of  the  week  that  is  vouchsafed 
to  most  of  us.  We  have  always  preferred 
that  boys  shoot  craps  in  the  alleys  and 
insult  girls  from  street  corners  rather 
than  engage  in  wholesome  games  on  the 
Sabbath,  unless  they  can  afford  a  golf 
club  or  a  motor  car. 

And  yet  the  Charles  River  Basin  offers 
unlimited  opportunity  for  water  sports 
of  every  sort,  for  pageants  gay  with 
color  by  day  and  brilliant  with  lights  at 
night.  The  facilities  for  spectators  are 
unusual,  and  when  there  is  a  college 
boat  race  or  a  show  of  fireworks  blazing 
from  floats  in  mid-stream,  the  public 
shows  its  appreciation  by  filling  the  broad 
walks  and  the  bridges.  Evidently  the 
large  scale  of  the  Basin  calls  for  enter- 
tainment of  a  generous  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  bigness 
of  the  expanse  presents  the  chief  obstacle 
to  popular  use  of  the  Basin.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  riverside  cafes  may  be 
established,  even  for  persons  with  small 
purses,  and  that  pleasure  boats  may  ply 
between  the  dam  and  Waltham;  that 
enterprising    newspapers    and  athletic 
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organizations  may  promote  water  car- 
nivals and  attract  crowds;  but,  without 
the  island  long  advocated  by  far-seeing 
planners  of  a  better  Boston,  the  Basin 
will  always  remain  too  large  for  any  of 
the  more  intimate  uses  which  our  smaller 
streams  and  lakes  have  made  familiar. 
The  island  would  focus  all  the  beauties 
and  pleasures  of  the  Basin,  would  give 
an  object  to  the  oarsman  or  canoeist, 
would  satisfy  the  eye  now  repelled  by 
the  dismal  shore  lines. 

A  Park  Commission  can  do  something, 
but  it  cannot  make  over  Boston  physi- 
cally and  temperamentally.  It  cannot 
rebuild  the  water  side  of  Beacon  Street 
or  add  the  interest  of  architecture  to 
the  Cambridge  shore.  It  cannot  admin- 
ister restaurants  and  music  halls  to 
attract  the  multitude  on  warm  summer 
evenings.  It  cannot  prevent  us  from 
turning  our  backs  on  the  Basin  if  we 
choose.  A  Park  Commission  can  provide 
benches  and  shrubbery,  and  in  time  it 
can  provide  trees  along  the  Boston 
embankment.  It  can  build  boat  landings 
and,  if  it  has  money  enough,  it  can  erect 
a  monumental  entrance  to  the  Fenway 
at  the  Charlesgate  which  shall  include 
not  only  a  boat  landing,  but  pavilions; 
and  it  can  urge  the  creation  of  the  island 
which  will  some  day  be  the  Basin's  most 
delightful  feature  and  the  most  tempting 
spot  in  Boston  for  noble  buildings,  as  the 
Island  of  the  City  is  the  center  of  interest 
in  Paris. 

GEORGE  U.  CROCKER 

I AM  very  much  pleased  to  see  that 
Boston-1915  is  taking  up  the  question 
of  the  proper  use  of  the  Charles  River 
Basin  by  those  for  whom  and  by  whom 
the  basin  was  built.  I  approve  entirely 
of  the  suggestions  in  Mr.  Gates'  article 
in   the   September    number    of  NEW 

Boston. 

It  is  astounding  to  me  that  people  have 
not  waked  up  to  the  situation  earlier. 
For  many  years  I  have  followed  the  agi- 
tation for  the  construction  of  the  Basin, 
and  I  know  much  of  the  struggle  which 
has  taken  place  to  get  ahead  as  far  as  we 
now  have.  It  was  in  1869  that  my  good 
father  presented  what  I  believe  to  have 
been  the  first  plan  for  the  construction 
of  the  basin,  and  from  that  day  to  this. 


the  whole  struggle  has  been  with  the 
residents  of  the  water  side  of  Beacon 
Street. 

To  describe  the  many  and  long  fights 
over  the  subject  would  not  be  valuable, 
for  I  think  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
citizens  of  Boston  to  get  the  full  use  and 
enjoyment  of  what  can  be  made  its  great- 
est attraction.  The  situation  just  at 
present  is  that  these  abutters,  after  having 
fought  the  main  project  as  long  as  they 
could,  have  now  accepted  it,  and  have 
concentrated  their  efforts  on  attempting 
to  keep  the  general  public  away  from  the 
basin. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  Charles 
River  Basin  Commission  at  one  time 
decided  to  make  a  public  driveway  along 
the  bank,  but  the  abutters  finally  pre- 
vailed upon  a  majority  so  that  they 
changed  their  minds,  and  we  now  have  a 
private  street  from  which  public  con- 
veyances, automobiles,  etc.,  are  warned 
off.  In  brief,  they  have  succeeded  in 
saying  to  the  public,  "You  may  come 
down  and  look  at  the  basin  if  you  wish, 
but  you  must  walk,  and  you  must  walk 
in  the  sun.  You  must  not  have  any 
public  boathouses,  bathhouses,  trees, 
restaurants,  or  anything  of  the  kind." 
The  present  situation  is  the  plainest  case 
of  the  "tail  wagging  the  dog"  which  has 
ever  come  to  my  attention. 

Who  are  these  abutters  who  are  so 
efficient  in  standing  out  against  the  great 
majority  for  whom  the  basin  was  built  and 
by  whom  it  was  paid  for.^  Some  years 
ago  I  looked  up  the  owners  of  the  houses 
on  the  water  side  of  Beacon  Street,  and 
if  my  memory  is  right,  I  found  that  a" 
considerable  majority  of  those  who  owned 
houses  were  non-residents  of  Boston. 
Not  only  are  they  legally  non-residents 
of  Boston,  but  during  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  basin  is  most  attractive 
and  could  be  put  to  its  fullest  use,  they 
are  at  their  country  houses.  Hardly 
a  house  on  the  whole  Boston  side 
of  the  basin  is  open  from  May  to 
October. 

I  have  said  for  many  years  that  some 
day  there  would  be  an  awakening  and 
that  the  public  w^ould  insist  upon  its 
rights.  Your  efforts  should  be  effective 
and  successful.  My  hearty  good  wishes 
go  with  them. 


AN  ISLAND  IN  THE  SEINE  AT  ROUEN 

DEVELOPING  THE  BASIN 

An  Island  for  Recreation  and  Boating  Purposes 
ROBERT  P.  BELLOWS 

Secretary  City  Planning  Conference,  Boston-1915 

The  following  article  summarizes  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  building  an  island  in 
the  Charles  River  Basin  made  for  the  ''Big  Four''  as  the  simplest  final  solution  of  the 
vexed  problem  of  making  the  basin  more  attractive  and  of  providing  suitable  recreation 
facilities.    The  new  subways  would  provide  the  necessary  material  at  small  cost. — Editor. 


AT  present  the  Charles  River  Basin 
somewhat  resembles  a  huge  bath 
tub,  and  the  oarsman  feels  like 
a  piece  of  soap  in  it.  It  is  an  extremely 
wide  and  somewhat  uninteresting  body  of 
water.  More  trees  are  needed  to  give 
variety  and  charm,  and  more  sheltered 
waterways  would  greatly  improve  the 
boating.  The  present  shores  are  not 
suited  for  permanent  sites  for  boat- 
houses,  although  temporary  or  floating 
structures  might  be  placed  along  these 
shores  for  immediate  needs.  An  island, 
reached  by  Harvard  Bridge,  seems  the 
simplest  solution  of  the  problem. 

This  article  is  based  on  studies  made 
for  the  Joint  Board  on  Metropolitan 
Improvements  Commission  and  published 
with  the  recent  report  of  that  body. 


The  Commission  was  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, Harbor  and  Land  Commis- 
sioners, Boston  Transit  Commission  and 
Metropolitan  Park  Commission.  They 
recommended,  in  a  bill  to  the  Legis- 
lature, that  the  scheme  here  presented 
merited  further  study  and  asked  for  an 
appropriation  for  this  purpose.  But  it 
is  evident  that  active  public  interest  is 
necessary  before  the  Legislature  will 
seriously  consider  the  question. 

The  main  ends  sought  in  projecting 
this  island  are  to  provide  suitable  sites 
for  boathouses  and  other  recreation 
buildings,  sheltered  river  courses  and 
channels  for  pleasure  craft,  and  a  more 
attractive  general  aspect  of  the  basin. 

There  is  an  admitted  and  pressing 
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A  PROPOSED  SMALL  ISLAND  FOR  RECREATION  AND  BOATING  PURPOSES  ONLY 


need  in  the  basin  for  sites  for  boathouses; 
and  the  position  of  the  basin  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  population  makes  the 
provision  of  one  or  more  bathing  beaches 
a  matter  of  much  interest  to  the  public. 
The  present  embankments  and  public 
parks  and  reservations  surrounding  the 
basin  should  not  be  used  for  these  pur- 
poses more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 


Permanent  boathouses  would  not  only 
be  difficult  to  arrange  with  the  prom- 
enades, but  would  seriously  injure  the 
appearance  of  the  Basin  and  obstruct  the 
view  of  the  water  from  the  shores.  A 
suitable  island  will  furnish  adequate  and 
easily  accessible  facilities.  An  island 
designed  on  the  lines  suggested  in  the 
accompanying  drawings  would  provide 
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ample  and  inconspicuous  boathouse 
sites,  which  could  be  conveniently  reached 
from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  by  the  Harvard  Bridge. 

In  a  stiff  breeze,  the  surface  of  the 
basin  is  now  too  exposed  for  convenient 
use  by  the  lighter  kinds  of  pleasure 
craft.  Some  portion  of  the  waters  should 
be  more  protected.    An  island  would 


give  quiet  reaches  of  water  along  its 
shores  at  all  times,  particularly  if  de- 
signed with  sheltering  coves  and  water- 
ways, and  would  add  much  to  the  safety 
and  enjoyment  of  the  boating  public. 
In  winter,  inland  lagoons  would  give 
earlier  available  and  safer  places  for 
skating;  in  summer,  they  would  be 
specially   interesting   and   adapted  for 
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PLAN  FOR  SCHEME  B 
Space  available  for  purposes  other  than  recreation,  1,000,000  square  feet  within  the  dotted  lines 
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canoeing.  For  stauncher  craft,  particu- 
larly sail  boats,  a  sufficiently  broad 
expanse  of  water  would  still  remain  be- 
tween Harvard  and  Cambridge  bridges, 
and  this  should  not  be  materially  re- 
stricted. 

The  problem  also  is  how  to  give  the 
basin  more  charm  and  variety,  and  to  do 
this,  effectively,  on  a  satisfactory  financial 
basis. 

A  narrow  island,  of  necessarily  some- 
what irregular  form,  would  introduce  the 
needed  element  of  picturesqueness,  and 
give  the  variety  which  lends  beauty  to 
such  a  landscape.  Lying  in  the  center 
of  the  river,  it  would  present,  from  both 
shores  of  the  basin,  a  diversity  of  attrac- 
tive views  of  water,  sky  and  trees.  It 
would  involve  the  least  expenditure  and 
give  the  maximum  of  effect.  No  treatment 
of  the  same  nature  and  extent  along  the 
present  shores  of  the  basin  could  be  nearly 
as  effective.  An  island  with  broad 
waterways  on  either  side,  placed  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  basin,  where  it  would 
seem  to  find  its  most  natural  site,  would 
leave  a  large  open  basin  at  the  east,  as  at 
present. 

The  schemes  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing drawings  are  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  above  outlined.  Incon- 
spicuous sites  for  boathouses  and  bathing 
houses  are  provided  on  inland  coves. 
There  is  a  system  of  sheltered  water- 
ways, and  a  picturesque  element  is  added 
which  would  greatly  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  basin.  The  schemes  are  studied 
with  reference  to  the  future  reconstruc- 
tion of  Harvard  Bridge;  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  execution  of  this  needed 
improvement  is  in  no  way  necessary  in 
connection  with  this  island  plan,  nor  a 
condition  of  its  realization. 

The  island  shown  in  Scheme  A,  though 
of  no  great  breadth  or  area,  is  of  consid- 
erable length.  It  provides  a  long  shore 
line  suitable  for  boating  purposes,  and  its 
southerly  side  is  indented  with  sheltered 
coves  furnishing  the  best  of  boathouse 
sites.  In  its  general  mass,  this  island, 
when  properly  planted  with  trees,  would 
give  almost  the  same  landscape  effect 
as  the  island  of  larger  area  shown  in 
Scheme  B.  It  is  proposed  to  give  it  an 
undulating  surface,  sloping  gently  up 
from  the  water,  and  rising  high  enough  at 
the  center  to  allow  easy  access  from 


Harvard  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  island 
near  its  easterly  extremity.  Pleasure 
and  service  paths  traverse  the  entire 
island.  Sufficient  head  room  is  afforded 
near  the  low-lying  shores  of  the  island 
for  paths  to  pass  under  the  bridge  where 
necessary. 

The  present  bridge  draw  and  channel 
are  retained;  the  somewhat  unsightly 
draw  is  masked,  however,  by  a  small 
wooded  island  set  along  the  south  side 
of  the  channel.  The  main  island  has 
small  bridged  water  passages  across  it  at 
its  narrowest  points,  to  allow  short  cuts 
for  boats  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

The  island  shown  in  Scheme  B  is 
merely  an  expansion  of  Scheme  A.  It 
retains  all  the  features  necessary  for 
recreation  and  boating  purposes,  and  pro- 
vides, in  addition,  an  area  of  twenty-five 
acres  in  the  central  portion,  which  could 
be  sold  as  a  splendid  location  for  some 
institution  or  used  for  state  or  city  build- 
ings. The  entire  perimeter  of  the  island 
would  be  retained  for  recreation  purposes. 
Thus  the  appearance  which  the  island 
would  present  from  the  two  sides  of  the 
basin  would  always  be  controlled,  and 
the  public  would  still  possess  a  fringe  of 
wooded  shore  with  paths  around  the  en- 
tire island,  as  well  as  a  broader  area  at 
the  western  end.  The  draw  is  removed 
to  the  Cambridge  side  of  the  river. 

If,  for  example,  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology bought  this  property,  its  needs 
would  not  require  at  once  all  the  area 
set  apart  for  its  uses.  With  proper 
restrictions,  the  portion  of  the  island 
assigned  to  it  might  be  filled  in  gradually, 
as  its  needs  demanded  more  space.  For 
the  present,  much  of  the  property  so 
assigned  could  be  left  unfilled,  as  interior 
waterways  and  lagoons.  The  outer  fringe 
of  wooded  shore  should  be  built  at  once. 
This  would  mask  the  work  of  later  filling 
in  most  effectively,  as  all  of  this  would 
then  be  in  the  interior  lagoons.  For  want 
of  a  better  name  and  in  honor  of  those 
wonderful  island  builders,  the  coral 
insects,  this  might  be  called  the  "atoll'* 
system  of  island  building. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  idea  of  the 
cost,  the  surface  areas  and  the  number  of 
cubic  yards  of  filling  have  been  computed 
with  some  care.  The  contracts  made  by 
the  late  Charles  River  Basin  Commission 
for  recent  work  of  a  similar  nature  have 
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been  examined,  and  the  probable  cost 
per  cubic  yard  for  filling  has  been  esti- 
mated from  these  contracts.  Surfacing 
and  landscape  work  is  not  included  in  the 
estimates. 

The  estimate  of  cost  for  Scheme  A,  an 
island  with  an  area  of  773,000  square 
feet,  is  $500,000.  This  is  about  sixty- 
five  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  estimate  of  cost  for  Scheme  B, 
the  area  of  which  is  1,602,000  square  feet, 
is  $850,000.  This  figures  to  about  fifty- 
three  cents  per  square  foot. 

These  are  surprisingly  low  figures  for 
land  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Metro- 
politan District.  It  is  suggested  that  even 
these  low  sums  might  be  very  materially 
reduced  if  the  work  were  undertaken  in 
the  near  future,  by  use  of  the  material 
from  the  subways  about  to  be  constructed 
in  the  city  of  Boston;  and  that  if  it  were 
deemed  wise  to  construct  the  island  of  a 
size  adequate  to  provide  more  space  than 
that  required  for  recreation  and  sport, 
it  might  be  possible  to  sell  a  portion  of 
it  at  a  price  sufficient  to  pay  for  its  cost 
to  some  public  institution  seeking  a 
new  location,  which  otherwise  would 
have  to  occupy  taxable  land  wherever  it 
might  locate.  It  is  further  pointed  out 
that  the  causeway  across  the  island  would 
reduce  the  bridge  structure  of  Harvard 
Bridge  to  two-thirds  its  present  length. 
The  expense  of  reconstructing  and  main- 
taining the  bridge  would  be  proportion- 
ately lessened  as  this  bridge  is  no  longer 


adequate  and  will  soon  have  to  be  re- 
constructed. 

There  are  many  examples  of  somewhat 
similar  islands  set  in  mid-stream.  In 
our  own  country,  at  Niagara  and  De- 
troit, are  river  islands  devoted  to  the 
public,  as  is  the  famous  wooded  island  in 
Jackson  Park  at  Chicago.  In  Europe, 
among  those  most  famed  for  their 
beauty  of  effect,  are  Rousseau's  Island 
at  Geneva  with  the  aspiring  poplar  trees, 
the  picturesque  planting  at  the  end  of 
the  Pont  Neuf  at  Paris  and  the  large 
Margaretheninsel  at  Budapest.  At 
Hamburg,  the  wooded  causeway  in  the 
Alster  Basin  is  treated  very  much  as 
here  proposed  for  this  island  to  be  placed 
in  our  basin. 

A  most  charming  example  of  a  little 
island  devoted  wholly  to  the  recreation 
of  the  people  is  at  Prague,  half  way 
across  one  of  the  bridges  which  span  the 
Moldau.  Shady  paths  with  pleasant 
glimpses  of  the  town  and  river  lead 
about  the  island.  There  is  a  restaurant 
and  place  to  listen  to  good  music.  There 
are  open  spaces  where  the  citizens  bowl 
or  conduct  their  ancient  schutzenfests. 
And  along  the  shores,  half  hidden 
amongst  big  trees,  are  public  boat- 
houses  and  private  boat  clubs. 

The  above  examples  show  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  an  island  which  would 
greatly  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  basin, 
and  help  to  keep  Boston  the  most  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  of  x-Vmerican  cities. 


BOATHOUSE  AT  MUNICH 


LOMBARD  BRIDGE  WITH  BINNEN  ALSTER  BEYOND 


THE  ALSTER  BASIN  IN  HAMBURG 

ARTHUR  COLEMAN  COMEY 

Member  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 

The  Alster  Basin  offers  a  splendid  example  of  the  effective  utilization  of  a  water 
park  and  playground  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city.  Mr.  Comey's  article  is  full  of  sugges- 
tion for  the  further  development  of  the  Charles  River  Basin,  a  project  which  has  become 
an  important  part  of  the  Boston-1915  program. — Editor. 


AMONG  the  many  interesting 
phases  of  civic  improvement 
studied  by  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  party  in  Europe  the  past 
summer  probably  none  offered  a  closer 
parallel  to  developments  possible  at 
Boston  than  the  treatment  of  the  Alster 
Basins  at  Hamburg.  For  here  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  city  we  found  a  body 
of  water  nearly  two  miles  in  length  and 
from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  width,  lying  in  a  position  very 
similar  to  that  of  our  Charles  River 
Basin.  But  in  its  use  and  development, 
the  Alster  is  sharply  contrasted  with 
the  Charles  and  presents  many  features 
from  which  we  may  draw  inspiration. 
As  in  all  cases  of  comparison  of  this 


sort,  however,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  local  conditions  are  apt  to  differ 
and  therefore  the  results  cannot  be 
copied  in  a  mechanical  way,  but  must 
rather  be  studied  as  a  general  guide 
upon  which  to  base  schemes  carefully 
adapted  to  Boston  conditions. 

To  properly  appreciate  the  use  made 
of  the  basin  at  Hamburg  its  main  char- 
acteristics must  be  clearly  defined.  The 
basin  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
lower  or  inner  part,  called  the  Binnen 
Alster,  which  is  a  small  body  of  water 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  blocks 
of  buildings  and  the  outer  basin,  or 
Aussen  Alster,  which  stretches  out  into 
the  residence  section  and  is  continued 
by  narrow  bays  and  canals  into  the 
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suburban  district.  Except  for  the  branch- 
ing canals,  this  location  is  much  like 
that  of  the  Charles  Basin.  Both  are 
very  favorably  situated  in  order  to  be 
reached  from  all  parts  of  the  districts 
in  which  they  lie.  The  approaches  to 
the  Alster  Basin  are  somewhat  more 
organicly  related  to  the  general  street 
plan  of  the  city,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  at  the  present  time  an  effort 
is  being  made  in  Boston  for  an  improved 
connection,  by  securing  the  extension 
of  Arlington  Street  to  the  Parkway  on 
the  bank  of  the  Basin. 

The  Alster  Basins  are  separated  by  a 


railroad  and  highway,  which,  however, 
do  not  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  views> 
but  owing  to  their  artistic  treatment, 
rather  enhance  them.  A  massive  three- 
arched  stone  structure,  called  the  Lom- 
bard bridge,  carries  the  road-beds  over 
the  connecting  channel  and  is  sup- 
ported by  a  promontory  from  either 
side,  planted  with  finely  grown  trees, 
which  quickly  hide  the  passing  trains 
and  other  traffic.  The  Binnen  Alster, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  in  either  di- 
rection, is  banked  by  tree-lined  prom- 
enades, behind  which  run  several  of 
the  most  fashionable  streets  of  the  city. 
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Here  are  found  many  of  the  best  hotels 
and  shops  and  such  great  offices  as  those 
of  the  Hamburg- American  Line.  The 
customary  building  height  limitation 
gives  these  buildings  a  uniformity  that 
adds  greatly  to  the  architectural  effect 
of  the  basin. 

Across  the  lower  end  the  promenade 
is  much  wider,  with  at  one  point  a 
restaurant  and  cafe-garden  and  the 
landing  stage  for  the  many  small  steam- 
ers that  ply  to  all  points  along  the  shores. 
As  soft  coal  is  prohibited,  there  is  no 
nuisance  from  smoke,  which  might  other- 
wise fill  the  clear  air  over  the  Basin. 
The  steamers  provide  a  very  convenient 
means  for  getting  about  and  appear  to 
be  much  used  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
evening  for  both  convenience  and  recrea- 
tion. Service  is  frequent  and  fares  are 
low,  less  than  four  cents.  Different 
routes  give  direct  communication  to  the 
arms  and  bays  of  the  iVussen  Alster. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  basin  a  pictur- 
esque canal  leads  through  the  old  city, 
by  a  lock,  to  the  River  Elbe  and  the 
great  port  of  Hamburg.  Though  narrow 
and  crooked,  with  frequent  low  bridges, 
there  is  still  opportunity  for  a  consid- 
erable traffic  of  building  materials  and 
other  bulky  goods  in  barges,  which  are 
poled  across  the  basins  to  various  parts 
of  the  outer  city.  Canal  transporta- 
tion is  so  well  developed  throughout 
Germany  that  it  is  often  possible  to 
deliver  freight  at  its  destination  without 
change  of  cargo. 

In  the  Binnen  Alster  there  are  floats 
where  row-boats  and  two  or  three  sail- 
boats are  for  hire,  but  it  is  in  the  Aussen 
Alster  that  practically  all  the  sailing 
is  done.  It  is  surprising  to  find  such  a 
large  number  of  sail-boats,  many  of 
them  of  large  size,  on  this  comparatively 
small  stretch  of  water.  Every  after- 
noon, many  of  the  knockabouts  and 
sonder-klasse  yachts  and  a  few  of  the 
larger  sloops  are  out,  gliding  across  the 
lake  in  every  direction.  There  are  also 
motor-boats  in  considerable  number,  but 
it  is  to  the  row-boats  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  must  turn  for  their  recrea- 
tion, the  American  canoe  being  com- 
paratively unknown.  At  a  number  of 
points  along  the  bank  there  are  large 
floats  where  boats  may  be  hired  at  a 
low  rate.    During  the  summer  several 


carnivals  and  race-da^^s  are  held  which 
are  said  to  draw  large  numbers  of  spec- 
tators. At  the  finish  line  a  temporary 
stand  from  which  to  watch  the  events 
is  erected  on  pontoons. 

The  banks  of  the  outer  basin  are 
developed  in  a  more  free,  park-like 
manner  than  the  inner,  with  several 
small  bays  and  islands  breaking  up  the 
shore  line,  and  the  roadways  placed 
well  back  from  it.  The  slopes  to  the 
water  are  gradual  and  are  planted  with 
informal  groupings  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
An  added  interest  is  given  to  the  pic- 
turesque character  of  the  basin  by  the 
many  white  swans  which  swim  out 
across  the  water  and  nest  on  floating 
platforms  provided  for  them  in  sheltered 
spots.  As  no  one  would  think  of  mo- 
lesting them  they  are  quite  tame  and 
come  close  to  the  shores  and  boats  to 
be  fed,  to  the  especial  delight  of  the 
children.  Near  the  densely  built  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  the  floating  baths  for 
men  and  women  are  located  in  a  bay, 
where  they  may  not  destroy  the  effective 
landscape  views.  They  are  largely  pa- 
tronized during  the  warm  weather  and 
thus  furnish  another  useful  adjunct  to 
the  basins. 

Towards  the  upper  end  of  the  Aussen 
Alster  one  shore  is  given  over  to  the 
gardens  and  park-like  grounds  of  fine 
residences,  which,  however,  are  not 
permitted  to  be  built  between  the  road 
and  the  lake,  so  that  the  view  of  the 
water  from  the  highway  is  thus  pre- 
served for  the  public.  This  appears  to 
be  a  reasonable  solution  of  what  was 
doubtless  a  difficult  point  to  settle 
between  the  city  and  the  owners  of  the 
property;  for  it  must  be  realized  that 
European  municipalities  have  had  many 
problems  similar  to  those  common  in 
America  and  equally  difficult  to  solve. 

Farther  out  from  the  city,  the  lake 
divides  into  several  canals,  which  have 
been  excavated  far  into  the  suburban 
region,  and  are  at  the  present  time 
being  developed  in  a  delightful  manner, 
usually  with  a  roadway  on  one  side  and 
back  gardens  on  the  other.  Bridges 
of  excellent  design  span  these  water- 
ways, with  arches  high  enough  to  permit 
the  passenger  steamers  and  launches  to 
pass  beneath.  The  improvement  of 
the  canals  has  proved  a  most  profitable 
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investment  to  the  city,  by  greatly  in- 
creasing the  taxable  land  values  along 
the  banks  and  to  a  less  extent  through- 
out the  entire  region.  But  the  expense 
incurred  would  have  been  justified  solely 
by  the  use  made  of  the  canals  both  by 
the  community  in  general  and  by  the 
increased  pleasure  provided  in  the  living 
conditions  of  the  neighborhood,  espe- 
cially along  the  water.  Nearly  every 
garden  has  a  landing  with  one  or  more 
boats  and  a  tea-house  or  pavilion  partly 
screened  by  foliage. 

In  the  basin  proper,  on  a  wooded 
point,  is  situated  a  large  pavilion  and 
cafe-garden,  similar  to  those  found  in 
other  continental  towns  but  here  de- 
veloped into  an  unusually  attractive 
resort.  Nearly  all  the  steamer  lines 
touch  at  the  landing  and  a  ferry  con- 
nects with  the  opposite  shore,  thereby 
contributing  to  the  euphonious  German 
name  of  the  place,  the  Uhlenhorster- 
fahrhaus  (Owl's-eyrie  ferry -house).  Late 
afternoons  and  evenings  the  gardens  and 
terraces  are  crowded  with  people  sitting 
at  the  little  tables,  listening  to  a  good 
orchestra  playing  the  best  of  music, 
and  taking  an  occasional  glass  of  light 
wine  or  beer  and  nowadays  a  good 
many  "soft  drinks"  and  ices,  for  the 
Germans  are,  to  a  great  extent,  losing 


their  taste  for  large  quantities  of  beer 
and  are  becoming  very  moderate  drink- 
ers. This  real  temperance,  discriminat- 
ing sharply  between  light  beverages  and 
hard  liquors,  works  out  very  satisfac- 
torily in  Germany.  Possibly  it  might 
prove  a  solution  to  the  vexing  license 
question  in  the  United  States. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  varied  ex- 
cursions upon  the  Alster  Basin  may  be 
taken  the  one  given  to  the  Boston  party 
by  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Hamburg,  a  body  of  business  men 
representing  American  interests  there. 
We  started  from  the  landing  stage  in 
the  city  late  one  afternoon  on  one  of 
the  passenger  steamers  chartered  for 
the  purpose,  which  very  comfortably 
carried  the  party  of  one  hundred.  A 
tour  of  the  Basins  at  this  hour  was 
particularly  pleasant,  for  they  were  cov- 
ered with  boats  of  all  kinds,  darting 
back  and  forth  across  the  water,  and 
hundreds  of  people  were  strolling  in  the 
parks  and  gardens  along  the  shores. 
We  were  thus  able  to  obtain  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  water 
park,  so  accessible  to  all  the  citizens 
of  Hamburg,  is  used  for  recreation  and 
pleasure. 

After  encircling  the  basin  and  pene- 
trating one  of  the  canals  we  returned  to 
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the  pavilion  on  the  point,  where  we  were 
served  an  excellent  supper  in  a  private 
dining  hall  overlooking  the  lake.  The 
moving  sails  on  the  rippling  water 
against  a  brilliant  sunset  formed  a 
picture  long  to  be  remembered,  and  the 
midsummer  twilight  lasted  late  into 
the  evening;  for  Hamburg  is  far  to  the 
north.  Later  there  was  a  remarkable 
display  of  fireworks  over  the  water, 
a  regular  semi-weekly  feature,  but  given 
on  this  evening  especially  for  the  visitors. 
Yet  this  was  but  one  of  the  many  un- 
usual acts  of  hospitality  accorded  the 
party  during  the  tour.    When  we  came 


away  every  member  of  the  party,  I  am 
sure,  was  convinced  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Alster  Basin  was  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  the  welfare  of  the  citizens 
of  Hamburg.  It  was  of  especial  interest 
to  us  because,  owing  to  the  similarity 
of  its  natural  advantages,  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  model  from  which  to  draw 
many  inspirations  in  the  improvement 
of  the  Charles  River  Basin.  Recent 
studies  tend  to  prove  that  there  is  every 
opportunity  to  develop  equal  facilities 
for  recreation  here  and  in  this  way  to 
derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  our 
own  waterpark. 


THE  ARLINGTON  STREET 
EXTENSION 

JOHN  C.  KILEY 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Boston-1915  has  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  the  Arling- 
ton Street  Extension,  described  in  the  following  article. — Editor. 


THE  question  of  extending  Arling- 
ton Street  across  Boylston  Street 
and  through  to  Columbus  Avenue 
is  as  old  as  the  removal  of  the  terminal 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  from  Park  Square. 
That  is  to  say,  it  was  felt  by  at  least  a 
few  thoughtful  citizens  that  the  largest 
tract  of  vacant  land  near  the  heart  of  the 
city,  resulting  from  the  removal  of  the 
terminal,  could  be  best  developed  by  the 
Arlington  Street  Extension.  It  is  only 
recently,  however,  that  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  those  most  interested  in  this 
improvement  to  make  any  approach  to 
an  agreement  with  the  city  authorities. 

The  Park  Square  Land  Trust,  realizing 
the  tremendous  benefit  which  the  Arling- 
ton Street  extension  would  bring  to 
the  Park  Square  tract,  have  been  ready 
to  agree  to  some  plan  for  securing  the 
extension.  On  the  other  hand  the  city 
authorities,  none  the  less  keenly  alive 
to  the  vast  importance  of  the  project 


from  a  municipal  standpoint,  have  been 
anxious  to  proceed,  provided  the  cost 
was  apportioned  on  an  equitable  basis. 
Negotiations  between  the  trust  and  the 
city  were  abruptly  halted  a  few  months 
ago  by  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Supreme  Court  relative  to  the 
powers  of  the  Park  Square  Land  Trust. 
The  delay  is  no  doubt  only  temporary, 
since  the  court's  decision  was  largely 
technical,  and  it  is  probable  that  some 
means  will  be  found  to  bring  the  co- 
operation of  the  Park  Square  authorities 
within  the  law. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Board  of 
Street  Commissioners  that  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Arlington  Street  to  Providence 
Street  at  a  width  of  sixty-nine  feet,  the 
land  and  building  damages  would  be 
$606,550,  and  the  construction  of  the 
street  would  cost  $7,300.  For  the  change 
of  grade  on  Providence  Street,  made 
necessary  by  the  extension,  the  cost 
would  be  $27,500,  with  grade  damages 
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of  $94,900.  This  would  represent  a 
total  cost  of  $736,250,  of  which  $287,- 
442.90  might  be  assessed  in  betterments. 
For  the  continuation  of  Arlington  Street 
from  Providence  Street  to  Columbus 
Avenue,  the  land  was  to  be  contributed 
by  the  Park  Square  Trust. 

The  largest  individual  beneficiary 
would,  of  course,  be  the  Park  Square 
Trust.  All  other  property  owners  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Square  would  benefit 
in  proportion  to  their  holdings,  and  the 
entire  Park  Square  region  would  acquire 
what  would  be  almost  equivalent  to  a 
Boylston  Street  frontage.  The  estates 
on  Boylston  Street  bordering  on  the 
extension  would  receive  all  the  advan- 
tages that  go  with  corner  locations. 
In  short,  the  city  treasury  would  receive 


the  benefit  of  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease in  taxable  values. 

Coincident  with  this  improvement 
should  be  the  extension  of  Arlington 
Street  in  the  opposite  direction,  clear 
to  the  Charles  River.  It  is  unlikely 
that  a  condition  such  as  the  present 
segregation  of  the  Charles  River  Basin 
would  be  tolerated  in  the  best  cities  of 
Europe.  The  extension  of  Arlington 
Street  in  this  direction,  by  uniting  the 
Basin,  the  Public  Garden,  and  the 
Common,  would  strengthen  the  useful- 
ness and  attractiveness  of  all  three. 
It  would  be  the  only  connecting  link 
between  the  Boston  and  Metropolitan 
Park  systems.  The  logical  moment  for 
securing  this  improvement  is  the  present, 
since  delay  will  make  the  step  practi- 
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cally  impossible  except  at  great  expense. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  purchase  only 
the  three  estates,  Nos.  94-95-96  Beacon 
Street,  together  with  a  few  inexpensive 
parcels  in  the  rear.  These  can  be  ac- 
quired at  the  present  time  more  cheaply 
than  in  the  future,  since  the  owners  of 
two  of  the  Beacon  Street  estates  have 
removed  the  old  buildings  preparatory 
to  the  erection  of  more  expensive  struc- 
tures. The  expense  need  not  be  borne 
entirely  by  the  taxpayers  of  Boston 
since  the  property  is  logically  a  part  of 
the  Charles  River  Basin,  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  it  would  be  taken 
over  by  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commis- 
sion. The  recent  unfavorable  action  of 
the  City  Council  in  refusing  an  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  will,  of  course, 
be  a  temporary  setback  to  this  project. 
But  much  encouragement  is  found  in 
the  attitude  of  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  who 
is  determined  to  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  General  Court  if 
necessary. 

These  improvements  should  naturally 
be  supplemented  by  the  further  exten- 
sion of  Arlington  Street  to  the  south 
across  Columbus  Avenue  and  through 
Ferdinand  Street  to  Castle  Square.  A 
better  opportunity  to  make  this  obvious 
and  highly  desirable  improvement  will 
probably  never  be  presented.  It  has 
been  urged  in  the  past  by  the  Boston 
Society  of  Architects,  whose  special 
committee  on  municipal  improvements 
considered  this  and  other  matters.  It 
has  also  been  endorsed  by  the  Joint 
Board  of  Metropolitan  Improvements 
Commission,  consisting  of  the  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners,  the  Board  of 
Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners,  the 
Boston  Transit  Commission,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Park  Commission.  The 
land  being  comparatively  inexpensive, 
the  cost  would  be  relatively  small  in 
consideration  of  the  great  advantages. 
The  benefits  would  be  practically  untold. 
Castle  Square,  which  is  naturally  a  civic 
center, — a  gathering  point  for  all  classes 
of  pleasure  travel  and  traffic — would  have 
direct  connection  by  a  magnificent  boule- 


vard with  the  Public  Garden  and  the 
Charles  River  Basin.  The  great  mass 
of  population  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Square 
would  find  opened  to  it  new  means  of 
recreation  and  pleasure.  In  the  words 
of  the  Joint  Board,  the  result  would  be 
"a  highway  of  metropolitan  importance 
and  concern." 

The  present  limited  utilization  of  the 
Charles  River  Basin  upon  which  mil- 
lions have  been  expended,  hardly  justi- 
fies the  great  cost  of  the  improvement. 
A  serious  problem  is  presented  in  making 
this  spot,  which  should  be  perhaps  the 
chief  recreation  center  of  Metropolitan 
Boston,  answer  the  purpose  of  its  crea- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  a  magnificent 
boulevard  such  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
struct from  Castle  Square,  would  be  a 
vital  step  in  making  the  recreative  plea- 
sures of  the  Basin  available  to  the  mass 
of  the  people. 

But  aside  from  the  advantages  to 
the  individual  citizen,  would  be  the  in- 
creased material  welfare  of  the  city  as 
well  as  its  distinct  improvement  from  an 
architectural  standpoint.  A  thorough- 
fare such  as  is  suggested  would  not 
only  increase  the  values  of  property 
throughout  its  course  but  would  be  the 
surest  means  of  regenerating  a  vast, 
rapidly  decaying  section  in  the  vicinity 
of  Castle  Square. 

Boston  has  much  for  which  to  apolo- 
gize in  the  design  of  its  highways.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  accident  has  too 
often  been  the  chief  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  location  and  character  of  its 
thoroughfares.  Our  neglect  must,  in- 
deed, have  been  brought  forcibly  to  the 
attention  of  our  Chamber  of  Commerce 
party  which  recently  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  in  this  respect  the 
superiority  of  European  cities  where 
street  planning  is  recognized  as  an  art 
to  be  studied  from  an  artistic,  as  well 
as  utilitarian,  standpoint.  No  delay 
should  be  permitted  in  seizing  the  splen- 
did opportunity  that  is  now  presented 
to  achieve  the  most  important  public 
improvement  of  its  kind  that  has  taken 
place  in  fifteen  years. 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  CHILD  BORN 
OUT  OF  WEDLOCK 


C.  C.  CARSTENS 

Secretary  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 

A  section  of  the  syllabus  of  the  Charities  and  Correction  Conference  of  Boston-19l5y 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  illegitimacy,  makes  suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  following  article.  The  author  is  Chairman  of  the  Charities 
and  Correction  Conference. — Editor. 


TIME  was  in  the  development  of 
the  race  when  a  child  might  with 
reason  have  lamented  being  born 
poor.  There  are,  in  fact,  parts  of  the 
world  where  this  lament  still  has  genuine 
force.  The  doors  of  education,  oppor- 
tunity and  advancement  seemed  open 
only  to  those  who  enjoyed  wealth  or 
royal  favor.  That  day  has  fortunately 
passed  and  particularly  in  the  United 
States  where  the  child  of  humble  cir- 
cumstances is  recognized  as  having  equal 
if  not  superior  chances  in  the  race  for 
happiness,   success  and  distinction. 

But  each  year  a  group  of  children  are 
born  into  the  world  that  have  good 
reason  to  lament  their  lot,  alas — the 
illegitimate.  To  attempt  to  state  all 
the  injustices  of  the  situation  into 
which  most  illegitimate  children  are 
born  and  in  which  their  formative  years 
are  spent  would  baffle  description. 

Illegitimate  children,  usually  unwel- 
come because  of  the  parents'  relationship 
to  each  other,  inevitably  develop  under 
prenatal  influences  that  are  to  say  the 
least,  unhappy.  Before  the  birth  of  the 
■child  the  mother  is  apt  to  neglect  her 
health,  to  work  under  circumstances 
that  are  not  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  child,  to  spend  the  last  days  or 
weeks  before  the  crucial  time  away  from 
mother  and  home,  with  strangers  in  a 
strange  place.  Ostracism,  reproach  and 
prejudice  await  the  little  stranger  at 
birth  and  make  themselves  felt  long 
before  he  is  conscious  of  their  potent 
influences. 

Charitable  organizations,  to  whom  one 
would  naturally  turn  for  advice  and  as- 
.sistance  at  such  times,  in  certain  in- 


stances also  draw  the  line  at  the  ille- 
gitimate child.  For  the  proper  discipline 
of  the  mother,  in  many  instances,  poorer 
physical  care  is  provided  for  the  illegiti- 
mate child  than  the  child  born  in  wed- 
lock would  be  privileged  to  enjoy.  As 
a  result  of  these  conditions,  the  mother 
very  frequently  seeks  to  relieve  herself 
of  the  child's  care  by  turning  heaven 
and  earth  to  get  rid  of  it  honorably, 
and  if  this  fails,  abandons  it  or  even 
takes  its  life.  Nowhere  is  this  child 
wanted,  for  childless  families  seeking  to 
adopt  little  children  into  their  homes  to 
gladden  their  firesides  are  also  apt  to 
be  closed  to  him.  As  a  result  of  these 
conditions,  public  and  private  charity 
are  called  upon  in  an  unusual  measure 
to  provide  for  their  support  which  only 
intensifies  the  feeling  of  prejudice  against 
them.  By  these  various  means,  our 
modern  society  seems  to  be  seeking 
more  or  less  unconsciously  to  guard 
itself  against  the  spread  of  the  evil  of 
illegitimacy  by  making  the  mother  feel 
the  obloquy  of  her  position  and  by 
making  the  child's  lot  an  unhappy  one. 

While  the  burden  of  illegitimacy  is 
felt  throughout  all  parts  of  our  social 
organization,  an  accurate  measure  of 
its  influence  is  difficult  to  attain. 
Some  recent  studies  have  been  made, 
however,  of  the  factors  that  make  up 
the  illegitimate  population  of  Frankfurt 
on  the  Main,  which  clearly  show  that 
the  percentages  of  mortality,  of  crimi- 
nality, of  physical  unsuitability  for  army 
service,  of  unskilled  labor,  and  of  wages 
are  all  against  the  individual  born  out 
of  wedlock.  In  fact,  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  in  that  city  seemed 
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so  unfavorable  for  this  group  that  the 
statistician  found  that  it  were  better 
that  the  illegitimate  child's  mother,  if 
she  remained  unmarried,  should  die  and 
the  child  be  thrown  upon  public  or 
private  charity,  rather  than  that  it 
should  remain  with  the  mother  and 
undergo  all  of  its  mother's  vicissitudes 
of  fortune. 

The  problem  of  providing  fair  con- 
ditions for  the  illegitimate  child's  de- 
velopment clearly  affects  the  founda- 
tions of  our  social  order,  and  anyone 
who  pleads  for  justice  to  the  child  born 
out  of  wedlock  and  plans  to  save  more 
of  their  lives  and  to  make  their  lot  more 
endurable,  faces  the  question,  "How 
much  can  we  safely  undertake  in  behalf 
of  the  child  and  not  encourage  illegiti- 
macy and  still  further  undermine  the 
integrity  of  the  family?" 

The  bearing  which  illegitimacy  has 
upon  the  proportion  of  criminality  is 
sufficiently  marked  so  that  the  subject 
of  illegitimacy  was  made  one  of  the  four 
topics  for  discussion  in  the  children's 
section  of  the  International  Prison  Con- 
gress, held  in  Washington  in  1910  and 
participated  in  by  delegates  from  more 
than  two  score  foreign  nations.  The 
deplorable  position  of  the  illegitimate 
child  in  our  modern  society  was  recog- 
nized by  all.  On  the  basis  of  exhaustive 
reports  and  after  much  discussion,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  at 
this  Congress: 

Resolved : 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress  legisla- 
tive measures  and  moral  and  social  propaganda 
are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  illegitimate 
children. 

2.  That  the  object  of  legislative  action  should  be 
so  to  modify  existing  laws  as  to  make  the  care, 
support  and  inheritance  of  illegitimate  and  legiti- 
mate children  as  near  as  possible  identical. 

3.  That,  after  the  nursing  period  is  over,  the 
decision  as  to  which  parent  shall  have  the  future 
care  of  an  illegitimate  child  should  be  based  upon 
the  child's  best  interests  and  its  needs  as  a  future 
citizen. 

4.  That  whichever  parent  has  not  the  care  of 
the  child  should  contribute  toward  its  support  and 
education. 

5.  That  as  illegitimacy  is  often  the  result  of 
ignorance,  it  shall  be  the  object  of  a  moral  propa- 
ganda : 

(a)  To  instruct  young  people  in  matters  of  sex 
and  its  relations  to  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  state. 

(6)  To  help  build  up  a  single  moral  standard 
applicable  to  men  and  women  alike. 

().  That  as  girl-mothers  often  attempt  abortion, 
abandonment  of  their  child,  or  drift  into  prosti- 


tution, it  shall  be  the  object  of  a  social  propaganda 
to  have  connected  with  hospitals  and  all  institu- 
tions where  such  girl-mothers  may  go  for  advice 
and  care,  a  trained  staff  of  workers  whose  duties 
shall  be: 

(a)  To  instruct  said  girl-mothers  in  the  care  of 
herself  in  view  of  her  child's  needs  before  and  after 
birth. 

(6)  To  secure  from  the  child's  father  acknowledg- 
ment of  paternity  and  the  necessary  financial 
provisions. 

(c)  To  act  as  friend  to  the  mother  and  guardian 
or  trustee  for  the  child. 

These  resolutions  present  both  an 
ideal  at  which  our  cities  and  towns 
should  aim,  and  practical  measures  that 
should  be  undertaken  to  bring  us  nearer 
to  a  condition  where  the  illegitimate 
child  has  a  portion  of  social  justice 
meted  out  to  him. 

Last  year  in  making  up  a  syllabus  of 
principles  for  which  the  Charities  and 
Correction  Conference  of  Boston-1915 
should  work,  the  subject  of  illegitimacy 
was  included  and  the  principles  laid 
down  by  that  conference  were: — 

V.  Illegitimacy: 

1.  Extension  of  the  use  of  non-support  law  to 
apply  to  illegitimate  children. 

2.  Better  laws  to  place  the  responsibility  on  the 
father  and  to  safeguard  to  the  child  its  right  of 
inheritance  and  support. 

3.  Adequate  resources  and  opportunities  for 
the  care  of  mothers  and  infants  so  that  they  may 
be  kept  together. 

4.  Training  for  the  mother  so  that  she  can  sup- 
port herself  and  keep  her  child  with  her. 

5.  Social  work  in  the  general  and  lying-in  hospi- 
tals to  awaken  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  in 
the  prospective  mother. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  Boston 
was  probably  the  very  first  to  provide 
social  service  in  connection  with  hospi- 
tals, by  which  the  prospective  mother 
might  be  better  prepared  for  her  obli- 
gation to  the  coming  child,  an  obliga- 
tion that  is  all  the  greater  because 
generally  through  her  fault  the  child 
finds  almost  the  whole  world  pitted 
against  him.  This  work  of  social  ser- 
vice must,  however,  be  attached  to 
every  lying-in  and  general  hospital  where 
maternity  cases  are  accepted.  A  lying- 
in  hospital  or  maternity  ward  that  does 
not  follow  the  mother  and  child  beyond 
its  walls  and  see  that  they  are  under 
the  care  and  guidance  of  wise  friends 
would  seem  to  fall  far  short  of  its  obli- 
gations to  society.  The  care  of  mother 
and  child  who  are  without  efficient 
friends,  and  such  a  mother's  training, 
have  also  been  undertaken  in  a  certain 
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measure  by  public  and  private  charities 
in  this  and  other  cities.  A  greater 
flexibility  is  needed,  however,  in  meeting 
the  needs  that  arise  in  dealing  with 
the  various  nationalities,  capabilities  and 
desires.  While  it  might  perhaps  be 
simplest  to  train,  place  out  for  employ- 
ment and  supervise  first  of  all  only  the 
unmarried  mothers  who  will  enter  do- 
mestic service,  no  solution  of  this  whole 
difficult  problem  can  be  arrived  at  unless 
we  recognize  that  there  are  no  excep- 
tional cases  and  that  we  must  aim  to 
meet  a  much  larger  part  of  the  varying 
needs  of  mother  and  child  as  they  arise. 

At  English  common  law,  an  illegiti- 
mate child  had  no  legal  parents  and  the 
state  was  under  obligation  to  provide 
for  it  when  it  was  friendless.  By  the 
statute  entitled  43  Elizabeth,  the  mother 
of  an  illegitimate  child  became  the  child's 
only  legal  parent,  but  through  bastardy 
proceedings  in  court  the  paternity  of 
the  child  could  be  determined  and  the 
father  could  be  ordered  to  provide  for 
the  child's  support.  These  proceedings, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  layman  who 
has  observed  the  process  in  a  considerable 
number  of  instances,  seem  unusually 
ineffective.  While  courts  and  juries  are 
perhaps  inclined  to  give  unusual  weight 
to  a  mother's  statement  regarding  the 
child's  paternity  and  require  a  bond 
that  is  sufficiently  rigid  in  its  terms, 
the  money  settlements  made  for  the 
support  of  the  child  in  most  instances 
are  paltry,  ranging  from  $50  to  $200. 
If  such  a  one-sided  money  settlement  is 
unacceptable  to  the  mother,  the  case 
goes  to  the  Superior  Civil  Court  and 
she  is  apt  to  receive  nothing,  since  in 
many  instances  the  father  serves  a 
short  sentence  of  three  months  and 
then  takes  the  poor  debtors'  oath  by 
which  he  is  relieved  of  all  later  financial 
burden.  When  it  is  understood  that 
by  the  terms  of  such  a  settlement  the 
whole  support  and  care  of  the  child  is 
thereby  assumed  by  the  mother,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  number- 
less instances  that  she  feels  she  has  no 
recourse  except  to  ask  public  or  private 
charity  to  relieve  her  of  the  burden. 
At  present  the  amount  of  support  ob- 
tainable is  usually  so  small  that  neither 
mother,  baby  or  society  benefit  thereby, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  law 


has  little  deterrent  effect.  While  there 
should  be  ample  safeguards  against  the 
laws  being  used  for  blackmail,  when  the 
paternity  of  the  child  has  been  deter- 
mined, the  law  should  have  teeth.  The 
court  should  not  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing less  than  full  support  from  the 
father  until  such  time  as  the  child  is 
able  to  provide  for  himself. 

The  uniform  desertion  and  non-sup- 
port law  of  1911  holds  the  mother  more 
rigidly  than  ever  before  to  the  good  care 
as  well  as  to  the  support  of  her  illegiti- 
mate child,  but  in  cases  where  the 
mother's  cooperation  has  been  obtained, 
unless  the  burden  of  support  can  be 
transferred  and  permanently  laid  upon 
the  father  of  the  child — the  paternity 
having  been  duly  established  at  law — 
a  clear  injustice  to  mother  and  child 
exists. 

In  Suffolk  County,  the  Superior  Civil 
Court  calendar  is  so  congested  that  a 
bastardy  case  may  rest  there  two  years 
or  more  without  coming  to  trial.  During 
this  time  many  illegitimate  children  have 
died  who  might  have  lived  with  better 
support;  many  have  been  neglected 
who  would  have  had  better  care;  many 
have  been  thrown  upon  charity  who 
should  have  been  taken  care  of  by  their 
own  fathers.  This  is  a  further  clear 
injustice. 

The  whole  subject  is  so  entwined 
with  conventions  and  prejudice  that 
progress  toward  better  conditions  must 
inevitably  be  slow,  but  there  are  a 
few  steps,  short  though  they  may  be, 
that  should  be  taken  in  establishing 
social  justice  for  the  illegitimate  child. 

We  need  a  modification  of  our  non- 
support  law  by  which  support  may  be 
obtained  from  the  father  of  any  child, 
legitimate  or  illegitimate,  and  whose 
action  will  not  be  barred  by  a  poor 
debtors'  oath.  W^e  need  a  provision 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  settle 
bastardy  cases  in  a  court  that  seeks 
to  clear  up  its  calendar  every  month. 
From  a  social  worker's  standpoint,  it 
would  seem  best  if  the  proceedings 
could  be  taken  in  the  Juvenile  Court 
with  an  appeal  to  the  Superior  Criminal 
Court.  We  most  of  all  need  to  find  a 
way  by  which  a  more  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  attitude  can  be  taken  in 
dealing  with  this  whole  problem,  but 
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which  will  insist  on  better  protection  which  will  reduce  the  evil  to  its  lowest 

for  the  illegitimate  child,  a  better  training  terms.    This  is  a  problem  that  will  tax 

for  life  for  the  mother,  and  will  provide  the  thought  and  energies  of  our  com- 

at  the  same  time  those  social  safeguards  munities  for  years  to  come. 


THE  "LEVELING  PROCESS"  AT 
DEER  ISLAND 

WARREN  F.  SPALDING 

Secretary  Massachusetts  Prison  Association 

The  cases  of  indiscriminate  mingling  of  all  classes  of  prisoners,  described  in  the 
following  article,  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Deer  Island  House  of  Correction. 
All  over  the  state  similar  conditions  are  encountered,  which  strengthen  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Charities  and  Correction  Conference  of  Boston-1915  for  a  state  supervision 
of  county  jails. — Editor. 


THE  one  institution  in  Massa- 
chusetts which  stands  for  abso- 
lute equality,  social  and  other- 
wise, is  the  County  House  of  Correction 
at  Deer  Island.  The  inmates  meet  upon 
a  common  level  and  all  are  treated  exactly 
alike.  There  are  advantages  in  this. 
Nobody  can  complain  of  partiality;  no- 
body can  boast  of  family,  of  position,  or 
of  prospects.  But  there  are  disadvan- 
tages. The  leveling  process  is  a  leveling 
downward,  and  not  upward.  The  "level" 
is  the  level  of  the  worst;  not  of  the  best. 
Treating  all  exactly  alike  may  be  the 
grossest  injustice,  instead  of  being  just. 
These  are  abstract  propositions,  upon 
which  men  may  disagree.  But  here  are 
some  concrete  cases,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion: 

A.  B.  is  a  young  man,  with  small 
family.  Unmindful  of  his  obligations, 
he  spends  some  of  his  earnings  for  drink, 
and  one  evening  is  overcome  and  arrested 
for  being  drunk.  When  sober,  he  is 
released  from  the  station  without  being 
put  into  court.  Six  months  later  he 
repeats  this  process.  He  is  put  into 
court,  and  released  without  punishment, 
with  a  warning.  A  few  months  later  he 
is  drunk  again.  This  time  he  is  fined. 
Just  why,  nobody  seems  to  know.  There 


is  a  theory  that  he  ought  to  be  "pun- 
ished." This  word  "punished"  is  a 
popular  one.  It  is  in  the  common 
speech  of  the  people;  likewise  it  has  a 
place  in  the  statutes  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  man  who  gets  drunk  "may 
be  punished  by  a  fine."  But  he  hasn't 
money  to  pay  it,  so  punishment  by  fine 
fails.  What  shall  be  done?  He  is  sent 
to  the  House  of  Correction,  to  see  if  the 
master  of  the  institution  can  get  it. 

They  call  this  an  "alternative."  If 
he  had  three  dollars,  and  chose  to  go  to 
Deer  Island  rather  than  pay  the  fine,  he 
would  be  having  "an  alternative,"  a 
choice  of  evils.  But  he  has  no  money, 
and  therefore  he  has  no  choice.  A  day 
or  two  later  his  wife  raises  the  three 
dollars  (very  likely  pawns  her  clothing 
or  her  bed),  pays  the  fine  and  he  is  free 
again.  The  law  and  the  court  attempted 
to  "punish"  the  young  man  who  got 
drunk,  but  it  was  the  wife  who  was 
punished;  his  children  had  their  dinner 
reduced  in  quantity  and  quality — and 
the  Boston  taxpayers  were  enriched  by 
three  dollars. 

B.  A.  differs  from  A.  B.  in  being 
pugnacious  by  nature.  When  drunk  he 
wants  a  fight;  he  gets  it;  the  policeman 
gets  him.  He  cannot  pay  his  fine  for  an 
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assault,  and  he,  too,  goes  to  the  Island. 
And  there  he  is  kept  eight  days  at 
the  expense  of  the  city;  loses  his  job; 
comes  out  with  the  stigma  of  "jail  bird." 
Somebody  who  is  inclined  to  mathematics 
asks  why  imprisonment  for  eight  days 
is  reckoned  as  the  equivalent  of  a  three 
dollar  fine.  The  man  was  earning  four- 
teen dollars  a  week.  He  is  prevented 
from  earning  it.  He  loses  it;  the  city 
loses  the  cost  of  supporting  him  for 
eight  days  and  what  is  accomplished? 
I  don't  know.  At  first  there  is  a  shock; 
then  an  adjustment  to  the  new  con- 
ditions; then  a  fatal  hardening. 

A.  C.  began  as  A.  B.  did.  I  knew  him 
well.  He  inherited  considerable  money 
from  his  father.  His  appetite  he  ac- 
quired himself.  He  came  a  second 
time;  a  fifth,  a  tenth,  a  fiftieth;  always 
for  drink;  almost  always  for  the  non- 
payment of  a  fine.  He  spent  two  years 
and  a  half  in  short  sentences,  on  the  in- 
stalment plan,  and  as  much  more  on  term 
sentences.  The  city  spent  more  than 
$500  on  him  for  support,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  cost  of  arresting  and  trying  him 
fifty  times,  and  at  the  end  of  his  last  im- 
prisonment he  was  no  better  than  at  the 
end  of  the  first.    He  was  not  corrected. 

C.  A.  was  different.  He  was  twenty- 
four  years  old  when  he  was  arrested  for 
larceny.  It  was  his  first  offence  of  any 
kind.  The  police  found  on  the  records 
the  arrest  of  a  man  who  had  the  same 
last  name,  and  though  he  was  not  identi- 
fied, the  city  was  given  "the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,"  and  he  was  sent  to  Deer 
Island  for  a  year.  Just  what  "benefit" 
the  city  got  out  of  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
It  was  paying  a  part  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  Reformatory,  where  he  might 
have  had  many  advantages,  but,  instead, 
he  served  his  sentence  at  Deer  Island. 

B.  D.  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
born  and  brought  up  where  he  was  not 
taught  to  read  or  write.  Perhaps  that 
had  something  to  do  with  his  crime,  for 
which  he  was  sent  to  Deer  Island.  There 
are  those  who  think  that  education  tends 
to  make  men  obedient  to  law.  The 
legend  on  the  Boston  Public  Library 
tells  the  passer-by  that  "The  Common- 
wealth requires  the  education  of  the 
people  as  the  safeguard  of  order  and 
liberty."  But  though  the  Common- 
wealth requires  the  education  of  its  chil- 


dren, in  this  interest,  it  doesn't  think 
it  worth  while  to  require  adults  to  Igarn, 
when  it  has  them  in  custody.  If  B.  D. 
had  been  sent  to  the  Reformatory  he 
would  have  been  compelled  to  learn  to 
read  and  write;  if  he  had  been  sent  to 
our  State  Prison  he  would  have  had  an 
excellent  chance  to  learn.  If  he  had  been 
sent  to  Sing  Sing,  education  in  reading 
and  writing  would  have  been  compulsory. 
But  he  came  from  Deer  Island  as  he  went 
in,  illiterate;  committed  another  crime; 
received  another  punishment,  and  still 
another.  Today,  in  middle  life,  he  can 
neither  read  nor  write  and  will  probably 
commit  other  crimes. 

The  Prison  Association  this  year  tried 
to  get  a  bill  through  the  legislature 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  schools 
in  the  larger  county  prisons,  but  the 
lawmakers  thought  it  cheaper  to  have 
these  illiterates  come  back  repeatedly 
than  to  educate  them. 

E.  F.  has  served  a  dozen  sentences  for  of- 
fences against  property,  several  long  ones. 
There  was  a  first  time.  He  was  young. 
He  was  hot-headed.  He  was  "raised"  in 
bad  surroundings.  He  had  few,  if  any, 
decent  companions.  His  first  sentence 
was  a  great  opportunity  for  the  state 
to  discontinue  him  as  a  criminal.  He 
needed  to  be  awakened,  mentally,  mor- 
ally, industrially,  spiritually,  if  you 
please.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to 
awaken  him — nothing  was  done  for  his 
mind;  nothing  to  change  his  character. 
He  was  put  into  the  companionship  of 
men  worse  than  himself.  His  heroes, 
there,  like  his  heroes  outside,  were  those 
who  had  committed  the  worst  crimes. 
Among  them  were  men  who  had  been  in 
the  state  prison;  men  who  had  no  pur- 
pose, save  to  live  by  crime.  He  learned 
all  that  they  could  teach  him.  He  met 
them  outside  when  he  and  they  had  been 
"punished"  enough,  and  he  is  in  the  ranks 
of  the  habitual  offenders — uncorrected. 

G.  H.  is  a  young  man  from  a  good  family 
who  committed  several  petty  offences, 
none  of  them  punishable  by  a  long 
sentence.  But  the  court  gave  him  a 
half  dozen  short- sentences,  aggregating 
two  years.  He  had  never  had  evil  associ- 
ates and  but  for  this  offence  had  lived 
a  correct  life.  The  Reformatory  might 
have  benefitted  him,  but  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  have  its  help.    He  was  in  fair 
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health  when  committed.  Confinement 
broke  him  down,  physically.  When  he 
came  out  he  tried  to  work,  but  was  not 
able  to  do  it,  and  the  sentence  of  two 
years  proved  a  death  sentence. 

R.  B.  is  one  of  hundreds.  He  is  an 
habitual  inebriate.  The  courts  have 
dealt  with  him  many  times,  usually  in 
the  same  way,  by  punishment.  A  phy- 
sician who  has  used  one  remedy  several 
times  and  has  failed,  usually  tries  some- 
thing else,  but  we  go  on  repeating  a  treat- 
ment which  has  almost  no  successes 
to  its  credit,  and  whose  history  is  a  long 
record  of  failures.  This  man  has  a  family. 
When  he  works,  his  earnings  go  in  part 
for  the  support  of  those  dependent  upon 
him.  When  he  is  in  prison  the  support 
stops.  He  has  three  good  meals  every 
day,  and  a  good  bed.  His  wife  and  chil- 
dren are  destitute.  If  they  lived  in 
Detroit,  a  part  of  the  prison  earnings  of 
the  husband  and  father  would  go  to  his 
family.  If  they  lived  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  the  court  would  see  that  they  were 
cared  for  without  becoming  paupers. 
But  in  Boston  the  man  drinks  and  his 
wife  and  children  "take  the  conse- 
quences." 

In  many  cases  the  family  is  broken  up 
when  the  wage-earner  is  imprisoned. 
He  and  they  are  alienated.  When  he 
comes  out  he  has  no  home,  and  feeling 
no  responsibility  returns  to  the  old  way. 
By  maintaining  the  bond  between  the 
prisoner  and  his  family,  the  future  of 
both  is  improved.  By  making  the  wel- 
fare of  the  family  depend  upon  the  good 
behavior  and  industry  of  the  prisoner, 
the  discipline  of  the  prison  is  improved, 
and  the  man  himself  is  also  a  great 
gainer  in  character. 

As  to  the  other  sex,  I  do  not  care  to 
give  cases.  But  all  that  has  been  said 
about  men  might  be  repeated  about 
women.    In  age  they  range  from  seven- 


teen to  seventy.  Only  nine  of  those  ad- 
mitted last  year  were  under  twenty,  but 
between  twenty  and  forty  were  to  be 
found  more  than  one-half  of  all  who 
were  committed.  The  proportion  of 
illiterates  was  twice  as  great  among  wo- 
men as  among  men.  Though  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  men  were  married,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  women  were — many  of 
them  having  families.  The  failure  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  crimes  is  worse 
than  among  men,  the  proportion  of  women 
who  return  repeatedly  being  larger. 

The  definitely  evil  influences  are  more 
conspicuous  on  the  women's  side  than 
with  the  other  sex.  Nearly  one  in  eight 
of  the  women  were  committed  for 
offences  against  chastity.  Among  them 
were  a  half  dozen  who  were  keepers  of 
houses  of  ill  fame,  and  a  large  number 
who  had  been  inmates.  That  women, 
some  of  them  young,  who  had  lived 
decent  lives,  and  were  committed  for 
crimes  which  involved  no  suggestion  of 
unchastity,  should  be  forced  into 
this  constant  association  with  some  of 
the  vilest  women  of  the  city  is  almost 
past  belief.  The  keepers  of  these  houses 
ought  not  to  be  where  they  can  get  re- 
cruits for  their  business. 

Each  of  the  prisoners  mentioned  is  a 
sample  of  hundreds  of  others.  There 
can  be  no  surprise  of  the  results  of  the 
work  of  such  an  institution,  into  which 
good,  bad  and  indifferent  are  thrown 
promiscuously.  It  is  a  crime-maker. 
The  House  of  Correction  does  not  cor- 
rect.   It  ought  to  do  so. 

One  word  in  closing.  Deer  Island 
differs  from  other  houses  of  correction 
mainly  in  being  larger  than  any  other. 
All  over  the  state  these  institutions  are 
run  in  substantially  the  same  way,  and 
with  the  same  results.  The  time  is 
coming  when  houses  of  correction  will 
correct. 


THE  WASHINGTON  VACATION 
SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS 


WILLIAM  J.  MANN 


''The  Civic  Conference  of  Boston-1915  believes  that  those  inhabitants  of  the  city 
who  are  informed  regarding  the  duties  of  citizenship  have  no  more  important  function 
to  perform  than  the  devising  of  ways  and  means  for  the  civic  training  of  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Particularly  is  this  so  in  a  city  which 
annually  shifts  the  character  of  its  population  because  of  a  great  influx  of  non-English 
speaking  immigrants.  The  Conference  intends  therefore  to  use  its  good  offices  in  creating 
adequate  machinery  for  the  ends  suggested  above.'' — From  Civic  Conference  Syllabus. 


THERE  was  never  anything  like 
it  in  Boston.  I  mean  the  weather. 
I  mean  the  terribly  hot  days  of 
this  July  just  past.  And  the  weather  has 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  my  story.  For 
it  was  in  and  of  this  unprecedented  heat 
that  was  born  the  Washington  Vacation 
School  for  Immigrants.  It  started  with 
the  idea  of  a  Roof  Garden  School.  I 
walked  through  the  streets  of  the  North 
and  the  West  End.  I  saw  them  swarm- 
ing with  men,  women  and  children.  I 
heard  many  voices  but  scarcely  a  word 
of  English  spoken.  Here  were  these  new 
children  of  ours  who  have  come  to  our 
fair  land  of  America,  who  have  come 
here  for  larger  and  richer  opportuni- 
ties. No  place  save  the  streets  was  there 
for  them  to  go,  where  they  could  catch  a 
breath  of  life-saving  air  or  find  any 
companionship  or  recreation .  The  streets 
were  dangerously  full  of  temptations. 
They  abounded  on  every  corner  and  in 
every  side  street  and  alley.  What  sort 
of  a  school  was  this  for  the  making  of  new 
American  citizens.^  What  duties  did  we 
owe  to  these  people  and  to  ourselves  .^^ 
What  were  their  pressing  needs?  One 
thing  was  clear,  they  needed  first  of  all  to 
know  the  language  of  the  new  land  in 
which  they  had  made  their  home. 
America  could  be  for  them  a  land  of 
opportunity  only  as  they  knew  the 
language  of  that  land. 

It  was  a  menace  to  the  very  foundations 
of  our  government  to  have  a  great  mass 
of  population  knowing  nothing  of  our 
language  and  nothing  of  our  institutions 
or  of  our  history.  If  we  did  not  teach 
them  right  views  of  government  and  of 


citizenship,  surely  they  would  fall  a  prey 
to  the  unscrupulous,  the  designing,  the 
enemies  of  order  and  government. 

And  then  they  needed  a  place  where 
they  could  breathe  refreshing  draughts 
of  God's  pure  air,  and  where  they  could 
find  rational  and  refining  amusement. 
Why  not  give  them  roof  gardens.^  Why 
not  take  them  out  of  the  noise  and  the 
heat,  out  of  the  dangers  and  tempta- 
tions.^ Why  not  establish  roof  garden 
evening  schools  where  English  should 
be  taught  to  these  our  children.^  Why 
not  have  week-end  entertainments  in 
connection  with  these  schools  which 
should  be  genuine  neighborhood  centers? 
I  saw  the  lights  flashing  out  on  the  roofs 
of  many  schoolhouses  and  the  people 
who  had  been  eagerly  watching  for  these 
beacon  signals  coming  hopefully  and 
joyously  to  places  where  they  could  find 
needed  and  welcome  instruction  and  pure 
delights. 

I  saw  the  lights,  but  alas!  they  shone 
only  in  imagination.  How  could  these 
imaginings  be  realized?  Where  was  the 
place  to  begin?  Why,  there  was  the  new 
Washington  School  House  close  at  hand, 
with  splendid  tiled  roof  with  wire  meshes 
enclosing  it.  It  is  situated  in  a  very 
congested  district.  That  surely  was  the 
very  place.  On  visiting  this  schoolhouse, 
it  was  found  to  possess  many  advantages 
and  conveniences  for  carrying  out  the 
plan.  Not  only  was  there  the  roof  ready 
at  hand,  but  in  the  basement  was  a  large 
cool  hall  seating  700  people,  equipped 
with  a  grand  piano  and  an  electric 
stereopticon,  and  having  convenient  class 
rooms  leading  out  from  it. 
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CLASS  AT  ^YASHIi^GTOx\  STREET  SCHOOL 


Having  made  application  to  the  school 
authorities  for  the  use  of  this  building, 
and  upon  consultation  with  them,  it  was 
deemed  best  to  commence  modestly  in 
the  basement  with  classes  in  English 
for  foreigners,  and  not  to  attempt  to 
put  the  roof  garden  plan  into  operation 
at  once. 

And  so  we  opened  the  schoolhouse  and 
started  the  work.  The  results  have  been 
satisfactory  and  gratifying.  Classes  have 
been  held  five  nights  a  week  during  the 
hot  summer  season,  and  the  only  diffi- 
culty has  been  that  we  have  not  had 
teachers  enough  to  make  the  classes  as 
small  as  would  have  been  desirable,  and 
to  establish  new  classes  as  the  demand  for 
them  arose.  Every  educator  knows  that 
you  can  only  get  the  best  results  with 
small  classes.  And  this  is  peculiarly 
true  in  the  teaching  of  English  to  foreign- 
ers. For  here,  of  all  places,  it  is  the  per- 
sonal touch  that  counts.  Here  especially 
is  required  individual  attention  to  the 
needs  of  pupils. 


Just  see  how  varied  are  their  needs. 
A  little  Albanian  boy  came  to  us  who  had 
only  been  in  America  a  few  days,  and  who 
shook  his  head  hopelessly  at  the  simplest 
question.  Then  there  was  a  full  grown 
man,  an  Italian,  who  had  been  here  seven 
years  and  could  speak  English  fairly 
well.  What  he  wanted  was  help  in  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write  English  correctly. 
Far  different  were  the  necessities  of  a 
little  group  who  came  in  together  on  the 
opening  night  of  the  school  and  who  have 
been  attending  regularly  ever  since. 
They  are  men  of  keen  and  alert  minds,  of 
intense  natures,  and  of  a  fair  working 
knowledge  of  English.  They  needed 
drilling  in  English  composition  and  in 
spelling  and  pronunciation.  They  also 
needed  to  know  more  about  our  govern- 
ment, about  its  institutions  and  its  his- 
torical development. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  satisfactory  re- 
sults with  such  pupils  must  depend  largely 
upon  individual  attention  and  instruc- 
tion.   People  sometimes  ask  about  one 
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of  these  classes  for  foreigners — "How 
large  is  your  class?" — as  if  bigness  was 
the  sign  manual  of  success.  On  the  con- 
trary, real  success  in  this  work  is  often 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  numbers  com- 
posing a  class. 

Well,  these  new  Americans  have  come 
to  the  school  five  nights  a  week  all  through 
the  hot  summer  season.  They  have 
demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the  favorite 
statement  that  they  will  not  come  to 
such  classes  during  the  heated  term. 
We  have  also  found  that  summer  is  the 
most  available  time  for  some  of  them,  since 
business  is  slack  at  that  season.  They 
have  been  earnest,  faithful,  helpful  and 
enthusiastic.  Their  progress  has  been 
most  encouraging.  That  little  Albanian 
boy  who  could  not  speak  or  understand 
a  word  of  English  six  weeks  ago,  can  now 
understand  ordinary  conversation  and 
is  not  downed  by  pretty  stiff  sentences 
put  upon  the  blackboard.  The  men  are 
learning  not  only  English  but  something 
about  our  government  and  its  history. 
They  are  asking  about  naturalization 
papers  and  preparing  to  take  them  out. 
There  is  good  material  for  citizenship 
here  in  the  process  of  making. 

Then  we  have  tried  to  reach  the  neigh- 
borhood. A  number  of  boys  who  can 
speak  English  have  come  in  from  the 
streets  and  we  have  cared  for  them  as 
best  we  could. 

We  have  inaugurated  the  plan  of  week 
end  concerts.  The  first  one  was  given 
for  our  pupils  only.  We  were  fortunate 
in  securing  the  services  of  Miss  Groves, 
who  is  a  talented  pianist  and  is  at 
the  head  of  the  music  department  of 
one  of  our  Southern  colleges.  The 
Oliver  Ditson  Company  generously  sent 
us  a  Victor  and  with  it  some  of  their 
choicest  records.  The  program  was  clas- 
sical and  educational.  We  issued  tickets 
for  the  second  concert,  and  distributed 
them  in  the  neighborhood.  Although 
the  evening  for  the  concert  proved  to  be 
a  very  rainy  one,  the  hall,  seating  700 
people,  was  filled.  Professor  Geddes, 
head  of  the  department  of  Romance 
Languages  of  Boston  University,  gave 
a  short  address  at  the  beginning.  The 
following  program  was  rendered  by 
Mrs.  Olive  Whiteley  Hilton,  violinist  and 
soprano;     Mrs.    Cora    Gooch  Brooks, 


pianist;  William  Gooch  Brooks,  violon- 
cellist. 

TRIO.    B6  Major,  Op.  52.    Moderate  assai 

Rubinstein 

SONGS,    a.    Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes 

Old  English 
b.    The  lass  with  the  delicate  air 

Old  English 

'CELLO  SOLO.    Mazurka,  Op.  3  .  Popper 
TRIOS,    a.    Romance  sans  paroles  .      Van  Goens 
b.    Serenade,  Op.  3      .  Victor  Herbert 
VIOLIN  SOLO       ....  Sarasate 

Romance,  and  Gavotte,  from  Mignon 
PIANOFORTE  SOLO.    Etude  de  Concert,  Pauer 
SONG.    The  Florian's  Song  .  Godard 
TRIO.    F.  Major,  Op.  16.    Allegro  grazioso 

Jadassohn 

This  program  held  the  attention  and 
called  forth  the  enthusiastic  approval 
of  the  audience. 

The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  sum- 
mer's experiment  are  obvious.  The  first 
lesson  is  that  classes  in  English  for  for- 
eigners should  be  conducted  all  the  year 
round.  For  summer  classes,  roof  gardens 
should  be  established  wherever  it  is  prac- 
ticable. The  second  lesson  is  that  our 
schoolhouses  can  be  made  to  fulfill  an 
additional  and  beneficent  neighborhood 
mission. 

People  are  coming  to  realize  the  ne- 
cessity and  the  advantage  of  extending 
the  use  of  schoolhouses.  What  are  the 
best  and  wisest  lines  for  promoting  such 
extension  of  their  use?  Let  us  look  at 
two  aspects  of  the  question.  In  the  first 
place,  here  is  on  the  one  hand  a  vast  and 
expensive  plant  which  is  unused  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  time;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  great  mass  of  non- 
English  speaking  new  arrivals  who  for 
the  very  safety  and  perpetuity  of  our 
homes,  our  business,  our  government 
and  our  institutions,  need  to  be  educated 
in  our  language  and  in  the  principles  of 
our  government.  Do  not  these  two  sides 
of  the  problem  fit  naturally  together? 
Should  not  the  education  of  these  new 
children,  who  are  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  our  family  life,  be  the  primary  aim 
in  any  extension  of  the  use  of  schoolhouses? 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  second  aspect 
of  the  question.  In  the  second  place 
then  there  is  the  need  for  neighborhood 
social  centers.  In  the  congested  dis- 
tricts this  need  is  a  crying  one.  What 
sort  of  a  social  center  should  the  school- 
house  afford  the  neighborhood  of  such 
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a  district?  Its  best  use  in  this  direction 
would  not,  I  think,  be  so  much  in  line  of 
making  it  a  meeting  place  for  clubs,  or 
conferences,  or  mere  social  gatherings. 
But  rather,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  school- 
house  in  such  sections  should  fulfill  the 
neighborhood  mission  of  bringing  the 
people  together  on  at  least  one  evening 
a  week  for  an  entertainment  which 
should  at  once  give  pure  pleasure  and  have 
genuine  culture  value. 

Concerts  of  a  high  order  are  the  best 
form  for  such  entertainments.  Next 
to  concerts  should  come  picture  talks 
on  American  history,  providing  these  can 
be  given  by  experts,  and  providing  they 
are  genuinely  artistic  in  their  whole 
arrangement.  Something  in  the  pageant 
line,  something  of  folk  dancing,  something 
even  of  moving  pictures  might  possibly 
be  at  times  introduced.  The  prime  req- 
uisite is  that  the  entertainment  should 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  bring  together 
the  people  of  a  neighborhood  on  one  even- 
ing of  the  week  for  something  that  they 
will  really  enjoy  and  which  will  at  the 
same  time  be  refining  and  educational. 
It  should  be  such  an  entertainment  as 
will  furnish  a  pleasant  and  useful  topic 
for  conversation  during  the  week.  As 
far  as  possible  it  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  stimulate  personal  endeavor 
on  cultural  lines,  such  as  art,  music  and 
literature.  It  should  be  an  entertainment 
of  so  high  a  grade  that  the  people  will 
take  a  just  neighborhood  pride  in  it. 

I  believe  that  the  lines  above  suggested 
furnish  the  most  needed,  the  most  prac- 
ticable, and  the  wisest  and  most  useful 
method  for  extending  the  use  of  school- 


houses  in  such  districts  as  we  are  here 
considering. 

And  now  just  a  word  as  to  the  con- 
tinuity and  the  permanence  of  the  work. 
Had  we  simply  been  able  to  organize  our 
classes  and  keep  them  together  for  a 
period  of  eight  weeks,  that  would  have 
been  much.  Coming  to  the  school  as 
they  have  on  five  nights  a  week,  they  have 
learned  a  good  deal.  If  it  had  been  nec- 
essary now  to  disband  the  classes,  some 
of  the  members  would  have  found  their 
way  into  the  regular  evening  schools. 
But  since  the  school  authorities  have  de- 
cided to  make  the  Washington  Evening 
School  an  integral  part  of  their  system, 
our  pupils  can  remain  quietly  in  the  build- 
ing to  which  they  have  become  accus- 
tomed, and  can  go  right  on  with  their 
work  from  the  point  at  which  we  leave 
them.  Thus  the  very  happy  result  is 
attained  of  at  once  keeping  them  in  our 
schools  and  enabling  them  to  go  on  consec- 
utively with  their  studies. 

In  Cambridge  a  similar  work  has  been 
going  on  all  summer  at  the  Shepard 
School  on  Massachusetts  Avenue.  The 
class  was  organized  during  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  early  summer  and  has  been 
in  successful  operation  ever  since.  Here 
too  the  work  is  likely  to  be  made  perma- 
nent by  the  incorporation  of  our  class 
with  the  regular  Shepard  Evening  School. 

Thus  in  both  Boston  and  Cambridge 
there  has  been  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  feasibility  of  carrying  on  summer 
classes  for  the  teaching  of  English  to 
foreigners,  and  of  a  beneficent  and 
vitally  important  way  of  extending  the 
use  of  schoolhouses. 


A  NEW  OPPORTUNITY  IN  INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION 


THE  first  requisite  of  a  boy's  educa- 
tion should  be  that  it  helps  to 
make  a  livelihood.  Whatever  else  it 
may  do,  it  should  at  least  train  him 
properly  for  some  occupation.  Educa- 
tion which  thus  ministers  to  self-support 
is  attracting  wide  attention,  and  the 
need  for  the  development  of  trade  schools 


in  all  important  industrial  centers  has 
become  everywhere  recognized. 

In  the  matter  of  trade  schools,  Boston 
merits  particular  attention,  as  it  is 
especially  advanced  in  this  direction. 
The  most  recent  accession  to  the  list 
of  educational  institutions  is  the  new 
Wentworth  Institute.     This   most  ini- 
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portant  addition  to  the  present  edu- 
cational faciUties  of  the  Commonwealth, 
which  are  so  amply  provided  and  so 
excellent  in  many  other  directions,  fur- 
nishes new  and  very  much  needed  oppor- 
tunities in  the  industrial  field  where  at 
present  there  are  none. 

The  new  school  was  founded  by  the 
late  Arioch  Went  worth,  a  citizen  of 
Boston,  who  left  over  $3,500,000  for 
the  purpose  of  "Furnishing  Education 
in  Mechanical  Art."  It  is  located  on  a 
site  containing  thirteen  acres  of  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  Boston's  famous 
institutions,  such  as  the  Fine  Arts 
Museum,  Harvard  Medical  School,  Tufts 
College,  Simmons  College,  Boston  Nor- 
mal School,  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
Symphony  Hall  and  the  Boston  Opera 
House. 

The  buildings,  which  are  now  com- 
plete, include  the  foundry  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  the  main  shop  building,  145 
feet  by  49  feet,  five  stories  high,  which 
contains  the  carpenter  shop,  pattern 
shop,  machine  shop,  blacksmith  shop, 
plumbing  shop  and  electrical  wiring  room. 

In  addition  to  these  large  shops  for 
each  of  the  trades  in  the  list  of  courses 
offered,  large  laboratories  were  planned 
for  work  in  such  departments  of  applied 
science  as  practical  mechanics,  electrical 
appliance  and  electrical  machinery, 
building  materials  and  power  plant  opera- 
tion. All  of  these  shops  and  laboratories 
are  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  best 
modern  tools,  machinery  and  apparatus, 
much  of  which  has  been  especially 
designed  and  constructed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  student.  There  are 
also  rooms  for  mechanical  drawing  and 
tool  design,  besides  the  necessary  lecture 
and  recitation  rooms. 

In  addition  to  the  building  named 
above,  there  are  a  small  wing  extending 
to  the  south  for  administration  ofiices 
and  a  large  power  house,  about  eighty 
feet  square. 

The  aim  of  the  new  school  is  to  give 
young  men  practical  instruction  which 
will  enable  them  to  enter  industrial  life 
prepared  to  do  and  earn,  from  the 
moment  of  graduation.  The  courses 
are  for  those  who  wish  to  become  skilled 
and  intelligent  artisans  and  industrial 
workers,  and  also  for  those  who  wish 


to  prepare  themselves  for  more  respon- 
sible positions  in  mechanical  and  manu- 
facturing plants. 

"To  furnish  education  in  mechanical 
arts" — this  phrase  defines  both  the  gen- 
eral field  of  education  which  the  new 
school  occupies  and  it  also  defines  with 
equal  definiteness  many  of  its  essential 
characteristics.  It  is  a  school  to  furnish 
education  in  mechanical  arts;  in  other 
words,  a  school  to  train  young  men  for  a 
higher  degree  of  efficiency  in  mechanical 
trade  requiring  both  skill  and  intelli- 
gence than  they  may  attain  through  any 
opportunities  which  are  now  open  to  them  . 

The  trades  which  are  to  be  provided 
for  in  the  initial  group  of  buildings  are: 

ONE-YEAR  DAY  COURSES 
Building  Trades:  Manufacturing  Trades: 

Carpentry  Machine  Work 

Electric  Wiring  Pattern  Making 

Plumbing  Foundry  Work 

These  short  courses  were  designed 
primarily  for  apprentices.  They  aim  to 
furnish  in  a  more  thorough  and  efficient 
way  the  instruction  that  was  formerly 
offered  to  an  apprentice  in  a  shop.  All 
of  these  courses  contain,  besides  practical 
instruction  in  the  various  shops,  a  proper 
preparation  of  instruction  in  trade  occu- 
pations, in  laying  out  work  and  in 
mechanical  drawing,  and  in  applied 
science  directly  relating  to  the  trade. 
It  is  not  hoped  that  these  courses  will 
turn  out  finished  workmen,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  graduate  from  them 
will  become  more  skilled  and  more  com- 
petent and  also  will  obtain  a  full  mastery 
of  -his  trade  in  a  shorter  time  than  it 
would  be  possible  in  any  other  way. 

The  longer  and  more  thorough  courses 
are  for  those  who  hope  to  become  supe- 
rior workmen,  master  mechanics  and 
foremen.  These  courses  are  open  to 
young  men  of  exceptional  ability  who, 
if  they  develop  the  faculty  of  directing 
men,  may  become  foremen  or  master 
mechanics.  The  courses  give  more  expe- 
rience and  training  in  the  practical  side 
of  the  work,  and  also  lay  a  much  broader 
foundation.  The  two-year  courses  of  this 
grade  are: 

Machine  construction  and  tool  design. 

Electrical  construction  and  operation. 

In  order  to  utilize  the  plant  to  its 
maximum  capacity,  Wentworth  Insti- 
tute offers  instruction  at  night.  The 
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work  is  similar  in  character  to  that  given 
during  the  day,  and  it  is  intended  to 
reach  those  young  men  who  are  employed 
in  mechanical  trade  or  industries  and 
find  it  impossible  to  attend  any  of  the 
day  courses.  The  aim  is  to  increase  their 
efficiency  and  to  help  them  secure  higher 
positions.  Instruction  in  seventeen  prac- 
tical trades  is  offered. 

The  directors  of  the  Institute  have  also 
inaugurated  part-time  courses  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  school  time  courses. 
These  require  the  students  to  attend 
their  classes  at  the  Institute  every  other 
week,  but  during  the  alternate  weeks 
give  them  opportunity  to  work  at  some 
regular  employment,  and  thus  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  earn  wages  while 
attending  school  and  to  pay  for  a  portion, 
if  not  for  the  whole,  of  their  living  and 
school  expenses. 

If  a  tuition  fee  were  to  be  charged 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  such  in- 
struction, it  would  probably  keep  away 
many  of  the  most  capable  students;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  no  fee  at  all  were 
charged,  some  might  apply  who  had  very 
little  genuine  interest  in  the  work.  It, 
therefore,  is  the  policy  of  Wentworth 
Institute,  in  order  to  exclude  any  appli- 
cant not  seriously  intending  to  devote 
himself  to  the  learning  of  a  trade,  to 
charge  small  tuition  fees  for  all  its 
courses.  These  fees  will  be  six  dollars 
a  I  term  for  the  day  students  and  six 
dollars  for  the  season  of  two  terms  for 
evening  school.    Speaking  of  the  student 


expenses,  Mr.  Williston,  the  principal, 
said:  "It  is  expected  that  the  endowment 
which  Mr.  Wentworth  left  should  pay 
the  cost  of  instruction,  and  that  there 
is  no  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Institute  that  the  student 
should  pay  even  any  considerable  part 
of  the  expenses  of  instruction." 

In  a  school  of  this  type  the  test  for 
admission  whould  be  fitness  to  succeed 
in  practical  work  and  experience  in  com- 
mercial workshops.  No  definite  amount 
of  previous  school  training  should  be 
required  as  a  standard,  but  boys  who 
have  been  partly  or  perhaps  entirely 
through  the  high  school  should  be  found 
working  side  by  side  with  boys  who  have 
not  even  graduated  from  the  grammar 
school.  At  the  Wentworth  Institute 
no  entrance  examinations  are  required 
for  the  one-year  day  courses,  or  for  the 
evening  courses.  Ability  to  profit  by 
the  instruction  is  the  only  requirement. 
For  the  two-year  day  courses,  besides 
fitness,  English  and  arithmetic  examina- 
tions are  required. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lyman  Williston  is  the 
head  of  the  school.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. He  was  director  of  the  School 
of  Science  and  Technology  at  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  twelve 
years,  in  which  time  he  developed  and 
organized  what  is  now  recognized  as  the 
leading  school  for  industrial  training  in 
the  country.  He  has  also  had  a  wide 
experience  in  practical  engineering  work. 


BETTER  SUPERVISION  OF  BOSTON'S 
PLAYGROUNDS 

JEAN  P.  NICKERSON 


IN  almost  any  section  of  Boston  the 
subject  of  new  or  increased  facilities 
for  the  recreation  of  children  has  be- 
come popular.  In  fact,  most  of  our 
better  class  of  citizens  can  be  depended 
upon  to  get  behind  and  push  what  has 
generally  started  in  some  sharp  real 
estate  speculator's  brain;  and  yet  ac- 
cording to  the  second  preliminary  re- 


port on  recreational  facilities  made  by  the 
Boston-1915  Youth  Conference,  the  city 
of  Boston  has  thirty-five  playgrounds 
exclusive  of  schoolyards,  with  a  total 
area  of  257  acres. 

At  the  Boston-191o  Education  Con- 
ference, the  assertion  was  made  that 
cautious  mothers  do  not  allow  their 
children  to  go  to  the  ordinary  playground 
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in  Boston.  Whether  or  not  this  is  a  true 
statement  of  conditions,  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
playgrounds  are  used  very  little  except 
Saturdays  and  holidays,  and  then  by  the 
larger  boys  in  summer  and  sometimes 
by  both  sexes  in  winter  for  skating. 
Would  it  not  be  better  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  taxpayer,  the  parent,  the  teacher, 
or  the  social  worker  that  the  playgrounds 
we  already  have  should  be  used  to  their 
full  capacity  and  under  proper  super- 
vision, before  buying  new  ones.^  Proper 
supervision  of  playgrounds  would  at 
least  supply  the  need  of  direction  of  the 
child's  mind  out  of  school  hours,  and  if 
there  were  such  supervision,  parents 
would  send  their  children  to  the  play- 
grounds. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  abroad  to  see  the 
results  of  properly  supervised  play- 
grounds. In  Jamaica  Plain,  in  connection 
with  the  Neighborhood  House,  there  is  a 
privately  owned  playground.  On  Sat- 
urday, September  2,  I  was  present  at 
part  of  the  settlement's  closing  exer- 
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cises  and  the  interested  faces  of  over  300 
boys  and  girls  were  the  best  possible 
proof  that  playground  supervision  pays, 
— with  a  capital  P. 

Although  I  live  in  Ward  23,  and  have 
been  in  touch  with  almost  everything 
connected  with  public  improvements  in 
that  Ward,  until  I  became  interested  in 
the  supervision  of  playgrounds  through 
the  Boston-1915  Education  Conference^ 
I  never  even  heard  of  this  most  excellent 
example  of  what,  it  seems  to  me,  ought 
to  be  followed  in  all  our  public  play- 
grounds. 

Supervised  playgrounds  are  not  an 
experiment  upon  the  grounds  of  the 
Neighborhood  House,  but  the  pity  is 
that  it  is  not  a  public  enterprise.  The 
public-spirited  citizens  who  have  put 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  employed 
competent  supervision  have  for  a  long 
time  been  trying  to  get  the  city  to  take 
the  grounds  and  house,  promising  that 
if  the  municipality  does  so,  they  will 
continue  to  furnish  supervision  and  teach- 
ers for  the  classes.  Upon  inquiry  I  find 
that  children  go  to  these  classes  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  ward,  four  or  five  miles 
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Mellin's  Food 

keeps  babies  healthy  and  happy  while  they 
are  growing  up,  and  all  the  time  it  is  nourish- 
ing them  and  building  firm  flesh,  strong  bone, 
and  robust  health  that  will  stand  them  in  good 
stead  in  after  life. 
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away.  The  children  are  taught  to  do 
many  useful  things  which  they  cannot 
learn  in  the  public  schools.  They  are 
taught  not  as  machines  but  as  individuals ; 
but  better  than  all,  their  energies  are 
properly  directed  without  in  the  least 
creating  in  the  child's  mind  a  feeling  that 
he  or  she  is  bound  by  any  rules  or  any 
interference  with  his  or  her  rights  and 
privileges.  The  proper  direction  of  the 
mind  and  muscles  is  accomplished  so 
subtly  that  the  child  is  entirely  un- 
conscious of  any  direction  at  all.  The 
children  simply  enjoy  themselves  without 
restraint,  but  their  play  is  suggested  to 
them.  "Let's  play  so  and  so,"  sounds 
very  different  to  a  child  from,  "You 
must  do  so  and  so."  In  the  first  instance 
the  child  is  intent  to  learn  and  play  that 
particular  game,  in  the  second  it  is  irk- 
some to  him,  and  chafes  like  a  new  har- 
ness on  a  colt. 

My  construction  of  proper  supervision 
of  playgrounds  is  not  that  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  employ  supervisors  and 
"sick  them  on"  the  children.  This  is 
not  going  to  attract  many  children. 
There  must  be  competent  supervision,- — 
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Unusual  Conditions  Among 
the  Furniture  Factories 


last  Spring  enabled  us  to  place  large 
contracts  for  the  most  desirable  goods 
at  prices  25%  less  than  regular.  The 
last  of  these  goods  have  just  been 
received  and  we  offer  the  best  makes 
of  Furniture  at  prices  which  will 
appeal  to  everyone  interested  in 
Furnishing. 

This  Solid  <t  1  O  7  C 

Mahogany  Rocker   «P  1  ^»  /  O 

It  has  an  extra  high  back,  automobile  seat  covered 
with  best  goat  skin.  Our  five  great  floors  contain 
many  equally  attractive  pieces. 
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men  and  women  who  love  children  and 
can  get  right  down  to  the  child's  level 
must  be  employed. 

If  such  men  and  women  are  secured 
and  paid  proper  salaries  they  would  re- 
turn to  the  city  of  Boston,  to  its  taxpay- 
ers, to  the  parents,  to  the  tired  school 
master  and  mistress,  to  the  companions, 
and  to  the  child  himself,  a  thousandfold 
more  on  the  investment  than  marble 
schoolhouses,  magnificent  residences  and 
public  buildings,  great  hospitals,  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce,  or  money  spent 
in  organizations  for  the  uplifting  of 
mankind. 

Under  our  present  system  of  appoint- 
ments to  public  office  all  this  may  seem 
visionary,  but  it  has  been  accomplished 
in  Jamaica  Plain  under  private  manage- 
ment and  is  not  impossible  even  under 
public  management. 

Of  this,  however,  I  am  sure,  that  agi- 
tation of  the  question  of  proper  super- 
vision of  playgrounds,  and  a  proper 
understanding  by  the  masses  of  the 
people,  is  bound  to  bring  about  better 
supervision  in  the  very  near  future,  and 
every  one  of  the  readers  of  NEW  BOS- 
TON who  will  talk  about  proper  super- 
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vision  of  playgrounds  to  his  neighbor, 
will  unconsciously  be  doing  something 
for  the  betterment  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives,  and  incidentally  (but  more 
important)  will  help  Boston  solve  its 
child  problem. 
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NOTE  AND  COMMENT 


The  Further  Use  of  School 
Buildings 

EARLY  in  the  summer,  when  Mayor 
Fitzgerald  introduced  an  order  into 
the  City  Council  appropriating  $13,000 
for  carrying  out  the  details  of  a  plan 
for  the  further  use  of  school  buildings, 
Corporation  Counsel  Babson  rendered 
an  opinion  that  the  order  was  illegal 
and  that  the  Council  had  no  right,  under 
statutes,  to  make  any  appropriation  of 
this  nature.  Consequently  a  new  ordi- 
nance was  drawn  up  which,  it  was 
thought,  would  open  the  way  for  the 
legal  expenditure  of  the  appropriation. 
On  October  10,  the  revised  ordinance 
providing  for  a  board  of  three  to  be 
called  the  "Department  for  Extending 
the  Use  of  School  Buildings  within  the 
City  of  Boston,"  was  brought  before  the 
City  Council.  The  ordinance  provided 
that  this  department  should  consist  of 
three  persons,  at  least  one  of  whom 
should  be  a  woman,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Mayor,  each  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
one  year.  The  department  was  to  have 
the  power  to  negotiate  leases  of  school 
buildings  with  the  School  Committee 
during  those  times  when  the  schools 
were  not  in  regular  session.  The  ordi- 
nance, with  the  accompanying  order 
appropriating  $13,000,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ordinances. 

A  week  later  Mayor  Fitzgerald  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  the  Finance 
Commission  in  reply  to  his  inquiry 
regarding  the  further  use  of  the  school 
buildings.  The  Commission  feels  that 
under  the  present  law  no  satisfactory 
plan  for  such  use  can  be  worked  out. 


It  recommends  that  the  Mayor  petition 
next  year's  Legislature  for  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  School  Committee  to  ap- 
propriate not  more  than  two  cents 
upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  valua- 
tion, upon  which  appropriations  are 
based,  this  sum  to  be  used  by  the  School 
Committee  for  the  extended  use  of 
school  buildings  under  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  be  established  by  the  School 
Committee.  The  Commission  further 
recommends  that  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  accept  that  part  of  the  Acts 
of  1911  authorizing  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  grant  the  temporary  use  of 
halls  in  school  buildings  for  public  or 
educational  purposes.  The  present  diffi- 
culties seem  to  the  Finance  Commission 
to  be  as  follows: 

1.  The  School  Committee  has  no  legal  authority 
to  appropriate  any  of  the  money  now  authorized 
for  school  purposes  for  any  other  purpose,  how- 
ever meritorious.  Therefore,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  programme  for  the  extended  use  of  school 
buildings  would  have  to  be  provided  for  out  of 
funds  other  than  those  which  the  statutes  now 
authorize  the  School  Committee  to  appropriate, 
although  other  parts  of  the  programme  might  be 
carried  out  under  the  existing  powers  of  the  School 
Committee.  Moreover,  as  already  stated,  the 
School  Committee  cannot,  out  of  the  appropria- 
tions now  authorized  by  law,  set  apart  a  sum  for 
the  use  of  school  buildings  for  other  than  school 
purposes  without  taking  the  risk  of  leaving  in- 
sufficient money  for  the  purpose  for  which  school 
appropriations  are  authorized,  to  wit:  the  educa- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

2.  For  some  of  the  objects  embraced  in  the 
programme  for  the  extended  use  of  school  buildings 
the  City  Council  may  lawfully  appropriate  money, 
but  for  such  other  parts  of  the  programme  as  are 
included  within  the  meaning  of  the  term — school 
purposes — the  Council  could  not  appropriate 
money. 

3.  The  programme  as  a  whole  could  not  be 
carried  out  either  by  the  School  Committee  or  by 
a  department  created  by  ordinance;  and  it  would 
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be  unwise  to  permit  part  of  the  programme  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  School  Committee  and 
another  part  by  a  department  created  by  ordinance 
and  independent  of  the  School  Committee. 

4.  No  department  can  be  created  by  ordinance 
which  would  take  from  the  School  Committee 
any  part  of  its  jurisdiction  over  school  buildings, 
as  the  School  Committee,  under  the  statutes,  has 
sole  charge  and  custody  of  such  buildings,  and 
such  an  ordinance  would  therefore  be  in  conflict 
with  the  statute  and  consequently  void.  The 
ordinance  which  was  submitted  by  your  honor  to 
the  City  Council  under  date  of  October  9,  1911, 
and  which  is  now  pending  in  the  City  Council, 
would  be  of  no  effect  if  passed,  as  it  would  conflict 
with  the  statute. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  and 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Education 
Conference  of  Boston-1915,  it  was  recom- 
mended in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  de- 
sired legislation  can  doubtless  be  secured 
within  a  few  months,  thereby  putting 
the  whole  matter  on  a  firm  legal  basis, 
that  the  tentative  plan  now  before  the 
City  Council  be  dropped,  awaiting  action 
before  the  next  Legislature. 

The  New  View  of  the  City 

THERE  was  a  time  when  the  govern- 
ment of  an  American  city  was  good 
or  bad,  according  to  whether  the  munici- 
pal administration  had  resisted  or  yielded 
to  the  temptation  to  raise  the  tax  rate. 
Nothing  else  counted,  and  it  didn't 
matter  much  to  the  average  citizen  how 
the  tax  money  was  expended  so  long  as 
public  improvements  visible  to  the  eye 
were  obtained  without  increasing  the 
customary  levy.  Nowadays  the  average 
citizen  is  getting  to  demand  more  and 
more  of  municipal  administrations  and 
is  willing  to  pay  more  to  obtain  improve- 
ments that  cannot  be  itemized  in  the 
schedule  of  a  city's  assets. 

"Boston  furnishes  a  fine  example  of 
the  changed  point  of  view.  There  the 
average  citizen  is  encouraging  a  move- 
ment which  calls  not  only  for  a  larger 
Boston,  but  a  better  Boston.  Among 
the  improvements  urged  by  the  advocates 
of  this  movement  are  several  which  cannot 
be  included  in  a  list  of  material  assets. 
For  instance,  they  urge  the  use  of  school- 
houses  as  social  centers,  where  neighbors 
may  meet  and  become  acquainted  and 
make  plans  to  promote  the  general  good. 
They  want  a  civic  center  and  a  teachers' 
library.  Furthermore,  they  seek  to 
establish  free  art  exhibitions.    And  they 


demand  a  system  which  will  assure 
prompt  birth  returns.  This  looks  unim- 
portant, but  it  means  much  to  the  com- 
munity, for  with  it  goes  a  plan  to  have 
physicians  from  the  board  of  health 
make  a  personal  investigation  with  a 
view  of  doing  away  with  the  large  per- 
centage of  blindness  caused  by  failure 
to  take  proper  care  of  new-born  babes. 

"Such  reforms  may  mean  larger  taxes, 
but  the  good  citizens  of  Boston  are  not 
only  willing  but  anxious  to  foot  the  bill. 
They  have  gone  beyond  the  old  and 
narrow  view  that  expenditures  are  either 
wise  or  unwise,  according  to  how  much 
of  the  money  has  been  put  into  brick 
and  iron  and  stone  structures.  As  Rev. 
A.  W.  Palmer  of  Alameda  well  said  in  a 
recent  sermon: 

"  'Such  a  movement  as  this  spells 
hope  for  the  future.  It  means  the  awak- 
ening of  the  civic  conscience.  It  means 
that  the  city  is  coming  to  be  one  great 
family,  where  the  strong  feel  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  weak.'  " — From  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin. 

Playground  Supervision  in  Boston 

THE  Committee  on  Playground  Su- 
pervision appointed  by  the  Education 
Conference  of  Boston-1915  reports  that 
Boston  has  spent  $5,111,160  for  play- 
grounds, including  $267,494  for  new 
grounds.  Exclusive  of  nine  new  play- 
grounds now  authorized,  the  thirty- 
eight  playgrounds  within  the  city  limits 
have  a  total  area  of  about  250  acres 
without  proper  supervision.  A  state- 
ment sent  out  by  the  committee  to  a 
number  of  organizations  working  as 
Boston-1915  says:  "Many  cautious 
mothers  will  not  allow  their  small  chil- 
dren to  go  to  Boston  playgrounds 
because  of  want  of  proper  supervision. 
The  playgrounds  are  used  very  little, 
except  on  Saturdays,  and  then  by  the 
larger  boys,  and  this  large  investment 
is  lying  as  almost  idle  capital  on  the  hands 
of  the  taxpayer. 

"Proper  supervision  will,  by  suggesting 
proper  games,  furnish  moral  training 
through  team  work  and  fair  playing  and 
create  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  end  more  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion is  gained  from  respecting  the  rights 
of  others  than  from  disregarding  them. 
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It  will  also  furnish  an  incentive  for 
children  to  go  to  the  playgrounds,  thus 
keeping  them  off  the  streets  and  supply- 
ing the  need  so  manifest  in  our  city 
life  of  proper  direction  of  mind  and  mus- 


cles of  the  younger  children  out  of 
school  hours." 

The  following  table  shows  where  Bos- 
ton has  spent  its  half  million  dollars  of 
playground  money : 


Playgrounds 


Cost  to 
Jan.  31,  1911. 


Appropriations, 
loans  and  balances 
available  for  1911. 


Totals 


Ashmont  

Billings  Field  

Boston  Common — Ball  Field   

Boston  Common — Children's  Corner   

Franklin  Square   

Washington  Park 

Charlesbank  

Charlestown  

Charlestown  Heights   

Chestnut  Hill  

Christopher  Gibson   

Columbus  Avenue  

Commonwealth  

Copp's  Hill  

Cottage  Street  

Dummy  Field   

Fellows  Field  

Fens   

First  Street   

Forest  Hills   

Franklin  Field  

Franklin  Park  

Marcella  Street  

Mattapan  

Mystic   

Neponset   

North  Brighton  

North  End  Park   

Olmsted  Park   

Prince  Street  

Randolph  Street  

Rogers  Park  

Roslindale   

Savin  Hill  

Strandway  

West  Fifth  Street   

West  Third  Street  

William  Eustis  

Wood  Island  Park   

Investigating  Sites   

Playground  Improvements — Balance   

NEW  PLAYGROUNDS 

Recreation  Ground  — M  Street,  So.  Boston 

Wards   

Wards  7  and  9  

Ward  13  

Ward  16  

Ward  17   

Ward  20  

Orient  Heights  

Parker  Hill  


$51,990 
70,340 
2,500* 
200* 
300* 

689,488 

204,594 

153,645 
18,098* 
47,752 

360,801 
7,909 

122,859 
55,000 
3,000* 
21,536 

100,000* 
30,029 
25,166 

320,205 

284,472* 
31,154 
600 
58,315 
47,132 
52,909 

400,000 
30,276* 

180,908 

283,742 
16,926* 
38,218 
35,000* 

581,608* 
11,849 
11,334 
85,318 

195,000* 
245 


$1,000 
100 

50* 

22,876 
361 
32,000 


2,000 
2,090 
28,500 
750 
800=* 
5,000 
2,000=* 
811 
15,000 
16,892 

4,000 
200 
4,101 
3,860 

300 

3,000 

750* 
612 
10,000 
25,000 


11,195 


5,000 
80,000 
41,831 

5,816 
25,000 
363 
50,000 
19,484 
60,000 


$4,630,418 


$480,742 


$51,990 
71,340 
2,600* 

550* 

712,364 

204,955 

185,645 
18,098* 
47,752 

362,801 
9,999 

151,359 
55,750 
3,800* 
26,536 

102,000* 
30,840 
40,166 

337,097 

284,472* 
35,154 
800 
62,416 
50,992 
52,909 

400,300 
30,276* 

183,908 

283,742 
17,676* 
38,830 
45,000* 

606,608* 
11,849 
11,334 
85,318 

195,000* 
245 
11,195 


5,000 
80,000 
41,831 

5,816 
25,000 
363 
50,000 
19,484 
60,000 

$5,111,160 


*Estimated. 
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City  Planning  in  the  Party 
Platforms 

BOTH  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  of  Massachusetts  are 
now  standing  upon  platforms  in  which 
are  planks  more  or  less  specifically 
endorsing  city  planning,  and  in  which 
appear  emphatic  advocacy  of  improve- 
ments closely  related  to  city  planning. 

In  the  resolutions  presented  by  a 
committee  headed  by  the  Hon.  Samuel 
J.  Elder  and  adopted  by  the  Republican 
candidates  for  office  and  the  delegates 
to  the  state  convention  is  this  para- 
graph : 

It  is  a  fundamental  Republican  doctrine  that 
the  people,  acting  jointly  as  a  state,  may  wisely 
draw  upon  their  combined  resources  to  advance 
the  common  welfare  in  directions  where  individual 
initiative  cannot  be  expected.  Therefore  it  will 
be  Republican  policy  to  continue  the  work  under- 
taken by  Republican  legislatures  in  such  matters 
as  the  making  of  good  roads,  the  improvement  of 
Boston  and  other  harbors,  and  the  development 
of  park  and  boulevard  systems. 

At  the  Democratic  state  convention 
resolutions  prepared  by  a  committee,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  the  Hon.  George 
Fred  Williams,  were  adopted,  which 
included  these  paragraphs: 

We  believe  that  cities  are  entitled  to  frame  and 
amend  their  own  charters  and  that  their  adminis- 
tration shall  be  free  from  state  interference. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  state  and  cities 
and  towns  shall  co-operate  in  forming  compre- 
hensive, scientific  plans  for  development  and 
beautification  of  our  municipalities. 

From  those  who  are  unequivocally 
committed  to  the  advancement  of  the 
general  movement  of  city  and  town 
planning,  these  two  planks  should  receive 
due  appreciation  and  commendation. 
Unquestionably  there  are  many  men  in 
each  of  the  two  most  powerful  parties 
who  believe  that  cities  and  towns  should 
have  plans.  They  realize  that  it  would 
be  as  absurd  to  conduct  their  political 
campaigns  without  carefully  prepared 
plans  as  it  would  be  if  they,  as  individ- 
uals, should  try  to  build  business  blocks 
or  private  homes  without  first  securing 
from  competent  architects  working  plans 
for  their  buildings  and  homes.  They 
see  that  it  is  equally  as  absurd,  wasteful 
and  unprogressive  to  endeavor  to  build 
cities  and  towns  without  first  consulting 
those  who  have  carefully  and  scientifically 


studied  the  problems  of  city  and  town 
building,  adopting  definite  plans  and 
supporting  them  by  necessary  laws  and 
ordinances.  But  these  very  men  have 
not,  perhaps,  become  sufficiently  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  city  planning  has 
its  place  in  a  party  platform.  They  have 
centered  their  vision  too  narrowly  on 
merely  political  issues. 

In  itself,  city  planning  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  political  issue,  as  the  tariff  and 
reciprocity  have  been  made  political 
issues,  but  it  is  an  issue  of  vital  concern 
to  the  people  and  their  welfare.  And 
there  would  be  no  incongruity  in  a 
political  party  resolution  that  would 
endorse  specifically  and  at  more  length 
than  in  the  platforms  of  the  two  parties 
adopted  last  month,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  practicable  and  reasonable 
city  planning.  Identical  planks  might 
even  be  adopted  by  the  different  parties 
without  serious  danger  of  party  disrup- 
tion. Such  planks  should  make  it  clear 
to  the  voting  citizen  and  taxpayer  that 
city  planning  does  not  mean  extravagant 
beautification,  but  that  it  means  scien- 
tific, economic,  entirely  practical  methods 
of  conserving  the  resources  of  a  city  or 
town,  that  it  is  the  medicine  that  will 
cure  many  of  the  ills  of  community  life. 
Let  us  hope  that  our  political  parties  will 
see  that  it  is  to  their  distinct  advantage 
to  pay  closer  attention  to  the  principles 
underlying  the  planning  of  our  cities  and 
towns,  both  separately  and  in  groups. 

Maine-1920 

THE  Maine  State  Board  of  Trade 
has  recently  inaugurated  a  move- 
ment similar  to  Boston-1915.  In  1920 
Maine  will  celebrate  her  centennial,  and 
it  seemed  fitting  that  some  organized 
movement  should  be  made  throughout 
the  State  to  suitably  commemorate  this 
event. 

The  State  Board  of  Trade  therefore 
appointed  a  general  Committee  of  twenty- 
one  members,  comprising  men  promi- 
nent in  professional  and  commercial 
activities  throughout  the  State,  to  be 
known  as  the  Maine-1920  General  Com- 
mittee. This  General  Committee  has 
recently  organized  and  divided  itself 
into  seven  sub-committees.  Each  sub- 
committee has  been  assigned  a  definite 
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field  and  a  definite  object  to  work  for. 
The  aims  of  the  General  Committee,  as 
enumerated  on  their  letter  heads,  are  as 
follows:  "To  increase  our  agriculture; 
to  create  interest  in  civic  and  social 
improvements;  to  conserve  and  develop 
our  water  power  and  wild  lands;  to 
promote  greater  interest  in  the  religious, 
historical  and  educational  life  of  our 
state;  to  attract  new  and  promote 
existing  industries;  to  increase  our  repu- 
tation as  a  summer  resort  state;  to 
improve  our  transportation  facilities; 
so  that  on  our  Centennial  year,  1920, 
we  may  proudly  look  back  on  the  most 
prosperous  decade  Maine  has  ever 
known."  The  committee  is  carrying 
on  its  work  at  the  present  time  entirely 
without  financial  assistance  other  than 
that  given  by  the  State  Board.  In  the 
near  future  a  statewide  campaign  is  to 
be  begun  through  the  newspapers  and 
in  other  ways  to  arouse  public  interest 
in  this  movement. 

The  president  of  the  committee  is 
Hon.  F.  E.  Boothby,  of  Portland,  for 
many  years  general  passenger  agent  for 
the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  and  one  of 
the  best-known  men  in  the  state.  The 
general  secretary  is  Prof.  Robert  J. 
Sprague  of  the  University  of  Maine. 
Professor  Sprague  is  really  father  of 
the  movement.  The  corresponding  Secre- 
tary is  Carl  Rust  Parker,  landscape 
architect  of  Portland,  and  the  treasurer 
is  E.  M.  Blanding  of  Bangor,  state 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 


THE  PUBLIC  CONVENIENCE 
STATIONS,  WASHINGTON, 
D.  C. 

A.  R.  McGONEGAL 
Inspector  of  Plumbing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WHEN  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  approached  the  question  of 
appropriating  for  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic comfort  stations  in  Washington,  they 
wisely  substituted  "convenience"  for 
"comfort." 

A  public  comfort  station  should  be  a 
"convenience  station"  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  While  their  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  toilet  facilities  (also 
called  conveniences),  they  are  capable  of 


being  made  a  public  convenience  in  many 
other  ways.  Bootblack  stands  are  quite 
common  adjuncts,  and  drinking  foun- 
tains have  been  added  in  a  number  of 
instances. 

In  Washington  you  may  have  your 
parcel  checked  for  five  cents,  or  you  may 
have  the  use  of  a  private  compartment 
large  enough  for  a  dressing-room,  to- 
gether with  a  clean  towel  and  an  indi- 
vidual cake  of  soap  for  the  same  sum, 
or  you  may  rent  a  clean  towel  at  the 
public  lavatory  for  two  cents,  where 
liquid  soap  and  plenty  of  good  hot  water 
are  provided  free.  You  may  telephone 
your  friends,  or  borrow  a  clothesbrush 
of  the  attendant  for  nothing,  and  buy  a 
comb  for  five  cents.  City  directories 
will  shortly  be  added  to  the  equipment. 
Pins  or  a  needle  and  thread  may  be 
had  for  the  asking  from  the  women 
attendants.  Each  station  is  provided 
with  a  rest  room  for  women,  which  con- 
tains a  sanitary  reed  couch  and  a  lavatory. 
These  rooms  are  large  enough  for  a  sur- 
geon to  operate  in  if  necessary. 

The  five-cent  fees  received  are  tallied 
with  an  ordinary  street  carfare  register, 
the  total  of  which  is  reported  to  the  ofiice 
once  each  day.  The  two-cent  fees  are 
now  kept  track  of  roughly  by  the  number 
of  towels  laundered,  but  it  is  expected 
shortly  to  have  a  machine  perfected 
which  will  deliver  a  clean  towel  on  drop- 
ping two  pennies  in  the  slot,  or  a  clean 
towel  and  return  change  on  dropping 
a  nickel.  The  receipts  from  these  two 
fees  in  the  three  stations  in  operation 
in  Washington  total  up  above  $150  a 
month.  The  receipts  for  checking  par- 
cels, shining  shoes,  sale  of  napkins  and 
combs  accrue  to  the  attendant  making 
the  sale. 

Washington  now  has  three  public 
convenience  stations  in  service,  two  of 
which  are  underground  and  one  above 
ground.  They  are  approximately  equal  in 
size.  They  contain  ten  free  closets, 
twenty  free  urinals,  two  free  lavatories, 
and  three  pay  compartments  (each  con- 
taining a  water-closet  and  lavatory)  on 
the  male  side,  and  six  free  closets,  two 
free  lavatories,  two  pay  compartments 
(each  containing  a  water-closet  and  lava- 
tory) and  a  sick  or  emergency  room  on 
the  female  side.  The  emergency  room 
contains  a  reed  couch  and  a  slop  sink. 
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The  size  of  the  stations  is  roughly  50 
by  60  feet  outside  dimensions. 

The  stations  are  open  from  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  midnight,  two 
shifts  of  attendants  changing  off  at  3 
p.  m.  The  present  wages  are  $2,  $2.25 
and  $2.50  for  male  attendants  and  $1 
and  $1.25  for  female  attendants. 

The  attendants  are  required  to  keep 
a  daily  record  of  fees,  weather,  tempera- 
tures, number  of  patrons,  and  the  state 
of  supplies,  such  as  clean  towels  and 
soiled,  soap,  etc.,  both  at  time  of  arrival 
and  on  leaving.  These  are  turned  in 
at  the  office  daily  and  copied  on  a  "tran- 
script sheet."  A  list  of  the  supplies 
received,  transferred  and  used  is  kept 
at  the  station  and  is  turned  in  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  supplies  on  hand. 
This  enables  the  office  to  compute  ex- 
actly the  cost  of  operation  of  each  station 
for  the  month. 

No  disinfectants  or  deodorizers  are 
used,  the  stations  being  kept  clean  by 
the  liberal  use  of  hot  water  and  soap 
powder. 

The  present  cost  of  operation  of  the 
Washington  stations  averages  about  $275 
per  month  each,  including  all  charges 
for  wages,  repairs,  laundry,  electrical 
current  and  general  supplies. 

During  one  fiscal  year  the  total  num- 
ber of  patrons  was  practically  a  million 
for  each  station,  or  actually  5,272  per 
day,  293  per  hour  and  nearly  5  per 
minute  for  the  time  that  the  stations 


were  open.  Twelve  and  one  half  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  users  w^ere 
women,  who  contributed  seven  per  cent 
of  the  amount  received  from  fees.  The 
total  cost  of  operation  amounted  to  about 
3.1  mills  per  person  using  them,  and 
with  receipts  from  fees  deducted,  this 
was  reduced  to  2.75  mills.  The  cash 
receipts  for  the  year  were  about  $2,000. 
Both  the  attendance  records  and  the 
cash  receipts  are  increasing  every  month, 
running  about  200,000  attendance  and 
$200  respectively  at  the  present  time. 

Station  No.  1,  entirely  above  ground, 
cost  $26,000  to  build.  Stations  No.  2 
and  No.  3,  entirely  underground,  cost 
$24,000  and  $20,000,  respectively.  These 
amounts  are  all  exclusive  of  cost  of  site. 

While  practically  every  underground 
station  in  the  country  has  had  trouble 
with  the  problem  of  ventilation,  our 
station  has  been  a  success  in  that  respect, 
and  the  cost  of  operation  and  other 
considerations  being  in  favor  of  that 
type,  as  many  as  possible  of  the  future 
stations  here  will  be  built  underground. 
I  believe  the  success  of  our  first  station 
to  be  due  to  entire  absence  of  vault  lights 
and  consequent  freedom  from  dampness 
due  to  condensation.  The  walls  and 
ceilings  of  the  station  are  hollow,  the 
lighting  artificial,  and  the  ventilation  is 
sufficient  to  completely  renew  the  air 
fifteen  times  per  hour,  and  twenty  times 
per  hour  in  the  new  station.  Each  has  a 
heating  plant  capable  of  keeping  pace 
with  the  ventilating  plant. 


''The  statement  by  the  Boston-igis  Committee  that  the  playgrounds  which  have  cost 
the  city  over  half  a  million  dollars  remain  practically  deserted,  should  awaken  the  city 
authorities  to  the  necessity  for  so  managing  these  excellent  resorts  that  all  boys  and  girls 
in  the  city  woidd  be  free  to  use  them  oftener. 

Teachers  or  instructors  are  needed  on  the  grounds  at  certain  hours  who  will  so  regu- 
late affairs  that  the  rights  of  all  children  will  be  secure.  Then  the  grounds  would  f  ulfill 
the  object  originally  intended,  namely,  provide  recreation  of  the  most  useful  hind  for  the 
youth  of  Boston'' — Boston  Globe. 
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BOSTON'S  almost  unrivalled  geo- 
graphical position  should  enable 
her  to  take  her  place  among  great 
seaport  cities.  On  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast  no  city,  outside  of  New  York, 
possesses  such  natural  advantages  for 
commerce.  Her  extensive  water  front 
renders  possible  the  most  ambitious 
schemes  for  dock  development,  and  her 
sixty  square  miles  of  safe  anchorage 
invite  the  shipping  of  the  world.  To 
her  very  doors  might  come  the  biggest 
ships  that  cross  the  sea,  while  through 
her  portals  can  be  distributed  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  far  West  and  Canada.  Al- 
ready, her  import  trade  is  the  second 
largest  in  the  United  States.  Yet  Boston 
is  still  in  the  infancy  of  her  growth. 
The  Legislature,  in  authorizing  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  board,  with  a  preliminary 
appropriation  of  $9,000,000,  has  taken 
the  first  essential  step  toward  the  in- 
evitable expansion  of  Boston  into  a 
great  world  port.  Many  European 
cities,  not  favored  as  Boston  is,  have 
successfully  undertaken  gigantic  schemes 
of  commercial  and  maritime  develop- 
ment. Among  others,  Hamburg,  Ant- 
werp, Liverpool  and  Manchester  have 
each  spent  fabulous  sums  to  assure 
commercial  growth  and  consequent  future 
well-being  to  their  inhabitants;  and  in 
every  instance,  results  have  far  exceeded 
the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

But  harbor  development  is  only  one 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  city  planning 
can  accomplish  great  results.  The  first 
and  most  important  step  toward  the 
building  up  of  metropolitan  Boston  is 
to  have  a  commission  or  board,  with 
recognized  powers  to  bring  about  intelli- 
gent and  effective  co-operation  in  all 
public  matters  concerning  the  future 
welfare  of  the  forty  cities  and  towns 
comprising  metropolitan  Boston. 

The  expansion  of  this  city  is  not  a 
matter  of  theory.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  Nineteenth   Century,  Boston's 


population  increased  450  per  cent.  From 
1850  to  1900,  the  increase  was  300  per 
cent.  Allowing  for  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent  in 
each  decade,  in  1950  the  present  city 
of  Boston  will  contain  a  population  of 
1,400,000.  As  the  most  recently  ac- 
quired additions  to  the  city  have  in- 
creased much  more  rapidly  than  the 
older  portions,  and  as  the  Metropolitan 
District  beyond  the  city  limits  increases 
faster  than  Boston  itself,  it  is  a  con- 
servative estimate  to  place  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  District  in 
1950  at  between  2,500,000  and  3,000,000. 
In  the  face  of  these  strictly  mathemati- 
cal conclusions,  the  present  generation 
must  make  intelligent  preparation  for 
the  future.  Neglecting  to  do  so  is  little 
short  of  criminal  folly. 

Great  things  have  been  accomplished 
for  Boston  in  the  past.  Fully  one-tenth 
of  its  present  land  area  is  filled-in  or 
made  land.  Up  to  about  1875,  the  city 
had  spent  upon  street  development  and 
improvements  more  money  than  all 
other  leading  American  cities  combined. 
It  has  been  the  pioneer  in  many  fields. 
It  built  the  first  outdoor  gymnasia; 
it  has  been  a  leader  in  the  creation  of 
public  bathing  facilities;  its  Public 
Library,  with  one  exception,  has  taken 
front  rank;  its  new  Art  Museum,  when 
completed,  will  be  among  the  finest  in 
the  world;  and  Boston  is  without  a 
rival  in  its  magnificent  Metropolitan 
Park  System.  It  is  precisely  because 
of  this  record  that  Boston  cannot  afford 
to  stand  still.  It  must  live  up  to  its 
traditions.  Without  intelligent  and  far- 
sighted  city  planning,  it  cannot  do  so. 

This  year  we  make  a  beginning  to 
place  dock  and  harbor  development  on 
a  permanent  basis.  Next  in  importance 
come  the  problems  of  transportation, 
which  will  doubtless  be  similarly  pro- 
vided for.  We  have  not  yet  solved  the 
practical  and  pressing  problem  of  high- 
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ways  within  the  Metropolitan  District, 
and  no  present  authority  exists  to  deal 
with  it.  A  city  planning  board  would 
co-ordinate  many  activities  and  show 
the  way  to  co-operation,  which  alone 
can  accomplish  the  work. 

To  facilitate  this,  a  survey  of  the 
city  by  sections  should  be  carried  out. 
Full  and  accurate  data  should  be  ob- 
tained concerning  existing  housing  con- 
ditions; municipal  buildings  and  the 
use  to  which  they  are  put;  recreation 
grounds  and  parks;  defects  in  highways 
and  street  connections;  possibilities  of 
future  street  development,  squares  and 
open  spaces;  the  extent  and  condition 
of  vacant  land,  with  reasons  in  each 
case  why  it  remains  unimproved;  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  racial  and  social 
characteristics  of  the  citizens,  with  a 
view  to  finding  out  their  special  needs 
and  the  nature  of  the  improvements  and 
civic  changes  required;  general  character 
of  the  industries  carried  on  in  each 
section — whether  the  work  is  seasonal 
or  year-round — the  proportion  of  men, 
women  and  young  persons  employed 
and  other  details  bearing  on  welfare. 
Such  data  correlated  and  systematized 
by  a  central  Bureau  would  form  an 
invaluable  groundwork  for  the  activities 
of  a  planning  board  in  the  immediate 
future.  Transportation  facilities  might 
also  be  noted,  notwithstanding  that  this 
question  will  be  dealt  with,  it  is  believed, 
by  an  authority  created  for  this  purpose 
in  the  near  future.  In  order  that  a 
survey  of  this  kind  should  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  planning  board,  it  must  be 
carried  out  by  competent  and  trained 
investigators.  If  such  do  not  volunteer, 
an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  should 
be  made  by  the  City  Council.  Money 
spent  in  this  way  would  be  well  invested. 

In  the  past,  throughout  the  course 
of  our  growth,  many  mistakes  have  been 
made,  which  if  corrected  at  all  must  be 
at  heavy  cost  to  the  community.  Wise 
city  planning  would  have  prevented 
these  mistakes  and  have  saved  large 
sums  of  public  money.  A  recent  in- 
stance is  that  of  the  Cove  Street  Bridge, 
costing  $1,250,000,  which  it  is  now  agreed 
was  money  practically  thrown  away, 
because  the  structure  has  not  served 
the  purpose  it  was  intended  for.  The 
Harvard  Bridge,  already  doomed  to  the 


scrapheap,  is  another  instance  of  failure 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future — 
a  failure  which  city  planning  would  un- 
questionably have  avoided.  A  well- 
defined  plan  of  city  building,  with  proper 
regulations,  adapted  to  various  localities 
and  conditions,  if  such  a  plan  had  existed 
a  few  years  back,  would  have  avoided 
the  tangle  which  arose  when  the  West- 
minster Chambers  were  built,  and  thus 
would  have  saved  the  city  the  $350,000 
damages  which  it  had  to  pay. 

City  Planning  means  taking  the  long 
view  and  being  prepared  for  the  con- 
tingencies which  naturally  arise  in  orderly 
expansion.  Municipal  buildings  of  all 
kinds,  schoolhouses,  new  highways  and 
recreation  grounds  should  be  planned  for 
and  provision  made  by  land  options  long 
years  before  the  improvements  are  re- 
quired. Many  European  cities,  taking 
the  long  view,  have  prepared  in  this 
way  for  future  growth,  not  only  saving 
excessive  cost  for  improvements,  but 
in  many  cases,  by  the  forehanded  ac- 
quisition of  land,  actually  making  a 
profit  for  the  city.  Away  back  in  1825, 
under  the  administration  of  the  elder 
Quincy,  Boston  created  by  a  plan  of 
this  kind,  and  at  little  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers, the  great  Quincy  Market,  to- 
gether with  several  streets  in  that 
vicinity. 

To  accomplish  such  worthy  ends  it 
is  true  that  powers  must  be  conferred 
on  the  board  having  control  of  these 
matters;  and  indeed,  no  results  of  value 
to  the  community  can  be  expected 
unless  such  a  board  is  made  permanent 
and  given  adequate  powers. 

Public-service  corporations,  however 
admirably  managed,  have  an  eye  chiefly 
to  commercial  profit,  and  neglect  many 
matters  which  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
a  city  planning  board  to  take  care  of. 
Let  the  reader  contrast  the  mean  aspect 
of  the  entrance  to  the  subway  at  Pleasant 
Street  with  the  dignified  and  appropriate 
structures  that  adorn  the  new  subway 
entrances  in  Cambridge.  City  planning 
must  be  a  live  force,  with  public  senti- 
ment behind  it,  so  that  when  defects 
and  omissions  of  this  character  are 
pointed  out  to  public-service  corpora- 
tions, remedies  will  be  forthcoming. 
The  Elevated  structures  at  the  North 
Station  and  at  Dudley  Street — to  go 
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no  further — are  monuments  to  the  pub- 
He's  ignorance  and  indifference.  A  wise 
city  plan  would  have  required  some 
approximation  to  dignity  and  beauty, 
instead  of  the  unmitigated  ugliness  which 
now  exists.  Lack  of  a  far-sighted  plan 
in  projecting  the  new  West  Boston 
Bridge,  though  it  gave  us  a  fine  structure 
in  the  bridge  itself,  left  a  totally  inade- 
quate and  unsightly  approach  at  the 
Boston  end,  which  has  still  to  be  remedied 
by  the  creation  of  a  wide  space  or  square, 
and  new  streets  to  connect  it  with  the 
North  Station.  Again,  the  want  of 
imagination  in  those  charged  with  pro- 
viding children's  playgrounds  is  apparent 
in  many  parts  of  the  city.  City  planning 
applied  to  these  open  spaces  would  not 
permit  them  to  remain  bare  and  un- 
sightly, but  would  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  original  plan,  provide  for  shade 
trees,  grass  plots  and  other  suitable 
means  of  adornment  and  improvement. 

At  one  time  the  numerous  islands  of 
Boston  Harbor  were  well  wooded,  and 
thereby  successfully  resisted  the  de- 
structive action  of  the  waves.  Though 
the  present  state  and  city  authorities 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  trees  in  the  past,  and  the 
subsequent  heavy  expense  for  sea  walls 
that  had  to  be  built  to  prevent  the 
islands  from  being  washed  away  and 
the  channels  from  being  filled  up,  yet 
the  necessity  remains  for  reforestation. 
It  is  probable  that  a  planning  board 
could  present  to  the  Legislature  suffi- 
cient expert  scientific  evidence  to  con- 
vince it  that  tree-planting  on  the  islands 
is  an  important  part  of  harbor  develop- 
ment. 

If  the  long  view  had  been  taken  on 
the  subject  of  Boston's  water  supply, 
when  the  Wachusett  System  was  planned 
some  sixteen  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of 
over  $40,000,000  to  date,  we  would  at 
the  same  time  have  adopted  compulsory 
metred  service,  thus  starting  this  great 
improvement  on  a  sound  economic  basis; 
but  instead  the  short  view  was  taken, 
resulting  in  a  needless  waste  of  about 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  water,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  were  spending  millions 
to  increase  our  supply.  Scientific  plan- 
ning would  also  see  to  it  that  the  water 
supply  would  not  be  subject  to  contami- 
nation from  railroads,  as  is  the  case 


with  portions  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 
System. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  noise  is  a 
growing  evil,  and  must  be  dealt  with 
no  less  than  the  smoke  nuisance,  both 
of  which  can  be  modified  if  not  elimi- 
nated by  systematic  regulation  and 
control.  Public  sentiment  of  course 
would  need  to  be  behind  any  public 
body  which  undertook  this  work.  Such 
a  board  could  point  out  to  railroad  com- 
panies that  the  planting  of  trees  along 
the  railroad  banks,  wherever  possible, 
throughout  the  city  and  suburbs,  would 
materially  reduce  the  noise  from  trains. 
To  this  end,  early  electrification  would 
effectually  contribute.  It  might  be 
possible  to  get  the  City  Council  to  pass 
an  ordinance  requiring  all  milk  wagons 
or  other  vehicles  traversing  the  streets 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  to  be 
equipped  with  rubber  tires. 

No  city  of  its  size  is  more  abundantly 
supplied  with  places  of  amusement;  yet 
the  possibilities  of  grouping  have  been 
almost  entirely  neglected.  Excepting 
three  or  four,  our  theatres  have  been 
built  in  comparatively  recent  years, 
and  it  would  have  been  possible  under 
a  well-devised  plan  to  have  effectively 
grouped  at  least  some  of  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  serve  public  convenience 
as  well  as  to  add  features  of  interest 
and  beauty  to  our  streets.  The  public 
spirit  of  two  citizens  has,  in  Symphony 
Hall  and  the  Boston  Opera  House,  in- 
augurated an  amusement  centre,  but 
if  a  planning  board  had  existed  twenty 
years  ago,  how  much  more  might  have 
been  accomplished. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems 
confronting  such  a  board  will  be  the 
housing  of  the  people.  The  growth  of 
our  commerce  and  industry  will  attract 
immigrants  in  still  larger  numbers,  and 
this,  together  with  the  natural  increase, 
will  give  rise  to  a  steady  demand  for 
living  accommodation.  Therefore,  a 
planning  board  would  have  a  useful 
sphere  of  activity  in  directing  and  con- 
trolling the  type  of  future  dwelling 
houses  in  Boston.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  deal  with  old  slums,  but  measures 
can  be  taken  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
new  ones.  There  would  be  opportuni- 
ties to  encourage  the  creation  of  garden 
suburbs    through    the    cooperation  of 
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home-seekers,  on  lines  similar  to  these 
successful  undertakings  in  Germany  and 
England.  At  least,  the  planning  board 
could  carry  on  an  educational  work  and 
arouse  public  interest  in  this  method  of 
solving  the  housing  problem.  To  carry 
out  many  of  these  suggestions  would 
require  special  powers  to  be  conferred 
on  a  planning  board  or  other  authority. 

City  planning  has  to  do  with  the 
general  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
inhabitants.  A  city  planning  board 
must  have  an  eye  to  the  amenities  of 
life.  It  is  not  alone  industrial  and  com- 
mercial growth  that  will  make  a  city 
great.  The  standard  of  living,  the  degree 
of  contentment,  the  absence  of  grinding 
poverty,  permanency  of  employment  and 
opportunities  for  culture  are  no  less 
important  factors  in  building  up  the 
city.  Successful  City  planning  must 
enlist  the  services  of  the  sociologist  as 
well  as  the  engineer,  the  architect,  and 
the  landscape  artist.  To  apply  the 
principles  of  efficiency  to  city  growth 
will  be  part  of  the  work.  Plans  for 
getting  the  people  out  to  the  parks  and 
other  places  of  recreation  should  be 
put  into  effect.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
parkways  and  boulevards  for  automo- 
biles and  carriages;  their  cost  falls  in 
the  long  run  on  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  no  means  should  be  neglected  to 
foster  their  use  by  all  classes. 

It  is  a  narrow  view  of  civic  economy 


that  restricts  schools  to  the  children, 
excluding  their  parents  from  any  use  of 
them.  A  city  planning  board  should 
endeavor  to  make  every  school  a  civic 
centre  outside  school  hours  for  the 
grown-up  people  of  each  neighborhood. 
There  can  be  no  better  way  of  creating 
public  sentiment  favorable  to  wise  plan- 
ning and  development  than  by  getting 
the  people  together  for  intercourse  and 
recreation.  This  plan  has  proved  a 
popular  success  in  cities  where  it  has 
been  tried.  All  sorts  of  schemes  for 
civic  improvement  could  be  discussed 
and  sifted.  In  this  way  far-reaching 
plans  for  the  common  good  could  be 
tentatively  brought  before  the  people, 
and  when  the  time  comes,  voted  upon 
intelligently.  If  it  is  true  that  in  the  end 
public  opinion  rules,  we  cannot  expect 
those  who  rule  to  rise  above  the  public 
opinion  of  the  hour. 

Among  other  things,  a  Planning  Board 
would  form  a  clearing  house  not  only 
for  civic  improvement  schemes,  but 
for  new  work  in  all  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  city's  government,  thus 
preventing  overlapping  by  co-ordinating 
and  unifying  work  which  has  in  the  past 
been  carried  on  independently  and  with- 
out due  regard  to  ultimate  cost. 

A  city  is  always  in  the  making:  it 
is  never  completed.  Life  means  growth, 
so  that  city  planning  will  be  necessary 
while  the  city  lasts. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE 
TENEMENTS 

WINIFRED  GIBBS 

New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 

''The  teaching  of  cooking  and  hygiene  in  the  homes  by  visiting  teachers''  is  one  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Boston-1915  Charities  and  Correction  Conference.  The 
following  article  describes  the  successful  work  in  that  field  conducted  by  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor— Editor. 

ABOUT  five  years   ago   the   news-  less.    The  oldest  relief  association  in  the 

papers  of  New  York  City  aroused  city,  the  Association  for  Improving  the 

considerable   discussion   through   state-  Condition   of   the   Poor,   had  already 

ments   that   an   increasing   number   of  decided  that  there  was  "an  increasing 

children  were  going  to  school  breakfast-  number   of    under-nourished  children" 
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rather  than  "breakfastless"  children. 
William  H.  Allen,  at  that  time  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Association,  decided  that 
something  might  be  done  to  remedy 
conditions  through  instructions  to  the 
housekeeper,  arguing  that  possibly  some 
of  the  malnutrition  was  due  to  ignorance 
rather  than  to  actual  insufficiency  of 
income. 

A  dietitian  was  sent  into  the  field 
and  instructed  to  use  only  the  resources 
at  hand  and  to  strive  to  make  these 
resources  yield  a  maximum  of  health 
and  working  power.  Roughly  speaking, 
the  families  considered  fell  into  two 
groups,  the  dependent  and  the  self- 
supporting.  In  the  case  of  the  first, 
it  was  a  question  of  direction  of  proper 
use  of  relief  funds;  in  the  second,  of 
education  in  the  use  of  the  family's 
money.  A  subdivision  which  now  enters 
into  each  of  the  above  cases  is  the  feed- 
ing in  cases  of  disease.  Here  the  prob- 
lem is  more  difficult,  and  in  some  test 
cases  the  Association  is  spending  an 
increased  sum  per  capita  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  m  ght  be  done  under 
ideal  conditions.    In  most  cases,  how- 


ever, even  in  disease,  the  expenditure 
is  kept  at  the  rate  of  the  family  possi- 
bilities. 

The  years  have  marked  several  stages 
of  progress  in  this  experiment,  and  while 
there  have  been  discouragements,  prog- 
ress on  the  whole  has  been  gratifying, 
and  several  other  cities  are  taking  up 
the  work,  modifying  the  methods  to 
suit  their  individual  needs. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  home 
economics  is  family  independence.  The 
subjects  taught  include  the  right  use 
of  income,  planning  a  family  dietary, 
advantageous  purchase  of  food  and  best 
methods  of  cooking.  The  pupils  include 
mothers  of  families,  little  mothers  and 
other  home  helpers.  Individual  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  home,  classes  are 
conducted  in  home  kitchens,  and  groups 
are  taught  on  recreation  piers. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  dietaries 
are  arranged  both  as  to  cost  and  to 
nutritive  content.  In  the  cases  of  the 
minimum  diets  it  is  explained  that  they 
are  simply  to  maintain  a  balance,  while 
funds  are  at  a  low  ebb  and  that  an  in- 
crease in  cost  and  nutritive  value  is  desir- 
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able.  Summer  and  winter  lessons  are  ar- 
ranged to  suit  the  resources  of  the  family. 

The  possibilities  of  adapting  this  plan 
to  suit  different  localities  are  many. 
The  workers  may  co-operate  with  public 
school  courses,  mothers'  clubs,  settle- 
ments and  any  other  activity  which 
is  in  the  field  for  the  same  final  result. 

The  policy  of  any  relief  association  is 
now  very  largely  educational  and  relief 
given  is  believed  to  be  much  more 
valuable  if  it  carries  with  it  instruction 
which  will  hasten  the  time  of  self-respect 
and  independence  for  the  family.  This 
movement  of  popular  education  in  right 
feeding  will,  it  is  believed,  help  to  bring 
about  this  end.  The  question  of  how 
to  approach  the  women  themselves 
troubles  many  of  the  new  workers,  but 
the  writer  has  found  it  easy,  simply 
by  taking  it  for  granted  that  each 
woman  is  interested  in  the  questions 
of  the  day  and  that  she  would  like  to  feel 
herself  a  part  of  the  general  movement. 


THE  NEEDS  OF  OUR  PROBATION 

SYSTEM 

EDWIN  MULREADY 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Probation  Commission 

The  syllabus  of  the  Charities  and  Correction  Conference  of  Boston~19l5  devotes 
a  section  to  ''More  probation  work  and  more  effective  probation  work,'"  considered  under 
the  following  heads:  ''More  probation  officers,  probation  officers  appointed  only  on 
approval  of  the  State  Probation  Commission,  a  longer  period  of  probation,  and  stan- 
dardization of  the  kind  of  cases  that  shoidd  be  put  on  probation  or  given  a  suspended  fine.''' 
Mr.  Mulready's  article  develops  the  important  phases  of  these  recommendations. — Editor. 


PROBATION  is  a  recognized  part 
of  the  judicial  system  in  this  com- 
monwealth. It  has  proved  its 
value  through  more  than  thirty  years  of 
experience.  Outside  of  Massachusetts 
it  may  be  designated  as  an  experiment, 
but  here  it  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage  and  become  an  integral  part  of 
every  court. 

As  Massachusetts  took  the  initiative 
in  the  establishment  of  the  system,  this 


state  should  take  the  lead  in  making  the 
principle  of  probation  better  understood 
and  more  generally  applied  to  suitable 
cases  in  every  court  jurisdiction.  The 
practice  observed  in  the  Boston  courts 
has  a  far-reaching  influence  in  the  courts 
of  the  commonwealth.  While  conditions 
vary  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  the 
rule  that  governs  here  is  respected  every- 
where, and  hence  the  importance  of  our 
subject  is  apparent  to  those  interested 
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in  the  probation  canse  tlironghont  the 
state. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
probation  officers  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  a  revision  of  the  laws  gov- 
erning probation  matters,  and  this  was 
done  without  increasing  materially  the 
number  of  such  officials.  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  the  qualifications  of 
probation  officers  and  the  imperative 
need  for  greater  care  in  their  selection. 
While  no  one  will  minimize  the  import- 
ance of  this,  it  seems  opportune  at  this 
time  to  consider  the  need  for  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  probation 
officers.  It  is  possible  that  the  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  inferior  courts  of 
Suffolk  County  and  consequent  rear- 
rangement of  the  probation  work  here 
might  result  in  an  improvement  of  the 
service,  but  there  are  sections  of  the  city 
where  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
officers  is  the  only  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  where  it  would  mean  a  real,  practical 
economy  in  the  work  of  such  courts. 

A  committee,  acting  for  the  Institute 
of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  re- 
ported that  seventy -five  persons  was  the 
maximum  for  which  any  probation  offi- 
cer could  properly  care.  There  are  pro- 
bation officers  in  Boston  who  attempt  to 
supervise  more  than  four  times  that 
number,  and  the  work  is  constantly 
increasing. 

Seventy-three  thousand,  five  hundred 
and  twelve  criminal  cases  were  brought 
in  the  courts  of  Suffolk  County  last  year. 
Forty-nine  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-six  were  drunkenness  cases,  and 
of  this  number  24,232  were  released  by 
the  probation  officer  after  a  careful  in- 
vestigation without  an  appearance  in 
court.  This  simple  statement  of  the 
number  of  cases  conveys  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  undertaken  by 
the  probation  department  of  this  city. 

Last  year  the  total  cost  for  probation 
work  in  Suffolk  County  was  $41,900,  and 
there  was  received  by  the  probation 
officers  from  non-support,  restitution  and 
other  simi  ar  cases  the  sum  of  $28,771.10, 
making  the  net  cost  for  this  service 
$13,128.90;  or,  as  stated  in  other  words, 
the  net  cost  for  the  probation  work  in 
each  case  brought  before  the  court  was 
eighteen  cents,  and  the  net  cost  for  the 
work  of  the  probation  officer  in  the  total 


numl)er  of  cases  (8,8()9)  was  $2.25  for 
each  case. 

Each  probation  officer  in  Suffolk 
County  is  called  upon  to  consider  annu- 
ally an  average  of  3,063  cases  and  at  the 
same  time  supervise  the  conduct  of  an 
average  of  369  persons. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  maximum 
number  of  persons  over  whom  proper 
supervision  can  be  exercised  by  an  indi- 
vidual officer  depends  entirely  upon  the 
geographical  location  or  residence  of  the- 
probationers.  Instead  of  this  being  a 
geographical  question,  is  it  not  more  a 
question  of  psychology?  Into  how  many 
parts  may  a  probation  officer  divide  his 
interest  and  at  the  same  time  exert  a 
controlling  influence  upon  his  proba- 
tioners .^^ 

Probation  is  almost  entirely  a  question 
of  personal  influence.  The  influence  of 
the  orator  who  moves  an  audience  of  ten 
thousand  is  fleeting  and  temporary,  while 
that  of  the  social  worker  is  designed  to  be 
lasting  and  permanent  in  its  effects. 

While  we  do  not  hesitate  to  criticize 
the  work  of  the  probation  officers,  is 
it  not  fair  to  say  that  this  branch  of  the 
public  service  is  terribly  overloaded.^ 
The  number  of  cases,  the  object  to  be 
attained  and  the  trifling  per  capita  cost, 
all  call  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
officers  in  the  field. 

The  probation  officer  is  the  confidential 
agent  of  the  court  in  which  he  works. 
Some  have  said  that  "he  is  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  court."  He  should,  therefore, 
be  appointed  by  the  court  and  hold  his 
position  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
court.  While  the  wisdom  of  this  sug- 
gestion has  been  attacked  in  some 
quarters,  and  while  there  are  many 
judges  who  would  be  pleased  to  be  re- 
lieved of  this  onerous  duty,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  in  Massachusetts  at 
least,  the  law  in  this  respect  should 
remain  as  at  present. 

While  we  believe  that  this  principle 
will  work  for  the  greatest  good  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  we  realize  that  the 
growth  of  probation  principles  has  con- 
vinced those  most  interested  that  there 
is  a  necessity  for  more  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  probation  officer.  It  has  been 
suggested,  therefore,  that  there  should  be 
some  examination  designed  to  test  the 
ability  of  the  appointee  and  the  suita- 
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bility  of  the  appointment.  Some  have 
thought  that  this  examination  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  an  eligible  list  of  candidates 
presented  to  the  court.  It  has  been  stated 
that  in  some  communities,  where  it  is 
provided  that  these  appointments  shall 
be  made  after  a  competitive  examination 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
real  examination  has  been  conducted 
either  directly  or  under  the  supervision 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  probation  affairs 
at  such  places.  Another  suggestion  was 
to  have  an  eligible  list  prepared  (after 
competitive  examination)  by  the  Pro- 
bation Commission,  such  examination  to 
take  place  in  the  locality  where  the  ap- 
pointment is  to  be  made. 

The  justice  of  the  court  is,  in  most 
cases,  a  very  busy  man,  with  many 
important  duties  to  perform  entirely 
outside  of  his  judicial  position.  The 
justice,  therefore,  is  called  upon  to  select 
from  many  applicants  a  person  for  this 
important  work,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
necessarily  a  choice  without  that  feeling 
of  satisfaction  that  must  come  after  an 
appointment  made  with  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  qualifications  of  the  appointee. 
In  communities  where  there  are  legally 
organized  probation  boards  or  commis- 
sions, it  might  be  well  to  arrange  the 
matter  of  appointment  so  that  the  jus- 
tice may  in  his  selection  have  the  benefit 
of  the  judgment  and  good  offices  of  such 
a  board  or  commission. 

If  it  is  conceded  that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  some  sort  of  an  examination,  it  would 
seem  that  in  Massachusetts,  at  least, 
the  examination  made  directly  by  the 
Probation  Commission  would  be  found 
preferable  to  one  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  period  of  probation  cannot  be 
inflexible.  As  well  ask  the  surgeon  or 
physician  to  name  the  number  of  days 
required  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
his  patient  as  to  ask  the  court  to  set 
the  term  in  which  an  offender  against 
the  law  would  reform.  For  convenience 
it  is  well  to  fix  a  time  at  the  end  of  which 
the  case  would  again  be  brought  forward 
automatically  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  court;  and  even  this  term 
should  be  of  sufficient  length  to  allow 
time  for  the  study  of  the  case  by  the 
probation  officer  and   also   an  oppor- 


tunity to  apply  the  proper  remedy. 
This  cannot  be  done  in  any  ordinary 
probation  case  in  one  week  or  in  one 
month,  and  so  our  plea  should  be  for  a 
substantial  probation  period,  always  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  object  of  probation — the 
reform  of  the  individual  offender. 

The  kind  of  cases  that  should  be  put 
on  probation  must  remain  a  discretionary 
power  of  the  court,  from  the  fact  that 
the  placing  of  a  person  on  probation  is 
as  much  a  judicial  act  as  is  the  sentencing 
of  a  person  to  prison. 

As  a  standard  of  the  kind  of  cases  that 
should  be  put  on  probation,  the  following 
rule  has  been  approved:  "Before  recom- 
mending probation  in  a  case,  the  officer 
should  be  satisfied  that  such  disposition 
can  be  made  with  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  community;  and  further, 
that  the  past  history  and  present  dispo- 
sition of  the  person  investigated  indicates 
that  he  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
reform  without  punishment,  and  that 
he  will  comply  with  the  conditions  of  his 
probation." 

There  are  at  least  two  kinds  of  pro- 
bation: First,  ordinary  probation,  where 
an  attempt  is  made  to  reform,  or  in  many 
cases  form,  the  character  of  the  individual. 
Second,  cases  where  the  justice  and  the 
probation  officer  are  convinced  that  a 
fine  will  provide  a  sufficient  restraint, 
and  where  it  is  also  found  that  the 
person  under  consideration  has  not  the 
money  to  pay  the  fine.  A  wise  discrim- 
ination must  be  employed  between  these 
cases  in  order  that  the  proper  remedy 
may  be  applied  to  each  individual  case. 

In  the  first  class  it  is  important  that 
the  probation  officer  recommending  pro- 
bation should  have  a  very  definite  plan 
of  action  in  mind  before  it  is  decreed  that 
the  person  should  be  placed  on  probation. 
This  plan  should  be  made  known  to  the 
justice  when  the  court  is  considering 
the  disposition  of  the  case,  and,  of 
course,  should  meet  with  his  approval. 
Careful  attention  at  this  period  in  the 
history  of  the  case  will  tend  to  make 
the  case  a  success  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  community  as  well  as  of  the 
individual. 

Probation  to  provide  time  for  the 
payment  of  a  fine  is  simply  a  question 
of  public  policy.  The  court  has  decreed 
that  the  payment  of  a  fine  is  all  that  is 
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required  to  fulfill  the  ends  of  justice, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  sound  public 
policy  to  send  an  individual  to  jail 
because  he  is  without  money  to  pay. 
The  probation  officer  then  stands  between 
the  individual  and  the  prison  door  and 
receives  (not  collects)  the  money  when 
the  individual  has  it  in  his  power  to 
pay.  Last  year  $25,379.89  was  received 
from  men  and  women  who  thus  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  them  by  the  court. 

The  Departmental  Committee  of  Eng- 
land, reporting  on  the  probation  work  of 


that  country,  said:  "The  probation 
officer  must  be  a  picked  man  or  woman, 
endowed  not  only  with  intelligence  and 
zeal,  but  in  a  high  degree  with  sympathy 
and  tact  and  firmness.  On  his  or  her 
individuality  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
system  depends.  Probation  is  what  the 
officer  makes  it." 

If  I  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  a  com- 
mon expression,  I  would  say  that  in 
Massachusetts  probation  work  is  a  sys- 
tem of  "team  work,"  and  requires  in  its 
administration  the  best  combined  efforts 
of  the  courts  and  the  probation  officers. 


PLAY-GOING  FOR  WORKING 

PEOPLE 

LESTER  FRANCIS  SCOTT 

Secretary  People's  Institute 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  Conference  of  Boston- 
1915  is  ''an  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  special  performances  in  our  regular  theaters 
at  lower  rates,  or  at  reduced  rates,  for  current  plays''  Mr.  Scott's  article  tells  how 
the  People's  Institute  in  New  York  City  secured  low  rate  privileges  for  those  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  regular  box  office  prices. — Editor. 


THE  People's  Institute  in  New  York 
City,  to  quote  the  founder,  Charles 
Sprague  Smith,  was  organized 
"to  promote  the  solution  of  present 
social  problems  by  furnishing  systematic 
instruction  in  practical  social  science 
and  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  continued  and  expanded 
as  an  instrument  of  orderly  democratic 
progress  and  for  the  promotion  of  the 
higher  life  of  the  people." 

Fourteen  years  ago  the  People's  Forum 
and  the  People's  Church  first  began  their 
meetings  in  the  great  hall  of  Cooper 
Union.  These  two  activities  compre- 
hended the  civic,  social  and  ethical  work 
of  the  People's  Institute. 

Beginning  with  an  experiment  in 
Shakesperian  recital  in  a  small  room  at 
Cooper  Union  a  few  years  ago,  the  recrea- 
tive work  of  the  Institute  expanded  into 
what  later  became  the  People's  Institute 
Department  of  Drama  and  Music.  This 
department  was  started  with  the  belief 


that  the  really  great  things  in  art,  drama 
and  music  were  being  denied  to  the  man 
of  small  means  and  especially  to  the 
immigrant,  because  of  prohibitive  ad- 
mission prices.  The  problem  of  the 
leisure  time  activities  of  working  people 
did  not,  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of 
this  department,  loom  as  large  in  the 
minds  of  social  workers  as  it  does  today. 
We  now  recognize  that  the  founding  of 
the  new  department  was  the  beginning 
of  an  answer  to  the  eternal  question — 
"How  shall  the  laboring  man  spend  his 
few  leisure  hours  profitably?" 

Two  things  the  Institute  hoped  to 
accomplish:  First,  to  secure  for  wage- 
earners,  students  and  teachers,  admission 
to  the  best  dramatic,  musical  and  art 
events  at  a  price  which  they  could  afford 
to  pay;  second,  to  build  up  an  audience 
that  would  insure  to  the  theatrical  or 
concert  managers  the  success  of  a  worthy 
play  or  musical  production.  The  first 
of  these  objects  was  achieved  with  com- 
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parative  ease.  The  second,  for  reasons 
which  will  appear  later,  has  never  been 
an  entire  success. 

Co-operation  was  the  keynote  of  the 
administration  of  the  Department  of 
Drama  and  Music  since  its  inception. 
It  was  necessary  to  approach  theatrical 
managers  and  to  show  them  that  it  was 
good  business  to  allow  the  Institute  to 
handle  tickets  for  them,  to  be  sold  at 
a  reduced  rate  to  people  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  regular  box-office  prices, 
because  it  might  often  insure  the  success 
of  a  very  worthy  presentation.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  early  evenings 
of  the  week — Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday— are  usually  nights 
when  a  theatrical  manager  must  liberally 
"paper"  his  house  in  order  to  give  it 
an  appearance  of  being  "full."  It  was 
much  better  business  for  the  manager 
to  accept  fifty  per  cent  of  the  regular 
price  of  his  seats  than  to  distribute  passes 
so  these  seats  might  be  occupied.  During 
the  years  that  the  Department  of  Drama 
and  Music  was  in  operation  several 
plays,  which  would  otherwise  have  failed 


early  in  their  careers,  and  which  were 
selected  by  the  committee  on  selection 
because  of  their  general  excellence,  were 
insured  a  lengthy  run  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  Institute;  many  plays  which  were 
produced  and  failed  could  have  been 
saved  by  the  attendance  of  the  People's 
Institute  audience,  had  not  the  committee 
on  selection  rejected  them  because  of 
their  lack  of  merit.  Later  on,  this  same 
ability  to  throw  the  People's  Institute 
audience  to  one  play  or  another,  stood 
in  the  way  of  further  progress  along 
lines  which  the  founders  of  the  depart- 
ment had  hoped  for,  and  did  not  tend 
to  establish  amicable  relations  between 
the  theatrical  managers  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Institute.  In  fact, 
during  all  the  years  of  the  operation  of 
the  department,  the  committee  on  selec- 
tion was  a  bone  of  contention  between 
the  Institute  authorities  and  the  theat- 
rical managers.  It  was  comparatively 
easy  to  secure  reduced  rates  to  theatrical 
productions,  but  the  manager  felt,  and 
justly  so,  that  a  rejection  by  the  com- 
mittee on  selection  went  a  long  way 
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toward  accomplishing  the  failure  of  a 
play.  Of  course,  the  verdicts  of  the 
committee  were  not  published,  but  if  a 
popular  play  was  not  advertised  by  the 
Department  of  Drama  and  Music  on 
the  circulars  which  it  sent  out,  the  infer- 
ence of  the  People's  Institute  audiences 
was  that  the  play  had  probably  been 
rejected. 

In  the  beginning,  a  large  general 
committee  was  formed,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  public  schools,  the 
clergy,  labor  and  social  organizations, 
to  have  the  general  administration  of 
the  department  in  their  hands.  Dr. 
William  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  was  its  chairman.  A 
small  executive  committee  was  then 
selected  from  among  members  of  the 
general  committee  to  attend  to  the  active 
administration.  From  members  of  the 
executive  committee,  the  committee  on 
selection  of  plays  was  chosen.  On  this 
committee  there  were  representatives 
of  all  the  activities  which  co-ordinated 
in  the  formation  of  the  general  committee 


— dramatic  critics,  labor  leaders,  clergy- 
men and  teachers.  Using  settlements, 
labor  headquarters,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s, 
libraries  and  public  schools  as  distrib- 
uting centers,  and  through  their  co- 
operation, the  Institute  sent  out  to  its 
members  printed  slips  of  different  plays. 
These  slips  carried  an  announcement  of 
the  play,  the  regular  price  of  seats  and 
the  reduction  to  be  obtained  through 
the  use  of  the  slip.  They  were  issued 
only  for  plays  which  had  been  selected 
by  the  committee  on  selection.  Plays 
were  chosen  by  the  school  representa- 
tives for  school  children;  other  plays 
were  endorsed  for  adults.  The  Depart- 
ment made  no  attempt  to  issue  slips  for 
musical  comedies,  as  the  managers  found 
that  this  type  of  play  was  either  a  great 
success  and  drew  full  houses  at  regular 
box-office  rates,  or  was  a  flat  failure  and 
had  no  lengthy  run. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  many 
of  these  tickets  were  used  during  the 
first  two  years.  Roughly  it  was  esti- 
mated at  over  one  hundred  thousand  a 
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year.  On  presentation  at  the  box  office, 
the  slip  entitled  the  holder  to  a  reduction 
for  that  particular  play  and  was  accepted 
as  part  payment  for  the  ticket.  The 
managers  themselves  assumed  the  actual 
cost  of  circularizing,  printing  and  dis- 
tributing slips.  The  slips,  which  bore 
serial  numbers,  were  returned  to  the 
Institute  for  purposes  of  record. 

After  the  first  two  years  the  depart- 
ment found  that  ticket  scalpers  were 
taking  advantage  of  this  system  of  dis- 
tribution; that  slips  were  being  sold 
from  small  cigar  stores  and  other  dis- 
tributing agencies  for  cut-rate  tickets. 
One  particularly  flagrant  case  was 
discovered  in  which  the  manager  of  a 
large  cigar  factory  ordered  quantities 
of  slips  for  his  employes  and  then  sold 
them  for  ten  cents  apiece  to  ticket 
scalpers. 

This  necessitated  a  rearrangement  of 
the  system,  as  neither  the  managers  nor 
the  Institute  wished  to  continue  this 
sort  of  an  arrangement.  The  Institute 
next  adopted  a  system  of  membership 
cards.  These  cards  were  sold  to  wage- 
earners,  students  and  teachers  at  twenty- 
five  cents  apiece,  and  were  good  for  the 
entire  season  from  October  to  October, 
including  admissions  to  the  Eden  Musee, 
summer  amusements  at  Coney  Island, 
the  trip  by  water  around  Manhattan 
Island,  theaters,  operas  and  concerts. 
These  cards  were  all  numbered,  duplicate 
cards  were  kept  in  the  offices  of  the 
Institute,  being  filed  alphabetically;  a 
triplicate  file  was  kept  consecutively 
numbered.  This  system  was  inaugurated 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  tracing  of  cards 
in  case  of  complaint  or  inquiry.  The 
card  was  presented  at  the  box  office  and 
a  ticket  there  obtained  at  the  reduced 
rate.  If  the  man  in  the  box  office  thought 
the  holder  of  the  card  was  not  entitled 
to  membership,  he  would  report  his 
number  to  the  Institute,  which  would 
trace  the  card,  and  if  the  contention  was 
sustained,  such  card  would  be  revoked. 
As  the  organization  increased  in  num- 
bers, some  people  not  entitled  to  hold 
cards  secured  them.  The  Institute  also 
found  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  holders 
of  cards  to  argue  with  box-office  men 
and  to  complain  that  they  were  receiving 
seats  inferior  to  those  given  people  who 
paid  full  price.    This  system  also  caused 


considerable  trouble  to  the  managers  of 
theaters,  as  many  holders  of  cards  would 
present  them  while  standing  in  line  with 
other  patrons  of  the  theater,  who  had 
to  pay  full  price  for  seats,  the  latter  class 
wondering  at  the  "graft"  (as  it  appeared) 
which  enabled  some  persons  to  secure 
seats  at  reduced  rates  for  which  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  full  price. 

The  card-holding  membership  last  year 
amounted  to  something  over  twelve 
thousand.  Each  card  entitled  the  holder 
to  two  tickets  for  each  production. 
There  was  no  means  of  ascertaining  how 
often  each  card  was  used  and  there  was 
no  way  of  estimating  the  number  of 
admissions  secured  by  this  method,  as 
each  card  was  probably  presented 
repeatedly. 

Settlements,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  labor 
union  headquarters,  schoolhouses  and 
libraries  were  made  distributing  agencies, 
and  announcements  of  plays  selected  by 
the  committee  were  sent  out  to  all  such 
agencies,  where  they  were  posted.  Mem- 
bers of  these  groups,  desiring  to  attend 
certain  plays,  sent  their  orders  to  the 
main  office,  where  they  were  filled  from 
consignments  of  tickets  sent  from  the 
theaters,  on  the  plan  of  "first  come, 
first  served."  This  method  of  distribu- 
tion proved  to  be  a  most  satisfactory 
one,  as  it  avoided  any  complaints  of 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  People's 
Institute,  and  made  practicable  a  real 
censorship  with  regard  to  children.  For 
example,  taking  a  settlement  as  a  dis- 
tributing point,  if  the  head  worker  of 
the  settlement  did  not  believe  that  a 
play  selected  by  the  committee  was 
suitable  for  children,  he  did  not  post  that 
play  and  ordered  no  tickets  for  it.  The 
reduction  on  tickets  varied  from  thirty- 
three  and  one  third  per  cent  to  fifty  per 
cent.  Beside  this,  an  allowance  was 
made  by  the  managers  on  all  tickets  sold 
to  cover  the  cost  of  operation. 

The  large  theater-going  audience,  cre- 
ated from  an  entirely  new  section  of  the 
population  by  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Drama  and  Music,  was 
the  answer  to  the  first  question  in  the 
minds  of  the  founders  of  the  department 
—how  to  secure  for  wage-earners,  stu- 
dents and  teachers  admission  to  the  best 
in  drama,  music  and  art  at  a  price  which 
they  can  afford  to  pay.   But,  as  has  been 
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said  earlier,  it  was  found  practically 
impossible  to  overcome  the  dissatisfac- 
tion among  managers  due  to  the  rejection 
of  certain  plays  by  the  committee  on 
selection.  The  administration  of  this 
department  was  not  always  smooth 
sailing.  The  minds  of  members  of  the 
committee  and  those  of  producers  and 
managers  of  theatrical  attractions  did 
not  always  work  along  the  same  lines. 
The  same  set  of  facts  taken  as  a  premise 
and  followed  to  what  seemed  to  both 
sides  to  be  a  logical  conclusion,  often 
arrived  at  points  as  diametrically  oppo- 
site as  the  poles. 

A  new  organization,  with  the  object  of 
accomplishing  the  same  results  as  the 
People's  Institute  Department  of  Drama 
and  Music,  was  launched  during  the 
spring  of  1910  by  the  theatrical  managers 
themselves  and  was  given  support  and 
impetus  by  several  large  Jewish  labor 
organizations.  This  organization  secured 
for  wage-earners  reduced  rates  to  certain 
plays,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
employed  by  the  People's  Institute. 
In  one  way  it  differs,  for  it  left  out  the 
committee  of  selection,  which,  of  course, 
exactly  suited  the  needs  of  managers. 
With  this  organization  in  flourishing 
condition,  the  managers  were  in  position 
to  refuse  to  deal  with  the  Department  of 
Drama  and  Music  of  the  People's  Insti- 
tute. A  combination  was  effected  by 
the  Institute  department  with  the  new 
organization,  known  as  the  Wage  Earners 
Theater  Leagues.  This  joint  body  looks 
over  all  the  administrative  work  of  the 
People's  Institute  Department  of  Drama 
and  Music,  the  only  stipulation  regarding 
the  selection  being  that  representatives 
of  public  schools  continue  to  select  plays 
which  might  be  offered  students  in  the 
public  schools  of  Greater  New  York. 


This  new  movement  has  continued 
throughout  the  summer  to  offer  to  wage- 
earners  practically  the  same  sort  of 
dramatic  entertainment  g'ven  them 
under  the  Department  of  Drama  and 
Music  of  the  People's  Institute.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  will  happen  when 
a  manager  insists  upon  the  new  league 
offering  for  sale  tickets  to  a  questionable 
presentation. 

These  are  the  definite  results  of  the 
founding  of  the  People's  Institute  of 
Drama  and  Music:  It  has  called  the 
attention  of  managers  to  the  vast  num- 
bers of  wage  earners  in  any  large  city 
that  can  be  made  part  of  their  regular 
clientele,  provided  only  that  the  price 
of  admission  to  the  theaters  is  placed 
within  their  reach.  It  has  also  proved 
that  such  an  audience  will  support  plays 
of  a  certain  recognized  standard  to  such 
an  extent  that  their  success  is  in- 
sured. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Department 
of  Drama  and  Music,  as  it  was  originally 
conceived,  was  the  foundation  of  a 
People's  Theater,  in  which  might  be 
presented  the  best  in  drama  and  music, 
provided  it  had  been  proved  that  success 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary 
commercial  theater.  This  goal  has  not 
been  reached,  nor  has  it  been  forgotten 
by  those  in  charge  of  the  work  of  pro- 
moting the  ideals  of  the  founder  of  the 
People's  Institute.  And  if  the  new 
organization  should  ultimately  fail  be- 
cause of  its  inability  to  select  from 
among  the  plays  offered  only  those 
which  attain  a  certain  definite  standard, 
it  may  be  necessary  for  the  People's 
Institute  to  re-establish  its  Department 
of  Drama  and  Music  with  the  object  of 
eventually  establishing  a  People's 
Theater. 


THE  TEACHERS'  REFERENCE  ROOM 
AT  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


HORACE  G.  WADLIN 

-  Librarian 

The  increased  service  being  rendered  by  the  Teachers'  Reference  Room  at  the  Public 
Library  is  largely  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Education  Conference  of  Roston-1915, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  project  on  the  1911  program  calling  for  a  central  library  for 
teachers. — Editor. 


THE  Teachers'  Reference  Room  at 
the  Central  Public  Library,  Copley 
Square,  contains  selected  reference 
books,  of  value  to  teachers  in  their  work, 
under  the  following  classified  heads: 

a.   The  history  and  theory  of  education. 
h.  Psychology. 

c.  Pedagogical  method. 

d.  Reference  books  required  in  university  extension 

courses. 

e.  Books  required  by  teachers  in  their  immediate 

work. 

/.    Reference   books   on   the   principal  subjects 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools. 

g.  A  partial  collection  of  the  text-books  in  use  in 

the  public  schools. 

h.  A  reference  set  of  the  best  books  for  children, 

in  special  editions. 

Eighteen  of  the  best  educational  peri- 
odicals are  filed  in  the  room  for  reading, 
regularly  as  received.  Besides  these  books 
and  magazines  which  are  reserved  for 
use  at  the  reading  tables  within  the  room, 
there  are  books  upon  the  shelves  imme- 
diately available  for  circulation,  relating 
to  the  following  classified  subjects: 

a.  The    theory    and    practice    of  kindergarten 

teaching. 

b.  Story  telling. 

c.  Music  for  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 

The  reading  tables  are  arranged  for 
use  at  all  times,  including  evenings  and 
Sundays,  and  the  attendants  are  espe- 
cially familiar  with  the  collection,  and 
prepared  to  give  such  assistance  as  may 
be  required  in  enabling  readers  to  use 
it.  It  is  adapted  for  use  by  teachers  in 
general  professional  study,  for  special 
reading  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  cur- 
rent educational  thought,  and  in  the  prep- 
aration of  class  work. 

The  room  is  easily  accessible,  on  the 
second  or  principal  floor  of  the  building, 


opening  from  the  Children's  Reading 
Room,  which  itself  opens  from  the  corri- 
dor at  the  head  of  the  main  stairway. 
It  is  not  newly  opened.  It  has  been 
maintained  for  school  reference  use  since 
1898.  The  transference  of  the  educational 
magazines  for  sole  use  there,  in  order  to 
promote  the  special  convenience  of 
teachers  is,  however,  recent,  and  the 
placing  upon  the  shelves  of  special  collec- 
tions of  pedagogical  works  is  also  a  new 
feature.  While  these  books  are  princi- 
pally for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  on 
account  of  their  character  will  be  mainly 
used  by  them,  nevertheless  the  older 
pupils  in  the  schools  or  other  readers  or 
students  who  wish  to  make  studious  use 
of  such  reference  works,  are  not  refused 
admission  to  the  room,  since  the  public 
library  is  not  for  a  class  and  its  privileges 
are  necessarily  open  to  all. 

Apart  from  the  special  collection  placed 
in  this  room,  the  library  contains  large 
numbers  of  volumes  on  similar  subjects, 
which  are  kept  in  the  stacks  or  elsewhere 
in  the  building.  Any  of  these  may  be 
called  for  by  readers  for  use  in  the  room, 
and  reservations  may  be  made  there  of 
books  on  particular  subjects  which  may 
be  required  by  teachers  in  special  inves- 
tigation. It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
place  on  the  shelves  of  any  one  room  all 
the  books  of  importance  appropriate  to 
such  a  collection.  It  is,  however,  in- 
tended to  keep  there  the  more  important 
books  in  each  class,  to  enlarge  the  reser- 
vations by  new  publications,  which  may 
here  be  examined  as  soon  as  received, 
and  to  make  the  main  stack  collections 
in  the  same  field  of  literature  available 
for  use  there  in  connection  with  the 
others. 
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Teachers  may  aid  in  increasing  the 
value  of  this  room  by  suggesting  desir- 
able books  for  purchase  which  in  their 
judgment  are  appropriate  to  such  a 
collection.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
library  to  buy  all  current  publications 
in  the  field  of  pedagogy  which  are 
supposed  to  be  useful  to  teachers  in  their 
work.  Sometimes,  however,  titles  escape 
our  notice,  and  suggestions  are  helpful. 

Teachers  may  also  assist  by  making 
known  to  others  what  they  have  found 
helpful.  Thus,  those  for  whom  the  room 
is  especially  provided  may  share  in  the 
responsibility  for  its  enlarged  usefulness. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to 
certain  privileges  heretofore  offered  by 
the  library  to  teachers.  Many  teachers 
already  appreciate  these,  but  others 
either  do  not  know  of  their  existence,  or 
have  never  used  them.    They  include: 

1.  Deposit  collections  of  books  which  may  be  sent 

to  the  schools  upon  the  request  of  teachers 
for  class  use,  or  for  their  personal  use. 

2.  Portfolios  of  pictures  on  various  subjects  which 

will  also  be  sent  on  deposit,  if  requested. 

3.  Pupils  will  be  received  in  classes  at  the  Central 

Library,  by  appointment,  for  instruction  in 
the  use  of  the  library  by  means  of  familiar 
talks  on  book  classification,  cataloguing,  etc. 

During  the  year  ending  January  31, 
1911,  as  in  previous  years,  many  such 
visits  were  made.  One  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  portfolios  of 
pictures  were  sent  to  the  public  schools, 
and  the  circulation  of  books  through  the 
schools  from  the  Central  Library  and 
branches  numbered  104,201  volumes. 
At  the  branch  libraries  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  schools,  books  are 
from  time  to  time  reserved  on  special 
shelves,  upon  the  request  of  teachers, 
for  reference  use  by  pupils. 

Each  year  the  custodians  of  branches 
visit  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving applications  for  registration  from 
the  pupils,  upon  which  cards  may  be 
issued  entitling  the  holders  to  borrow 
books  from  the  library;  and  frequent 
visits  are  made  at  other  times  to  discover 
what  books  are  required  in  connection 
with    current    subjects    of  instruction. 


Thus  the  branches  form  neighborhood 
centers  for  meeting  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  schools  near  them.  For  example, 
the  branches  contain  popular  collections 
of  mounted  pictures,  supplementing  the 
main  collection  at  the  Central  Library, 
and  from  this  source  nearly  twenty 
thousand  pictures  are  annually  leaned  to 
teachers  for  use  in  class  work.  Printed 
lists  of  such  pictures  are  supplied  in 
order  that  selections  may  be  easily  made. 

For  many  years  the  library  has  sought 
the  closest  co-operation  with  the  schools, 
and  has  in  various  ways  offered  friendly 
assistance  to  teachers  and  pupils.  It 
regards  this  co-operation  as  an  important 
phase  of  its  work. 

The  arrangements  for  such  assistance 
have  never  been  taxed  to  their  limit. 
For  example,  in  the  circulation  of  pic- 
tures from  the  Central  Library,  referred 
to  above,  the  demands  during  the  year 
came  from  but  108  schools  out  of  more 
than  300,  and  many  teachers  have  never 
yet  used  the  collections  offered  by  the 
library.  The  deposits  of  books  at  the 
schools  were  made  in  response  to  requests 
from  but  577  teachers,  out  of  more  than 
2,700  in  service.  Special  cards  are,  upon 
request,  issued  to  any  teacher,  permit- 
ting the  issue  for  professional  use  of  six 
books  at  a  time  to  be  retained  four  weeks, 
as  compared  with  two  books  to  be  re- 
tained two  weeks,  the  privilege  enjoyed 
by  borrowers  in  general;  but  not  more 
than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
hold  such  cards,  available  for  present  use. 

These  comparisons  are  not  made  in 
criticism.  Undoubtedly  many  teachers 
are  able  to  procure  from  other  sources 
such  books  as  they  want.  As  a  class 
they  are  occupied  with  pressing  duties, 
which,  in  many  cases,  leave  little  time 
for  systematic  reading  outside  the  lines 
of  daily  routine;  and  such  aid  as  the 
library  offers  is  of  course  less  important 
in  some  grades  than  in  others.  The  use 
of  the  existing  privileges  amply  justifies 
their  continuance,  but  cultivation  by 
deeper  ploughing  is  obviously  suggested 
rather  than  extension  of  acreage. 


A  "MODEL"  BUSINESS  STREET 
FOR  BOSTON 


THOMAS  F.  ANDERSON 


AT  a  recent  gathering  of  local  busi- 
L\  ness  men  I  made  a  suggestion  that 
X  JL  in  no  way  could  Boston-1915 
render  a  better  service  to  the  city  than 
by  giving  us  a  "model"  retail  business 
street. 

In  these  days  we  are  continually 
preaching  better  business  efficiency  and 
higher  ideals  of  salesmanship  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  we  do  not  seem  to 
pay  quite  so  much  attention  to  the 
more  physical  aspects  of  our  commer- 
cial life;  consequently,  there  is,  and  has 
always  been  in  Boston,  a  lamentable 
lack  of  architectural  co-ordination,  a 
haphazard  system  of  street  lighting  and 
a  positively  disgraceful  want  of  harmony 
and  of  ccmmon  sense  in  the  construction 
and  care  of  our  sidewalks  in  the  so-called 
"retail"  district. 

If  downtown  Boston  is  to  be  made  to 
appear  as  a  harmonious  whole  by  1915, 
or  any  other  date  in  the  near  future,  the 
work  of  reform  has  got  to  be  started 
pretty  soon;  and  while  it  would  take 
many  years  to  bring  all,  or  the  greater 
portion  of  our  retail  business  section 
into  such  harmonious  relations,  it  ought 
to  be  comparatively  easy  to  select  one 
short  but  important  street — like  Temple 
Place  or  Winter  Street — and  induce 
the  owners  of  the  buildings,  the  mer- 
chants who  rent  or  lease  them,  the  gas 
and  electric  light  companies  and  the 
city  government  itself,  to  co-operate  in 
making  the  thoroughfare  an  "official" 
model  for  the  future  improvement  of 
business  Boston  along  these  lines. 

The  ideal  way  to  establish  such  a 
model  thoroughfare,  of  course,  would 
be  to  build  it  over  entirely,  seeing  that 
we  can  no  longer  create  absolutely  new 
streets  in  our  crowded  business  section; 
but  the  cost  of  this,  naturally,  w^ould 
be  practically  prohibitive. 

My  idea  would  be  to  decide  first, 
through  a  jury  of  experts,  on  the  best 
kind  of  street  paving  and  sidewalk 
material    available — perhaps    the  new 


leather-scrap  paving  that  is  being  suc- 
cessfully tried  out  in  some  foreign  cities 
might  prove  to  be  the  ideal  thing  for 
vehicle  traffic — and  then  induce  the  city 
authorities  to  lay  it. 

Then  the  illuminating  companies 
should  come  along  and  do  their  part — 
both  electricity  and  gas  being  used  in 
the  proper  proportions,  perhaps,  and 
giving  the  "ideal"  street  a  flood  of  illu- 
mination that  would  make  it  even  more 
attractive  at  the  end  of  our  short  winter 
days,  and  during  the  evening,  than  in 
the  daytime.  The  artistic  "bunch" 
lights  that  are  in  vogue  in  Los  Angeles 
could  be  used  effectively,  and  possibly 
supplemented  with  strings  of  single 
incandescent  lamps  thrown  across  the 
street  in  graceful  arches,  such  as  I  have 
seen  in  single-tax  Vancouver  and  other 
progressive  cities. 

If  the  street  selected  were  not  too 
wide,  it  could  be  roofed  with  glass, 
making  it  a  sort  of  fairy  arcade  and 
making  the  need  of  umbrellas  entirely 
superfluous.  When  the  business  effi- 
ciency experts  get  around  to  it,  they  will 
probably  figure  out  for  us  how  many 
horsepower  of  human  energy  is  tempo- 
rarily checked  and  how  many  hours  of 
valuable  time  irretrievably  w^asted 
through  the  lost  momentum  caused  by 
uplifted  umbrellas,  say  in  Winter  Street. 

A  model  street  with  model  paving 
should,  of  course,  be  kept  as  immacu- 
lately clean  as  one  of  those  Avhite  door- 
steps that  line  the  canals  in  Amsterdam 
or  Rotterdam.  It  should  not  only  be 
hygienically  swept,  at  a  time  when  few 
are  abroad,  but  there  should  be  always 
on  duty  by  day  a  corps  of  neatly-uni- 
formed attendants  to  remove  instantly 
all  papers  and  other  rubbish  deposited 
by  the  thoughtless  or  ignorant.  Vacuum 
cleaning — for  that  would  probably  be 
the  system  used — should  be  followed  by 
liberal  flushing  from  standpipes,  as  in- 
Paris;  and  if  a  stream  of  pure  water 
could  run  down  the  gutters  continually, 
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as  in  Salt  Lake  City,  helping  to  sweeten 
the  atmosphere  and  automatically  re- 
moving some  of  the  accumulated  dust 
and  debris,  so  much  the  better.  It  is 
not  merely  with  respect  to  commerce 
that  we  fail  to  utilize  the  water  in  our 
harbor  to  the  extent  that  we  might. 

Our  model  street,  of  course,  should 
be  lined  with  equally  model  establish- 
ments, standing  for  the  "last  word" 
with  respect  to  interior  lighting  and 
ventilation,  general  shopping  facilities 
and  artistic  frontage,  harmonizing  with 
every  other  store  front  on  the  street, 
but  not  necessarily  copying  any  of  them. 
The  details  of  window  lighting  and 
trimming  should  be  carried  out  with 
the  idea  of  expressing  every  possible 
unit  of  value  and  attractiveness.  The 
display  windows  in  the  average  Boston 
retail  store  are  fairly  up  to  the  standard 
of  those  in  other  large  American  cities,  but 
in  some  cases  there  is  much  to  make  the 
aesthetic,  as  well  as  the  judicious,  grieve. 

If  the  merchants  on  this  suppositi  ious 
"communal"  street  have  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing  in  a  whole-hearted 
way,  they  will  find  it  easy  to  agree  on 
a  uniform  hour  of  opening  and  closing, 
the  observance  of  early-closing  hours 
during  the  warm  season,  the  best  and 
most  economical  system  of  parcel  delivery 
and  the  various  other  important  details 
of  store  management.  The  telephone, 
sub-postoffice  and  other  incidental  facili- 
ties for  patrons  in  the  larger  establish- 
ments should  be  of  the  best,  and  the 
latest  news  bulletins,  including  the  stock 
market  quotations,  the  weather  pre- 
dictions, the  time  of  high  and  low  tide, 
the  departure  of  through  and  local 
trains,  should  be  available  either  in  each 
of  the  more  important  stores,  or  at  some 
agreed-on  central  information  bureau. 
The  local  newspapers  should  be  on  sale 
somewhere  in  this  model  street,  too; 
but  as  this  is  to  be  a  noiseless  thorough- 
fare, the  militant  newsboy  might  have 
to  be  tabooed.  The  most  Chesterfieldian 
policemen  in  Commissioner  O'Meara's 
department  should  be  assigned  to  this 
street. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  physi- 
cal details  that  might  enter  into  this 
"uplift"  thoroughfare,  and  all  of  them 
seem  to  me  to  be  practical. 


The  stores  along  an  up-to-the-minute 
shopping  street  logically  should  be 
manned  by  the  very  highest  type  of 
salespeople  and  managers  that  could 
be  induced  to  engage  in  such  occupa- 
tions. Here  would  be  a  fine  opportunity 
to  leaven  the  lump  of  salesmanship  by 
the  introduction  of  the  college-graduate 
salesman  or  saleswomen  that  some  of 
our  retail  merchants  hope  to  see  entirely 
supplant  the  less  intellectual  ones  in  the 
next  generation.  They  would  come 
high,  of  course,  but  a  "model"  street 
would  hardly  be  complete  without  at 
least  a  few  of  them  behind  its  counters. 

Whatever  their  education  or  expe- 
rience, the  sales  forces  in  these  stores 
should  be  given  the  benefit  of  helpful 
lectures  on  business  eflficiency,  and  their 
employers  should  in  every  way  see  to 
it  that  their  labor  and  environment  were 
made  as  pleasant  as  possible.  The  human 
equation  has  got  to  be  considered  in  all 
such  schemes  of  improvement. 

If  it  were  not  found  practicable  to 
"reorganize"  any  one  of  our  existing 
retail  thoroughfares  along  the  lines  here 
suggested,  it  might  be  feasible  to  try 
the  experiment  in  connection  with  the 
projected  extension  of  Arlington  Street 
south  of  Boylston  Street. 

If  this  extension  h  to  take  the  form  of  a 
"tunnel"  through  the  existing  build- 
ings, it  will  give  us  a  fine  opportunity 
to  introduce  the  arcade  system  so  common 
in  large  European  cities,  and  carried  out 
in  such  perfection  in  Berlin.  The  retail 
arcades  of  that  beautiful  city  are  among 
the  most  interesting  recollections  of 
my  visit  there.  Boston  will  be  obliged 
to  get  the  arcade  habit,  or  something 
akin  to  it,  very  soon,  for,  as  we  all 
know,  the  congestion  in  the  more  central 
part  of  our  retail  district  is  the  despair 
of  our  merchants  and  the  Boston  public 
and  a  source  of  amazement  to  our 
visitors  from  the  country. 

Is  there  any  question  that  a  "sample" 
shopping  street,  such  as  I  have  tried  to 
picture,  would  inspire  the  rest  of  our 
retail  merchants  to  grade  up  their  stores 
and  their  methods,  or  that  it  would 
fail  to  be  a  distinct  achievement  for 
Boston-1915  as  well  as  a  splendid  ad- 
vertisement for  our  cultured  but  crowded 
city? 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
CHARLES  RIVER  BASIN 

ARTHUR  A.  SHURTLEFF 

Landscape  Architect 


THE  Charles  River  Basin  is  finer, 
even  in  its  present  undeveloped 
state,  than  its  heartiest  advo- 
cates dreamed  possible  in  the  old  tidal 
days.  That  it  can  be  and  must  be  made 
infinitely  finer  and  more  serviceable  to 
a  recreation-seeking  public  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  provision  at  this  time 
of  the  most  primitive  recreative  facilities 
would  go  far  to  make  the  Basin  the  most 
notable  water  park  in  the  world.  How 
long  the  public  will  be  obliged  to  wait 
for  these  developments  rests  with  the 
General  Court.  A  Metropolitan  Board 
of  long  training  and  recognized  efficiency 
in  park  construction  needs  only  to  re- 
ceive appropriations  and  special  instruc- 
tions from  the  Legislature  in  order  to 
make  the  Basin  promptly  serviceable  to 
the  whole  community.  The  means  by 
which  this  work  might  be  brought  to 
perfection  are  not  obscure.  Were  we 
to  go  no  further  afield  for  precedent  than 
into  our  own  river  and  seashore  reserva- 
tions, we  should  find  in  abundance  there 
the  very  provisions  for  recreation,  com- 
fort and  charm  which  are  now  conspicu- 
ously wanting  in  the  Basin. 

Shade  is  a  first  requisite.  Trees  should 
be  planted  in  abundance  to  cool  the 
sun-baked  promenades  and  to  soften  the 
reflected  light  from  the  water  and  from 
parching  grass  spaces.  Plantings  of  this 
kind  should  also  be  arranged  as  wind- 
breaks to  modify  the  unhindered  blasts 
of  the  basin  shore,  and  to  temper  as  far 
as  possible  the  winds  which  endanger 
pleasure  boating.  Foliage  of  trees  and 
shrubbery  is  also  needed  for  pictorial 
effect,  to  frame  lawns  and  vistas  and  to 
screen  objectionable  features  from  con- 
stant intrusions  upon  the  park.  That 
such  plantings  can  be  arranged  in  large 
measure  to  display  rather  than  to  hide 
the  Basin  from  adjoining  private  property 
has  been  proven  along  the  Alster,  the 
Seine  and  the  Thames. 

Benches  and  seats  should  be  provided 


liberally  for  loungers  wishing  to  enjoy 
the  scenery  of  the  park  and  the  coolness 
of  its  shade. 

Access  to  the  water  by  means  of  floats, 
landings  and  stairs  should  be  provided 
with  frequency  to  serve  the  use  of  row 
boats,  canoes,  launches  and  small  sailing 
craft,  as  well  as  omnibus  boats  for  long- 
shore transportation.  Moorings  for  bath 
houses  should  be  found.  Aquatics  should 
be  fostered  in  all  practical  forms,  not 
alone  as  recreations,  but  as  enlivening 
spectacles.  The  more  Venetian  the  Basin 
activities,  the  better.  In  the  winter  the 
ice  should  be  prepared  for  skating  as 
customary  in  the  park  system. 

Future  bridges  and  their  influence  upon 
the  appearance  and  the  use  of  the  Basin 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  studying 
the  development  scheme  as  a  large  pro- 
ject. The  growing  congestion  of  Boyl- 
ston  Street  and  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  the  need  of  more  direct  communica- 
tion across  the  Basin  between  the  widely 
separated  Harvard  and  the  new  Cam- 
bridge Bridges;*  will  soon  require  addi- 
tional bridge  connections  between  Boston 
and  Cambridge.  To  reduce  the  cost  of 
such  thoroughfares  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge should  carefully  consider  the 
feasibility  of  substituting  earth  cause- 
ways for  portions  of  the  bridge  struc- 
tures. A  third  to  a  half  the  cost  of 
continuous  bridges  between  the  present 
embankment  lines  might  be  saved  by 
such  earthworks.  Since  the  presence  of 
additional  bridges  across  the  Basin  will 
radically  change  its  appearance  in  any 
case,  by  subdividing  it  into  a  series  of 
smaller  basins,  the  possibility  of  using 
earth  causeways  planted  with  trees,  to 
enhance  the  appearance  and  usefulness 
of  these  several  basins,  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  quadrilateral  interspaces 
between  the  long  bridges  might  be  re- 
deemed from  monotony  in  this  manner 

*  The  bridges  of  the  heart  of  London  and  Paris  occur 

on  the  average  each  quarter  of  a  mile. 
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and  their  margins  devoted  to  fuller 
recreative  use.  Earth  causeways  of  this 
kind,  if  used  as  peninsulas  to  shorten  the 
actual  water  space  to  be  spanned,  would 
place  the  bridges  in  midstream  and  pro- 
duce a  series  of  Binnen  Alster  basins  of 
great  size,  while  if  these  causeways  were 
placed  in  mid-stream  like  islands,  and 
connected  with  the  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge shores  by  short  bridges,  an  effect 
would  be  produced  like  that  to  be  seen  in 
the  rivers  which  contain  the  Isle  de  la 
Cite,  Paris,  the  Island  of  Rousseau,  Ge- 
neva, or  the  Kohlen-Inseln  of  Munich, 
but  upon  a  larger  scale.  If  these  mid- 
stream islands  were  connected  with  one 
another  to  form  a  single  island  of  greater 
length,  its  recreative  service  would  be  im- 
mensely increased,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  basin  would  be  controlled  largely  by 
it,  rather  than  by  the  bridge  structures 
and  their  approaches.  This  disposition  of 
the  earthworks  would  leave  the  present 
margins  of  the  basin  uninterrupted  and 
would  not  interfere  with  convenient 
along-shore  passenger  boat  traffic  or 
pleasure  boating. 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
the  highest  recreative  development  of 
the  Basin  cannot  be  realized  satisfactorily 
on  the  present  narrow  embankments 
and  upon  a  sheet  of  water  of  the  present 
great  width,  swept  at  all  seasons  by  heavy 
winds.  An  island  of  ample  size  would 
not  only  provide  much  needed  playground 
space,  together  with  sites  for  boathouses, 
baths,  museums,  public  halls,  and  other 
features  which  could  not  be  located  on 
the  present  embankments,  without  great 
protest,  but  it  would  effectually  shelter 
its  water-ways  to  permit  safe  boating 
and  skating.  The  accompanying  bird's- 
eye  sketch  indicates  an  island  of  this 
character,  which  is  intended  to  solve  the 
future  bridge  problems  of  the  Basin,  and 
also  provide  liberally  for  the  recreative 
features  described  above.  That  the 
Basin  is  of  ample  size  to  contain  such 
an  Island  without  reducing  the  recre- 
ative or  scenic  value  of  the  water  ways, 


may  be  apparent  from  the  following 
comparisons : 

The  Basin,  between  the  Cottage  Farms 
Bridge  and  the  new  West  Boston  Bridge, 
is  a  much  larger  sheet  of  water  than  is 
generally  realized.  Its  area  is  over  ten 
times  that  of  Boston  Common  and  over 
twenty  times  that  of  the  Public  Garden, 
while  it  equals  the  entire  extent  of  Frank- 
lin Park ;  it  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
upper  portion  of  Boston  Harbor  above 
the  Cunard  Docks,  embracing  the  water- 
sheet  bounded  by  T  Wharf,  the  Red 
Star  Docks,  the  Navy  Yard,  Chelsea, 
and  East  Boston;  and  it  is  approximately 
eleven  times  the  size  of  the  Binnen  Alster 
Basin  at  Hamburg,  Germany.  A  com- 
parison of  its  width  with  familiar  water- 
ways is  no  less  striking.  It  is  wider  than 
Boston  Harbor  between  T  Wharf  and 
East  Boston;  it  is  three  times  the  width 
of  the  Thames  at  Westminster  Bridge, 
London,  seven  times  the  width  of  the 
Seine  opposite  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris, 
and  about  ten  times  the  width  of  the 
Tiber  at  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  in  Rome. 
It  exactly  equals  the  Rhine  in  width  at 
the  great  Cologne  Bridge. 

The  island  shown  in  the  sketch  is  about 
a  mile  in  length  and  extends  from  a  future 
"Cross  Roads"  bridge  to  a  future  Dart- 
mouth Street  bridge.  It  is  a  thousand 
feet  in  width  and  reserves  on  its  northern 
side  a  water-way  as  wide  as  the  Seine  at 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  Paris,  and  on  its  south- 
ern side  a  stream  as  wide  as  the  Thames 
at  Westminster  Bridge,  London.  The 
Basin  remaining  between  the  easterly 
end  of  the  Island  and  Brimmer  Street  is 
three  times  the  size  of  the  Binnen  Alster 
at  Hamburg,  and  the  Basin  opposite  Bay 
State  Road  at  the  westerly  end  of  the 
Island  would  have  an  area  of  about  twice 
that  of  the  Alster.  The  Island  would 
nearly  double  the  present  shore  line  of  the 
Basin  and  would  reduce  the  structural 
length  of  all  bridges  by  1,000  feet  each. 
Over  one  hundred  acres  of  land  would  be 
available  for  recreative  use  by  this 
reclamation. 
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AT  this  season  of  the  year,  when 

/A  the  public  day-schools  are  alive 
JL  \.  with  activity  and  the  colleges 
have  opened  for  the  year's  work,  many 
young  men  and  women  are  wondering 
why  educational  opportunities  are  not 
open  to  them.  They  are  busy  in  industry 
earning  their  weekly  wage  for  the  sup- 
port of  themselves  or  those  dependent 
upon  them.  Their  present  condition 
as  wage-earners  may  be  due  to  their  own 
dislike  for  earlier  school  life,  their  desire 
to  have  greater  freedom,  or  the  necessi- 
ties of  those  dependent  upon  their  labors. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  their  being  in 
industry  early  in  life,  many  would  like 
to  take  up  some  study  and  equip  them- 
selves for  growth  in  their  vocations. 
If  they  are  already  in  industries  where 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  advancement, 
they  should  discover  what  work  is  of 
greatest  interest  to  them  and  begin 
preparation  to  enter  it.  A  lower  wage 
at  the  start,  in  an  industry  that  allows 
advancement,  is  much  better  than  a 
medium  wage  all  one's  life  with  no 
opportunity  for  increase.  No  proof  is 
needed  to  show  that  one  may  go  to 
school  while  engaged  in  a  regular  occu- 
pation and  gain  real  results.  Part  time 
day  and  evening  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished for  just  such  persons.  Thousands 
of  pupils  are  enrolled  in  them  every  year. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  place 
before  the  reader  the  names  of  such 
schools  in  Boston  and  data  of  interest 
to  those  who  may  wish  to  enter  them. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include 
all  the  schools  in  the  city.  Public, 
semi-public  and  philanthropic,  rather 
than  private  schools,  conducted  for  finan- 
cial gain,  have  been  given  the  prefer- 
ence, although  some  private  schools 
of  recognized  standing  and  influence 
have  been  listed.  Few  courses  have 
been  listed  other  than  those  which  are 
of  especial  interest  to  workers  in  indus- 


try. Schools  that  are  starred  have 
day  courses  of  excellent  value.  These 
offer  good  opportunities  to  those  who 
work  a  part  of  the  day  or  at  night. 

EVENING  CONTINUATION  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT SCHOOLS 

FRANKLIN  UNION 
Berkeley  and  Appleton  Streets 

Courses:  Group  A,  machine  construc- 
tion (drafting,  etc.),  industrial  elec- 
tricity, steam  engines  and  boilers,  struc- 
tures (for  bridges  and  buildings),  archi- 
tectural working  drawing,  industrial 
chemistry,  heating  and  ventilating. 

Group  B:  Sheet  metal  drafting,  me- 
chanical drawing,  estimating  for  archi- 
tects and  builders,  preparatory  course 
for  the  Lowell  Institute  School  for  In- 
dustrial Foremen,  structural  drafting, 
gasolene  engines,  reading  shop  drawings, 
practical  science,  industrial  arithmetic. 

Group  C:  Class  for  firemen,  theory 
of  re-enforced  concrete,  expert  watch 
repairing. 

The  length  of  the  course  in  Group  A 
is  two  years,  B  one  year  and  C  three 
months.  Other  courses  are  organized 
when  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  Classes 
are  held  the  first  four  evenings  of  the 
week  and  Saturday  afternoons.  School 
hours  for  the  evening  are  from  7.30  to 
9.30  and  for  Saturday  afternoons  from 
2  to  6.  The  classes  open  September  25, 
1911,  and  close  March  27,  1912.  Spring 
courses,  1912,  begin  April  1  and  close 
May  23.  Classes  are  open  only  to  men, 
and  preference  is  given  to  residents  of 
the  city.  One  must  be  at  least  fourteen 
years  of  age  before  he  is  admitted,  and 
eighteen  years  is  preferred.  Tuition 
ranges  from  $4  to  $10  per  season. 

LOWELL  INSTITUTE  SCHOOL  FOR  INDUSTRIAL 
FOREMEN 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boylston  Street 

There  are  two  courses,  each  two  years 
in  length,  one  in  mechanical  and  the 
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other  in  electrical  pursuits.  The  season 
is  from  October  2,  1911,  until  May  24, 
1912,  from  7.30  to  9.30,  for  three  or  four 
evenings  a  week.  These  courses  are 
given  by  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  faculty.  They 
require  a  man  to  devote  considerable 
time  to  study  away  from  school.  It  is 
expected  that  the  applicant  is  already 
following  an  industrial  pursuit.  He  must 
be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  have 
a  good  practical  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics and  mechanical  drawing.  The 
tuition  is  free,  since  the  courses  are 
conducted  by  the  Lowell  Institute. 

*WENTWORTH  INSTITUTE 
Huntington  Avenue,  opposite  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts 

Evening  shop  courses:  Carpentry  and 
building,  pattern  making,  machine  work, 
tool  making,  foundry  practice,  electric 
wiring,  plumbing. 

Evening  technical  courses:  Practical 
mathematics,  mechanical  drawing,  ma- 
chine design,  practical  mechanics,  strength 
and  properties  of  materials,  the  steam  en- 
gine and  the  operation  of  power  plants, 
applied  electricity,  electrical  machinery. 

Fall  term,  October  2,  1911,  to  December 
22,  1911;  winter  term,  January  2,  1912, 
to  March  22,  1912. 

All  classes  meet  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  evenings  from  7.30 
to  9.30.  Applicants  should  be  sixteen 
years  or  over.  No  entrance  examination 
is  required.  Tuition  for  the  evening 
courses  is  $6  for  the  season  (two  terms). 

PUBLIC  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Central  Evening  High  School  (for  Boys),  Montgomery 
Street. 

Girls'  Evening  High  School,  West  Newton  Street. 

PUBLIC  EVENING  COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Charlestown,  Monument  Square;  Dorchester,  Washington 

Street  and  Talbot  Avenue;  East  Boston,  Marion  Street; 

Roxbury,  Warren  and  Montrose  Streets;  South  Boston^ 

Thomas  Park. 

The  courses  in  the  Central  and  Girls' 
Evening  High  Schools  embrace  practi- 
cally all  those  found  in  any  high  school 
curriculum.  Those  offered  in  the  Com- 
mercial High  Schools  embrace  only  com- 
mercial subjects.  Residents  of  Boston 
who  are  graduates  of  Boston  elementary 
day  schools  or  evening  schools  or  their 
equivalent  and  not  in  attendance  upon 
a  public  day  school  in  Boston  are  ad- 
mitted. An  advance  payment  of  one 
dollar  is  required  when  application  for 


admission  is  made.  This  amount  will 
be  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  term  to 
every  pupil  whose  attendance  has  been 
regular  and  conduct  satisfactory.  The 
season  of  the  courses  is  from  October 
to  April.  Sessions  are  from  7.30  to  9.30 
three  evenings  a  week,  on  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  in  the 
Central  and  Girls'  schools,  and  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings  in 
the  commercial  schools.  Tuition  is  free 
to  residents  of  Boston  and  $18  per  year 
to  non-residents.  Books  and  supplies 
are  furnished  without  charge. 

PUBLIC  EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

There  are  fourteen  evening  elementary 
schools  in  the  city  of  Boston.  The 
courses  vary  from  regular  elementary 
school  work  to  various  industrial 
branches.  Many  of  the  courses  are  of 
especial  interest  to  immigrants  who  have 
been  in  this  country  but  a  short  time. 
Applicants  for  admission  may  be  boys 
or  girls  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  qualified  to  receive  schooling  cer- 
tificates and  not  in  attendance  upon  a 
public  day  school,  or  anyone  over  sixteen 
not  in  day  school.  To  be  legally  em- 
ployed, a  person  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  must  either 
hold  a  certificate  of  literacy  or  be  in  regu- 
lar attendance  at  an  evening  school. 
The  season  is  from  October  to  April  at 
hours  varying  from  7  or  7.30  to  9  or  9.30. 
Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  Boston 
and  $19  per  year  to  non-residents.  Books 
and  supplies  are  furnished  without  charge. 

PUBLIC  EVENING  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS 

Central  Evening  Industrial  School,  Dalton  and  Belvidere 

Streets 

Brimmer  Branch,  Brimmer  Schoolhouse,  Common  Street, 

near  Washington  Street.    (Not  yet  opened). 
Roxbury  Branch,  Old  Dearborn  Schoolhouse,  Dearborn 
Place,  Roxbury 

Courses:  architectural  drawing,  auto- 
mobile and  carriage  body  design,  design, 
forging,  free-hand  drawing,  machine  shop 
practice,  machine  drawing,  pattern  mak- 
ing, sheet  metal  pattern  drafting,  elec- 
tricity, instruction  for  firemen,  engineers, 
and  janitors,  interior  decorating,  printing, 
plumbing,  sign-painting. 

The  last  courses  named  will  be  given, 
provided  there  is  sufficient  demand  for 
them.  The  school  is  open  to  residents 
of  Boston  over  seventeen  years  of  age 
who  are  not  attending  public  day  school 
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in  the  city,  and  to  non-residents  upon 
payment  of  tuition.  x'Vpplicants  must 
be  able  to  profit  by  the  instruction. 
Season  is  from  October  to  April.  Sessions 
are  from  7.30  to  9.30  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  evenings  at  the 
Central  School  and  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  evenings  at  the  branch 
schools.  Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of 
Boston  and  $5  per  month  to  non-residents. 

*  PUBLIC  EVENING  TRADE  SCHOOL 
618-620  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Courses:  Clothing  machine  operating, 
straw  machine  operating,  cooking  and 
household  management  and  economics. 
The  season  is  from  October  to  April 
on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evenings  from  7.30  to  9.30.  The  school 
is  open  to  women  and  girls  seventeen 
years  of  age  or  over  not  in  attendance 
upon  Boston  public  day  school  and  cap- 
able of  profiting  by  the  instruction. 
Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  Boston 
and  $4  per  month  to  non-residents. 

*NORTH  BENNET  STREET  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL 
39  North  Bennet  Street 

Courses:  Woodwork  and  wood  turn- 
ing, printing,  advanced  clay  modeling 
and  plaster  casting,  architectural  model- 
ing, pottery,  stone  carving,  wood  carving, 
drawing,  dressmaking,  cooking,  crafts. 

The  evening  school  is  open  from 
October  to  May.  The  hours  of  instruc- 
tion are  from  7  to  9.  The  courses  in  the 
evening  industrial  classes  mentioned 
above  are  for  older  pupils  and  intended 
to  broaden  their  knowledge  and  increase 
their  efficiency  and  earning  power.  There 
are  other  after-school  courses  for  children 
of  school  age.  A  house  fee  is  collected 
from  all  those  attending  any  of  the 
groups.  This  fee  amounts  to  fifty  cents 
for  members  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  nineteen  and  one  dollar  for  those 
who  are  nineteen  or  over.  Artisans  who 
do  not  live  in  the  North  End  are  charged 
a  fee  of  $5  per  course. 

EVENING  TRADE  SCHOOL 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  111 
Huntington  Avenue 

Courses  are  offered  in  masonry,  car- 
pentry, plumbing,  sheet  metal  work, 
pattern  drafting  and  electricity.  The 
complete  course  in  each  trade  requires 
three  terms.    A  term  comprises  about 


seventy  evenings.  The  season  of  the 
school  is  from  October  9,  1911,  until 
April,  1912.  Classes  are  held  on  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings, 
from  7  to  9.15,  except  the  sheet  metal 
class,  which  meets  from  6  to  8.  Appli- 
cants for  admission  must  be  at  least 
seventeen  years  of  age  and  have  had  an 
elementary  school  education.  The  tui- 
tion for  the  first  year  is  $12,  for  the  second 
$10,  and  for  the  third  $8. 

*THE  EVENING  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL 
Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  10  Ashburton  Place 

Courses  offered  in  the  evening  school 
are  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing, 
industrial  design  and  interior  decoration, 
illustrating  and  cartooning,  architec- 
ture, plan  reading  and  estimating, 
industrial  chemistry,  mechanical  engi- 
neering, drawing,  steam  engineering, 
concrete  construction,  surveying  and 
railroad  engineering.  The  season  of 
the  school  is  from  October  to  May. 
The  evening  classes  meet  several  times 
a  week  during  hours  ranging  from  6.30 
to  10  o'clock.  Applicants  for  admission 
may  be  of  any  occupation  or  creed,  but 
must  be  old  enough  and  have  adequate 
general  education  to  profit  by  the 
instruction.  The  tuition  varies  from 
$3  to  $45. 

THE  EVENING  SCHOOL  OF  ELECTRICITY 
Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  288  St.  Botolph  Street 

1.  A  course  extending  over  one  season. 

2.  A  course  extending  over  three  years 
for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  complete 
knowledge  of  electricity. 

The  one-season  course  is  intended  for 
men  who  wish  to  obtain  as  much  of  a 
working  knowledge  as  they  can  in  a 
brief  period.  It  is  chiefly  for  men  em- 
ployed as  steam  engineers,  janitors  and 
others  who  are  called  upon  to  perform 
electrical  work.  This  course  requires 
no  previous  training  in  mathematics. 
The  three-year  course  is  intended  for 
men  who  cannot  give  their  full  time  to 
attendance  on  regular  technical  day 
school.  The  season  of  giving  the  courses 
is  from  the  first  week  in  October  to  the 
last  week  in  May.  The  courses  meet 
three  evenings  each  week  for  two  and  one- 
quarter  hours  an  evening.  Applicants 
for  admission  must  be  mature  enough 
to  profit  by  the  instruction.  The  tuition 
for  the  one  season  course  is  $25,  for  the 
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three-year  course,  first  year  $35,  second 
and  third  years,  each  $50. 

*AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 
Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  288  St.  Botolph  Street 

The  aims  of  the  school  are,  first,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser; second,  to  enable  the  owner  to 
understand  the  mechanical  principles  of 
the  machine  and  the  requirements  for 
its  care;  third,  to  fit  chauffeurs  for  the 
operation  of  a  car;  fourth,  to  prepare 
mechanics  for  positions  in  automobile 
repair  shops;  fifth,  to  train  men  as 
demonstrators  and  salesmen  for  the 
business  in  general  and  to  own  and 
operate  a  modern  garage. 

Three  courses  are  maintained:  Chauf- 
feur's course,  garage  course,  and  machine 
shop  repair  course.  In  these  evening 
courses  the  lectures  are  from  7.30  to 
^.30  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings. 
The  shop  is  open  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday  evenings.  Evening  driving 
lessons  are  given  at  hours  convenient 
to  the  student.  New  classes  are  formed 
in  the  evening  course  every  nine  weeks 
throughout  the  year,  except  in  July, 
August  and  September.  The  applicant 
must  be  able  to  read  and  write.  Both 
men  and  women  are  enrolled.  The  tuition 
varies  from  $10  to  $50,  according  to  the 
course. 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 
Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  10  Ashburton  Place 

Courses  are  four  in  number  and  each 
three  years  in  length:  Professional  Ac- 
countancy.  General  Business,  Commercial 
Teaching  and  special  Certified  Public 
Accountant  Course.  Season  is  from 
September  to  June  at  hours  varying 
from  7  p.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  according  to 
courses  taken.  Any  man  eighteen  years 
of  age  or  over  with  adequate  general 
education  may  register.  Tuition  for  any 
regular  course  is  $75  per  year. 

*SCH00L  OF  BUSINESS 
Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  10  Ashburton  Place 

Courses  are  offered  in  shorthand, 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  penmanship, 
commercial  arithmetic  and  business  Eng- 
lish. Any  young  man  with  adequate 
academic  training  may  enroll.  The  season 
is  from  October  to  June.  Sessions  are 
held  every  evening,  except  Saturday, 
at  hours  ranging  from  7  to  9.30.  The 


courses  usually  meet  twice  a  week. 
Tuition  varies  from  $5  to  $10  a  course. 

BOSTON  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  UNION 
48  Boylston  Street. 

Many  courses  of  various  kinds  are 
offered  in  the  evening  classes  at  the 
Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Union 
rooms.  Those  of  particular  interest  are 
shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping, 
business  law,  arithmetic,  English,  archi- 
tectural drawing,  civil  service,  sign- 
painting,  electricity  and  gymnasium  in 
preparation  for  examinations  for  firemen 
and  policemen.  Season  is  from  Septem- 
ber to  May  in  evenings,  hours  varying 
with  the  subject.  Applicants  for  admis- 
sion usually  are  sixteen  years  of  age  or 
over.  Women  will  be  admitted  where 
accommodations  will  permit.  Tuition 
averages  about  ten  cents  a  lesson.  This 
is  in  addition  to  a  regular  membership 
fee  of  $1. 

*HAWLEY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 
Mechanics  Building,  115  Huntington  Avenue 

Courses  are  offered  for  the  training  of 
steam  engineers,  firemen,  and  for  the 
operation  of  electrical  machinery.  The 
courses  in  the  operation  of  electrical 
machinery  include  many  matters  of 
practical  use  in  industrial  electricity. 
One  of  the  latest  features  is  the  operation 
of  motion  picture  machinery.  The  courses 
in  steam  engineering  and  in  firing  are 
intended  to  fit  men  to  pass  the  state 
examinations.  The  season  of  giving  the 
courses  extends  throughout  the  year, 
except  August.  The  evening  courses 
are  from  7  to  9.30.  Applicants  must  be 
at  least  seventeen  years  of  age  and  have 
had  an  elementary  school  education. 
The  tuition  varies  from  twenty  to  sixty 
dollars  per  course.  Its  payment  is  one- 
half  on  entering  and  the  balance  at  a 
later  period. 

*THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
8  Dix  Place 

The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  teach  the 
operation  of  the  linotype  machine.  The 
instruction  consists  of  actual  machine 
work  and  lecture  work.  The  greater 
part  of  the  time  is  spent  at  the  machine. 
The  evening  course  is  twelve  weeks  in 
length.  The  hours  are  from  six  to  ten, 
three  evenings  a  week,  the  entire  time 
being  spent  in  operating  practice.  One 
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may  begin  at  any  time  in  the  year. 
The  apphcant  must  be  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  over  and  have  had  at  least  three 
years'  experience  in  the  printing  trade. 
The  tuition  for  the  evening  course  is 
$60,  payable  five  dollars  to  enroll  and 
five  dollars  each  week  in  advance  until 
balance  is  paid. 

*FAUST  SCHOOL  OF  PIANOFORTE  AND  ORGAN 
TUNING 
27-29  Gainsboro  Street 

The  courses  offered  are  pianoforte, 
reed  and  pipe  organ  tun'ng;  also  piano 
player  repairing  and  regulating,  Piano 
repairing,  varnishing  and  polishing.  The 
greater  part  of  the  work  of  this  school 
is  done  during  the  day,  but  pupils  may 
arrange  for  evening  lessons.  An  ap- 
plicant for  admission  must  be  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  over  and  have  musical 
and  mechanical  ability.  The  tuition 
varies  from  $25  to  $150  a  course. 

*THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY 
18  Boylston  Street 

Courses  are  offered  in  commercial, 
railroad,  wireless,  brokerage  and  fire 
station  telegraphy.  They  vary  in  length 
from  one  to  six  months.  The  school  is 
in  session  throughout  the  year,  every 
week  day,  except  Saturday,  from  7  p.  m. 
to  9  p.  m.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any 
time,  both  boys  and  girls  are  accepted. 
One  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age 
and  have  had  an  elementary  school 
education.  Special  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  physically  handicapped. 
Tuition  per  ten  weeks'  term,  two  even- 
ings a  week,  $10;  three  evenings,  $15; 
five  evenings,  $20;  wireless  course  for 
advanced  pupils,  three  months,  $75. 
Typewriting  instruction  is  given  without 
extra  charge. 

*MASSACHUSETTS   COLLEGE   OF  TELEGRAPHY 
899  Boylston  Street 

Courses  are  offered  in  commercial, 
railroad,  brokerage  and  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. They  vary  in  length  from  four 
to  eight  months.  This  school  maintains 
a  professional  high-power  wireless  sta- 
tion of  standard  government  type.  The 
school  is  open  the  entire  year,  and  pupils 
may  enter  on  the  first  day  of  any  month. 
Evening  sessions  are  from  7  to  10  p.  m. 
Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at 
least  sixteen  years  of  age,  preferably 


eighteen.  Both  boys  and  girls  are 
admitted.  An  elementary  school  edu- 
cation is  required.  The  tuition  for  three 
full  sessions  of  three  hours  each  per  week 
is  $8. 

*THE  ELIOT  SCHOOL 
Eliot  Street,  Jamaica  Plain 

Courses  are  offered  in  wood  carving, 
wood  working,  metal  working  and  jew- 
elry, manual  arts  and  sewing.  Some 
supplementary  work  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing and  academic  subjects  is  given.  The 
evening  courses  are  from  October  1  to 
April  1.  Classes  in  trade  work  are  held 
from  two  to  four  times  a  week  on  hours 
and  days  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
class.  There  are  no  academic  require- 
ments for  admission.  All  ages  and  both 
sexes  are  found  in  the  classes  which  are 
the  most  interesting  to  each  individual. 
Because  of  the  endowment  of  the  school, 
there  is  no  real  tuition.  There  are,  how- 
ever, fees  of  from  one  to  five  dollars 
to  cover  the  cost  of  materials. 

*THE    SCHOOL    OF    DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 
Boston  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  40  Berkeley  Street 

The  evening  courses  include  classes 
in  plain  and  advanced  cookery,  in 
millinery  and  in  dressmaking.*  Evening 
classes  begin  during  October  and  meet 
once  a  week  from  7.15  to  9.15,  except 
dressmaking,  which  meets  twice  a  week. 
The  pupils  include,  in  general,  teachers, 
stenographers,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  do- 
mestics and  other  women  who  wish  the 
training  for  home  use.  Tuition  varies 
according  to  the  subject  and  length  of 
term,  from  $2.50  to  $6. 

*MISS  FARMER'S  SCHOOL  OF  COOKERY 
30  Huntington  Avenue 

Courses  are  offered  by  means  of  demon- 
stration lectures  on  advanced  cookery. 
The  evening  classes  are  held  from 
October  to  April  on  Wednesday  evenings 
at  7.45.  Practice  classes  are  held  for 
women  who  are  busy  during  the  day. 
Hours  and  evenings  are  arranged  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  applicant.  Appli- 
cants for  admission  are  women  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  over.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement as  to  academic  preparation 
or  other  previous  training.  Tuition  for 
practice  courses:  first  course,  $12;  sec- 
ond course,  $14;  for  the  demonstration 
lecture  course,  $3.50. 
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♦SCHOOL  FOR  DOMESTICS 
Boston  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  40  Berkeley  Street 

This  school  offers  an  evening  waitress 
course.  The  season  is  from  October  to 
April.  The  class  meets  on  Thursdays 
at  7.30.  Applicants  are  girls  who  wish 
to  perfect  themselves  in  this  line  of  work. 
There  is  no  academic  requirement.  Tui- 
tion is  $2.50  for  the  course  of  six  lessons. 
An  extra  half  course  is  offered  in  salad 
making.    Tuition,  $2. 

♦COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 
Boston  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Berkeley  and  Appleton  Streets 

Courses :  Stenography,  typewriting  and 
English.  Season  is  from  September  to 
June.  Hours  are  from  7  to  8.30  on 
Monday  and  Thursday  evenings.  An 
applicant  must  be  a  girl  of  seventeen 
years  or  over  and  have  had  at  least  an 
elementary  school  education.  Tuition, 
$6  per  term  of  twenty-five  lessons. 

*  THE  McDowell  dressmaking  and 

MILLINERY  SCHOOL 
25  Winter  Street 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  teach 
garment  cutting,  dressmaking  and  mil- 
linery. Season  is  from  about  September 
20  to  June  20.  The  evening  classes  meet 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
from  7  to  9  o'clock.  The  length  of  the 
course  varies  with  the  individual.  Ap- 
plicants for  admission  must  be  girls  of 
fourteen  years  or  above  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  sewing.  No  educational 
requirement  is  placed  upon  them.  Tui- 
tion, dressmaking  per  week  three  even- 
ings, $1;  garment  cutting,  $20;  pattern 
designing,  twelve  lessons,  $10;  millinery, 
twelve  weeks,  three  evenings  per  week, 
$10. 

*THE  HEBREW  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 
154  Charles  Street 

Training  is  given  in  hand  and  power 
machine  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery 
and  cooking.  The  courses  are  graded 
for  girls  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Any  girl  leaving  school  at  working 
age  can  secure  work  and  good  wages  after 
this  training.  The  season  is  from  October 
to  June.  Public  school  children  attend 
from  4  to  6  o'clock.  The  evening  classes 
are  from  7  to  9  for  the  older  girls  who 
wish  to  aid  themselves  in  industrial 
growth.  They  are  not  admitted  unless 
their  weekly  wage  is  less  than  $6.  This 


advanced  training  is  specially  for  the 
needle  trades.  Tuition  is  free  except 
when  a  family  is  in  good  circumstances, 
and  then  a  small  fee  is  required. 

*PAUL  REVERE  POTTERY 
18  Hull  Street 

Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  healthful, 
wage-earning  industry  for  girls.  The 
industrial  features  are  the  work  in 
pottery,  glazing,  outlining  and  painting. 
The  pottery  course  is  open  during  the 
entire  year.  The  girls  are  paid  for  their 
work.  About  sixty  girls  from  the  Library 
Club  House,  which  is  connected  with  the 
pottery,  attend  the  evening  classes. 
Hours  are  from  5  to  6  and  7  to  9  on 
Tuesday  evenings. 

DAY  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 

Excellent  opportunities  are  available 
in  day-continuation  schools  for  those 
who  wish  advancement  in  their  occupa- 
tion. Owing  to  the  co-operation  of 
employers,  young  men  and  young  women 
may  attend  these  schools  during  working 
hours  and  without  loss  of  pay. 

PUBLIC  DAY  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 

The  five  public  day-continuation 
schools  are :  Shoe  and  leather,  dry  goods, 
banking,  salesmanship,  preparatory  sales- 
manship. 

These  are  open  to  employees  of  Boston 
firms.  The  pupil  must  be  working  at 
the  trade  for  which  the  class  gives 
related  instruction,  and  his  previous 
training  must  enable  him  to  profit  thereby. 
Since  the  schools  are  public,  they  are 
free  to  residents  of  Boston. 

The  first  four  schools  continue  for  a 
period  of  twelve  weeks  for  one  group 
of  pupils,  and  then  a  new  term  opens  for 
a  second  group  of  pupils.  The  prepara- 
tory salesmanship  school  continues  for 
a  period  of  thirty  weeks. 

The  season  of  these  schools  opened 
October  2.  The  hours  vary,  being  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons  from 
3.30  to  5.30  in  shoe  and  leather;  on 
Monday  and  Friday  afternoons  in  dry 
goods;  on  Monday  and  Wednesday 
afternoons  in  banking;  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  or  Wednesday  and  Friday 
afternoons,  3.30  to  5.30,  or  forenoons, 
8.30  to  11.00,  in  salesmanship  and  in 
preparatory  salesmanship. 
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UNION  SCHOOL  OF  SALESMANSHIP 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  264 
Boylston  Street 

Courses:  Salesmanship,  textiles,  color 
and  design,  hygiene,  business  arithmetic 
and  English.  On  account  of  demand  for 
teachers,  a  normal  course  is  offered. 
There  are  three  terms  a  year,  each  of 
three  months,  beginning  in  September, 
January  and  April.  Hours  are  from 
8.30  a.  m.  to  11.30  a.  m.  in  school,  and 
from  12.30  p.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m.  in  the 
store  every  day  except  Monday,  when 
the  girls  are  in  the  store  the  entire  day. 
Applicants  must  be  girls  from  co-operat- 
ing stores,  must  have  a  good  fundamental 
education  and  have  the  approval  both 
of  the  director  of  the  school  and  of  the 
employer.  Tuition  is  free  and  pupils 
are  paid  regular  wages. 

POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL 
Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  10  Ashburton  Place 

This  school  offers  four  courses  each 
four  years  in  length:  Mechanical,  civil, 
electrical  and  chemical  engineering. 

The  pupil  spends  one  week  at  school 
and  the  next  with  the  co-operating 
business  firm.  He  continues  to  spend 
alternate  weeks  in  this  manner  from 
September  to  June.  During  the  summer 
he  spends  all  his  time  with  the  co-operat- 
ing business  firm.  Pupils  must  be  boys 
who  have  had  high  school  training  or  its 
equivalent.  Wages  received  for  the  work 
with  the  co-operating  business  firm  more 
than  cover  the  tuition  fee  of  $100. 

SCHOOL  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  BUSINESS 
Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  10  Ashburton  Place 

Courses:  English,  bookkeeping,  sten- 
ography, typewriting,  commercial  law, 
geography,  arithmetic,  economics,  sales- 
manship, advertising  and  ofiice  routine. 
The  school  is  open  to  young  men.  The 


pupil  spends  one  week  at  school  and  the 
next  in  the  co-operating  business  house. 
He  continues  to  spend  alternate  weeks 
in  this  manner  from  September  to  June. 
During  the  summer  he  spends  all  his 
time,  except  his  two  weeks'  vacation, 
at  the  business  house.  Hours  are  9  a.  m. 
to  2.15  p.  m.  in  school  and  regular  hours 
of  business  when  with  the  co-operating 
firm.  An  elementary  school  education 
is  required.  Wages  received  from  busi- 
ness houses  more  than  pay  the  tuition 
of  $75  per  year. 

DAY  SCHOOLS  OFFERING  VOCATIONAL 
COURSES 

In  addition  to  the  data  given  above, 
it  is  well  merely  to  mention  some  day 
schools  that  are  vocational  in  nature,  but 
which  offer  no  evening  courses. 

In  some  of  these  a  pupil  can  earn 
enough  while  in  school  to  pay  all  his 
personal  expenses.  In  others,  as  the 
public  high  schools,  he  might  be  able 
to  obtain  work  between  2  p.  m.  and  6 
p.  m.,  or  in  the  evenings,  that  would  be 
remunerative  and  yet  not  interfere  greatly 
with  his  studies. 

High  School  of  Commerce,   Huntington  Avenue,  near 

Longwood  Avenue 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Belvidere  and  Dalton  Streets 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Perrin  Street,  Roxbury 
North  End  Union  School  of  Printing,  20  Parmenter  Street 
North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  Pre- Vocational 

School,  North  Bennet  Street 
The  Trade  School  Shops,  264  Boylston  Street 
Piano  Tuning  Department,  Chickering  &  Sons,  Corner 

Tremont  and  Northampton  Streets 
Training  School  of  Women  as  Attendants,  Vincent  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  125  South  Huntington  Avenue,  Roxbury 
Training  School  for  Nursery  Maids,  Hospital  Massachu- 
setts Infants'  Asylum,  106  Chestnut  Street,  Jamaica 
Plain 

Training  School  for  Nursery  Maids,  Infanta'  Hospital,  37 

Blossom  Street 
The  Daly  Industrial  School,  111  Train  Street,  Dorchester 
Trade  School  for  the  Deaf,  480  Boylston  Street 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  178  Newbury  Street 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Broadway,  South  Bos- 
ton 

Workshop  Department  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  547  East  4th  Street,  South  Boston 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children, 
241  St.  Botolph  Street 


BOSTON-1915  CONFERENCE 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEES 


FINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS: 

Arthur  Burnham,  Chairman. 
Miss  Rose  Lamb. 
Malcolm  Lang. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Peabody  Marks. 
Henry  G.  Pickering. 

BUSINESS: 

Charles  C.  Ferris,  Chairman. 
Thomas  F.  Anderson. 
D.  Fletcher  Barber. 
Alan  A.  Claflin. 
Arthur  T.  Cumings. 
William  Dillon. 
William  F.  Rogers. 
Henry  B.  Scofield. 
H.  A.  Whiting. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION: 

C.  C.  Carstens,  Chairman. 

Miss  Mary  W.  Dewson,  Secretary. 

Rev.  M.  M.  Eichler. 

Col.  Adam  Gilford. 

James  A.  McMurry. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Putnam. 

Rev.  Francis  H.  Rowley. 

Miss  Sara  E.  Wiltse. 

Miss  Lucy  Wright. 

CITY  PLANNING: 

Arthur  A.  Shurtleff,  Chairman. 
Robert  P.  Bellows,  Secretary. 
Richards  M.  Bradley. 
F.  E.  Cabot. 
Edward  T.  Hartman. 

CIVIC: 

Prof.  William  B.  Munro,  Chairman. 
Edward  T.  Hartman. 
Mrs.  Alta  H.  Nevons. 
Walter  Gilman  Page. 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  H.  Prang. 
Addison  L.  Winship. 

CO-OPERATIVE    MUTUAL  BENEFIT 
CIETIES  DIVISION: 

William  E.  Butler,  Chairman. 
L.  T.  McMahon,  Secretary. 
■  Arthur  T.  Cumings. 
William  P.  French. 
W.  M.  Magoun. 


EDUCATION: 

Oscar  C.  Gallagher,  Chairman. 

C.  K.  Bolton. 

Miss  Nellie  J.  Breed. 

Alvin  E.  Dodd. 

Carl  Faelten. 

Miss  Frances  Lee. 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Park. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Prince. 

Prof.  James  H.  Ropes. 

Frank  P.  Speare. 

Theodore  C.  Williams. 


HEALTH: 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  Chairman. 
George  A.  Goddard. 
Miss  Isabel  F.  Hyams. 
Dr.  John  Ritchie,  Jr. 
Mrs.  William  Tilton. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  WORK: 

John  D.  Adams,  Chairman. 
Miss  Emily  A.  Babb. 
Augustine  L.  Rafter. 
Mrs.  Eva  Whiting  White. 
Mr.  John  P.  Whitman. 


WOMEN'S  CLUBS: 

Mrs.  May  Alden  Ward,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Salisbury,  Secretary 

Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Appleton. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Blair. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Gettemy. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Goulston, 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Littlefield. 

Miss  Gertrude  P.  Ogilvie. 

Mrs.  Charles  Park. 

Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Stone. 


YOUTH: 

SO-  Frank  S.  Mason,  Chairman. 

Miss  E.  D.  Adams. 
Miss  M.  Josephine  Bleakie. 
Frederick  N.  Cooke,  Jr. 
Mitchell  Freiman. 
Miss  Edith  M.  Howes. 
Frank  L.  Locke. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  White. 
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To  the  Editor: 

I  do  not  believe  that  Charles  River  is 
measuring  up  to  its  possibilities.  A 
straight  line  bordered  by  green,  whether 
shrubbery,  trees  or  grass,  relieves  the 
situation,  but  the  setting  is  stiff.  Islands, 
if  necessary,  with  narrower  channels  and 
foot  bridges,  even  some  public  building 
or  memorial  building  on  an  island, 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory  and 
relieve  the  monotonous  stretch  of  water 
and  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  city. 
Some  years  ago  when  our  park  system 
was  new,  a  gentleman  was  visiting  me 
who  had  visited  practically  all  of  the 
large  cities  in  Europe  and  Asia.  He  had 
made  a  specialty  of  studying  the  park 
systems  and  memorials,  but  he  had  never 
seen  anything  equalling  the  parks  at 
Oakland,  Cal.  I  took  him  for  a  drive 
through  our  parks,  from  Boston  to 
Franklin  Park  and  around  Chestnut 
Hill  Reservoir.  He  acknowledged  that 
in  his  judgment  Boston  had  the  most 
beautiful  park  system  in  the  world.  He 
said  that  it  lacks  stiffness.  The  curves 
give  one  constant  surprises,  beautiful 
to  the  eye.  Some  landscape  gardener 
should  present  a  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Charles  River  Basin,  so  that 
the  water-ways  may  rival  our  park  roads. 
Go  in  and  make  the  most  of  this  and  I 
am  sure  a  change,  and  for  the  better,  will 
come  in  time.     EDWIN  De  MerittE. 


Dorchester  Awning  Company 

(INC.) 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Canvas  Goods 


Awnings, Tents,  Etc. 

WEDDING  CANOPIES  AND  LARGE  TENTS  TO  LET 
PIAZZAS  FITTED  UP  FOR  SLEEPING  OUT 


1548-1558  Dorchester  Ave.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


THE  ''NOISELESS" 


Henderson 
Automatic 

Chain  -  Stitch 
Sewing  Machine 

It  answers  an  ever -increasing 
demand  for  an  absolutely  noiseless 
machine  doing  double  the  ijoor\  of 
others  with  very  little  energy  re- 
quired to  operate  it. 

It  appeals  to  those  who  appreciate 

 perfect  stitching 

 wide  range 

 beauty 

 elegance 

 speed 

 ease  of  operation 

It  has 

 the  automatic  tension 

 but  one  thread 

 no  shuttle 

 no  bobbin  to  fill 

 the  experience  of  28  years 

back  of 
 an  absolute  guarantee 

of  ten  years 
 a  reasonable  price 


Shepard  Norwell  Company 
Boston,  Mass. 
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B.  F.  MACY 


Formerly  of 


F.  A.  WALKER  &  CO. 

KITCHEN 
FURNISHINGS 


Enamelled,  Aluminum,  Copper,  Tin  and 
Wooden  Ware 

Casseroles,  Coffee  Makers, 
Chafing  Dishes 

Fireplace  Furnishings 

Andirons,  Fenders,  Fire  Sets,  Spark 
Guards  in  stock  and  to  order 

410  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Near  Berkeley  Tel.  3609  BB 


Carbon  and  Colored  Fac-similes,  Water  Colors 
Photographs  Photogravures 

...tCfjE... 

High-Grade  Pictures  and  Framing 

65  BROMFIELD  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  ORIGINAL^V 
NON-LEAKABLE/f 

rOUNTAIN  PEM 


The  Pen  Point  is  always  moist. 

For  that  reason  you  can 
depend  on  Moore's  to  write 
the  instant  you  want  it  to 
without  coaxing.  If  you  have 
had  experience  with  a  leaky 
fountain  pen,  you  are  just  the 
one  who  will  best  appreciate 
Moore's  because  the  construction 
of  this  pen  makes  leaking 
impossible,  regardless  of  the 
position  in  which  it  is  carried. 

Moore's  is  by  far  the  easiest  pen  to  fill — 
simply  remove  the  cap, — drop  in  the  ink. 
It  writes  freely  and  evenly  day  in  and  day 
out.  It  is  the  most  satisfactory  pen  made. 

Every  Moore*s  Non-Leakable  carries 
the  most  unconditional  guarantee. 

Choose  Moore's  for  its  Quality. 

For  Sale  By  Dealers  Everywhere  I 

AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  (0. 

Adams  Cusfnndii)  Foster,  Se//inj Agents 


168  DEVONSHIRE  ST., 
BOSTON  MASS. 


In  answering  advertisements 


please  mention  NEW  BOSTON 
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